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Refleftions on the Principles and Infiitutions of Popery, with 
reference to Civil Society and Government, e/pecially that of 
this Kingdom ; occafioned by the Rev. Fohn Milner’s Hiftory 
of Winchefier. In Letters to the Rev. ‘John Monk Newbolt, 
Reéior of St. Maurice, Winchefter. By John Sturges, LL.D. 
4to. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


A Letter to the Rev. Fohn Milner, M. A. F.S.A. Author of the 
Civil and Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Winchefter ; occafioned by 
his falfe and illiberal Afperfions on the Memory and Writings 
of Dr. Benjamim Hoadley, formerly Bifhop MA Winchefter. By 
Robert Hoadley Afhe, D..D. 8vo, 25. 6d. Bickerftaff. 1799. 


FROM this concatenation of articles it will be perceived, 
that Mr. Milner’s work has excited an oppofition of great 
weight and refpectability. This we thall afterwards contider, 
our firh purpoie being to examine his book in its moft effen- 
tial point of view, as an antiquarian and topographical pro 


duction. ; . 
Our author begins his preface in the following te: ms. 


‘ A little more than a twelvemonth ago the author was far from 
imagining that he fhould ever add to the lift of local hiftories, which 
appeared to him to be already {welled beyond due bounds. We 
have now feparate hiftories, not only of moft of the counties, cities 
and towns, of any note, in England, but alfo of innumerable pa- 
tifhes, villages, and hamlets, for moft of which we are evidently 
more indebted to the partiality of the writers for the places of their 
nativity or refidence, than to the celebrity or importance, cither 
ancient or modern, of the places themfelves. The firft criterion 
for judging of the utility of fuch performfances, are evidently the 
materials which the fubjeéts of them afford for hiftory. If thefe 
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are fufficiently numerous and important to fupport a connetted 
and interefting narration, it cannot be.wrong to work them up into 
a hiftory; but to weave the annals of infignificant places, like 
writing the lives of obfcure individuals, out of ordinary and do- 
meitic tranfactions, is to hold them up to the contempt, inftead of 
the admiration of the public.’ Vol. i. P. 5. 


This paragraph is not a very favourable fpecimen of com- 
polition, as the ftyle is heavy and inelegant, and not in every 
part ftritly grammatical. 

Mr. Milner proceeds to give fome account of thofe authors 
who have treated of the antiquities of Winchefter ; of Rud- 
borne, who wrote in the fifteenth century ; of Gale and Mr. 
Thomas Warton, the former of whom publifhed his work in 
1715, and the latter about 1760. A work on this fubjedt, 
which appeared in 1773, he has carelefsly afcribed to Mr. 
Wavel, who only wrote afew pages of it. This miftake is 
the more to be blamed, as Mr. Wavel is repeatedly cenfured 


by Mr. Milner for errors not his own. 


‘ As to the general manner of writing a local hiftory, this the 
author thinks ought not to be different from that which is laid down 
by the ableft judges for writing hiftory in common, namely, that a 
regular feries of events fhould be kept up, and that the motives, 


~ caufes, confequences, and chief circumftances of fuch events fhould 
> >] 


be pointed out; as a bare rehearfal of infulated faéts cannot afford 
either much inftru@ion or much pleafure. In like manner, it is 
impolhible to prefent a juft and’ adequate idea of any particular city 
or place, at a certain period of time, without fome general notion 
of the fiate of the kingdom or empire to which the fame belongs, 
and of the tranfactions that are then going forward init. This en- 
larged manner of writing the hiftory of our city, in particular, is the 
more neceflary, as having been for fo many ages the capital and 
feat of government of the moft confiderable kingdom i in the ifland, » 
the hiftory of Wiichefter unavoidably becomes, in a great mea- 
fure, the hiftory of the Gewiflfi, or Weft Saxons. One inconve- 
niency, hosvever, of this plan, has been, that the work has {welled 
to its prefent fize, far beyond what was either defired or forefeen. 
After all, the author will not deny that he has launched out into fe- 
veral diflertations, which do not ftrictly belong to his fubjec& ;_ne- 
verthelefs, if he has been led afide on thefe occafions, out of his 
ftrait way, it has been for the fake of pointing out fomething new, 
of illuftrating fomething obfcure, or of eftablifiing fomething doubt- 
ful or difpnted. Should he be condemned for thefe digrefhions, by 


fome readers, admitting that he has not totally failed in the object 


of them, he is fare of being pardoned by others. 

‘ He. has been copious in his account of the eftablifament and 
progrefs of religion, in this city and neighbourhood, during the Sax- 
on period, and df the different changes that took place in it there, 
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in the two centuries preceding our own, becaufe he h:s undertaken 
to write an ecclefiaftical, as-well as.a civil .hiftory, and becaufe the 
temporal condition of Winchefter has, at all times, been partieu- 
larly conneéted with the fituation of its church eftablifhment, In. 
fpeaking, however, of the latter of thefe periods, he has thought it 
neceilary to be very particular in the choice of his authorities, and 
very exact in referring to them; accordingly he has hardly quoted 
any but the moft approved and orthodox hiftorians of the eftablifh- 
ed church, fuch as Heylyn, Camden, Stow, Wood, Echard, and 
Collier, except in certain faéts of a lefs public nature, where he has 
been obliged to have recourfe to catholic writers. By the fame rule, 
in his account of the prefbyterians and quakers, he has preferred 
the authority of their own writers and advocates. 

* But the chief rule of all others, by which the author profeffes 
to be guided, is that prefcribed to every hiftorian by Tully :—WNe 


quid falfi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, If he bas a vae ° 


ity, it is in thinking that he has obferved this rule better than 
many of his cotemporary writers, who equally profefs to be guided 
by it. The truth is, thofe who are fuppofed to lead the public 
opinion, namely, authors, are much more frequently led by it. Sub- 
fifting on popular applaufe, as Tertullian defcribes the condition of 
the ancient philofophers, few public writers have the courage to 
oppofe the favourite errors and prejudices of mankind, being con 
{cious that, on fuch occafions, where they do not make converts to 
their opinion, they are fure of making enemies to themfelves: With 
refpe& to the author, having little expectation of gaining applaufe, 
, and being fure of not acquiring profit by his laborious tafk, the 
chief pleafure that has cheared and fupported hina under it, has been 
that which is attached to the purfuit and attainment of truth, as it 
has appeared to him on the feveral fubjects of his narration and 
difquifition. Hence, in conformity with the former rule, he has 
fometimes dared to oppofe the greateft authorities in their refpective 
ftudies, where it appeared that they were evidently miftaken; for 
example, Camden, Leland, and Gibfon, in points of topography ; 
Carte, Rapin, and Hume, in thofe of hiftory; Stephens, Warton, 
‘and Lowth, in the particular account of our cathedral and city ; 
but what is a much bolder attempt, he has not been afraid of 
thwarting many deep rooted opinions of the prefent age, in matters 
that are direétly or remotely conne&ed with their religion and their 
politics.’ Vol. i. P. 15. 


So difficult jt is for our feeble nature to eftimate objects 
with complete candor, that it is pofible even for a perfeeutor 
to look upon himfelf as a man of perfeét equity. It will be 
feen in the progrefs of the work how far Mr, Milner does 
juttice to his own declaration. 

He begins his hiftory of Winchefler with the fabulous ac- 
counts of its foundation by eng Hudibras, 892 years before 
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Chrift. Inftead of paffing over fuch fables in filent contempt, 
he takes the trouble of refuting them. It is thought very un-. 
fortunate to ftumble at the threfhold; and we muft confefs, 
that, in perufing a topographical work nearly of the nineteenth 
century, we were nota little ftartled and confounded by the 


following note. 


‘ The fame learned authors, who of late vears have proved that 
the pagan mythology in general, and the early hiftory of Egypt in 
particular, related by the father of hiftory, as he is called, Herodotus, 
is no more than a metamorphofis of certain parts in the book of 
Genefis, have alfo brought plaufible arguments to fhew that the 
fubftance of the Iliad of Homer concerning the fiege of Troy, and 
the immortal heroes engaged therein, on both fides, is no other than 
certain altered and mifapplied ftories relating to the war of the ten 
tribes againft the tribe of Benjamin. See “ Hiftoire Veritable des 
Temps Fabuleux, par PAbbé Rocher du Guerin ;” and * Herodote 
Hiftorien du Peuple Hebreu fans le Scavoir, par ’ Abbé Bonnaud.” 
Thefe works were too advantageous to the caufe of revelation for 
the authors of them to efcape the refentment of the philofophic per- 
fecutors, when they had obtained power. They were accordingly 
both martyred in the church of the Carmes, at Paris, Sept. 2, 1792.” 


Vol. 1. P. 2. 


The author feems, in this note, to pledge himfelf to the 
reader for fubfequent remarkable defects of judgement, and 
for a vifionary difpofition, the wortt of all difqualifications for 
hiftorical relearch. He may be affured that eccentricity can 
never be advantageous to the caufe of revelation; and, on 
this as well as on other occafions, he fhould have remembered 
the axiom, Quod non juvat, obffat. | 

Another circumftance wliich ftruck us at+the commence- 
ment of the work is the author’s vague and inaccurate mode 
of quotation, which renders it difficult to reter to the page or 
paffage ufed. Whether Venta, afterwards ftyled Winchefter 
by the Saxons, owed its foundation to the primzval Celtic in- 
habitants of Britain or to the Belge, is uncertain. Mr. Milner 
rightly diftinguifhes between thefe nations ; yet unaccount- 
ably omits the grand confideration that the Belge ufed the 
Gothic tongue. As. he proceeds, he flarts a fingular idea, 
that the inftruments called ce/ts were the tomahawks of the 
ancient Britons. We have been informed by a learned friend, 
that the word ce/tis is ufed in the vulgate tranflation of the 
Bible for a wedge or chifel; but we have not an opportunity 
of verifying the reference. The form of thefe initruments, 
and the numbers that have been found at once in ancient quar- 


ries, ca to confirm the mterpretation. 
Mr. Milner fo completely overwhelms vs with prolix and 


extrapeous difcuffion, the ihow and not the fubftance of in- 
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quity, not the fpirit of erudition, but rather its very lees and 
caput mortuum, that a‘difguft at his general manner will fre- 
quently fave him from particular criticifm; for even the moft 
patient reader will be apt to fhrink, as the hunter does when 
fome animals exert their fetor in their own defence. A formal 
and antiquarian critique upon his work might employ many 
pages in pointing out the dull errors of a dull modern refer- 
‘ring to dull ancients, but would not intereft the readers of our 
Journal. 

We are far from regarding Mr. Milner’s profeffion of the 
catholic religion as any obftacle to his antiquarian fame: on 
the contrary, a truly learned Roman catholic may perhaps of 
all perfons be the beft qualified to give an account of a reli- 
gene place like Winchefter ; but we mutt affert, after a care-- 

ul perufal of his work, that he gives multiplied proofs of his 
not being well initiated into antiquarian lore. A ftriking in- 
{tance occurs in the following note on Boadicea. 


* Tacitus, in his Annals, calls her Boudicea, in his Agricola, 
Voadicea, Xiphelin terms her Bonduca, whilft her own coins, pub- 
dJithed by Camden, are infcribed, one BooTika, another Boduo (nifi 
forfan pro Bodunis aut Dobunis), The ftrange licences which the 
Roman writers take, on every occafion, in fmoothing and latini- 
zing, what they deem barbarous names, will fufficiently account for 
the difference which we find between them and the Britifh writers 
with refpeét to the name of the prince, concerning whom fo much 
has been faid above. By his medal in Camden, it appears that his 
genuine name was Arivog. This is not a little changed by his 
native writers, who call him Arviragus, but much more fo by fo- 
reigners, who moulded Arivog fucceflively into Carivoétus, Cari- 
vactus, Caractus, and Cara¢tacus.’ Vol. i. P. 34. 


It is doubted among real antiquaries, whether any coins 
with infcriptions belong to the ancient Britons. The late Mr. 
_ Southgate, an unexceptionable judge, did not fuppofe that there 
were any. The comparifon of the types with thofe confeffedly 
Gallic, and the fuperiority of Gaul over Britain at that early 
period, in Wealth and commerce, ferve to confirm this opinion. 
‘The coin here idly afcribed to Boadicea was, we think, ‘pub- 
lifhed by Bouterou among the Gallic coins, and has certainly 
as little connection with Boadicea as with the queen Hunca- 
munca. The coin marked 4rivog is in the fame predicament. 

It is furprifing-at the prefent day to find any writer, of 


whatever religious perfuafion he ntay be, a believer in the | 


thundering legion (p. 38.). In the next page we were equally 

attonithed at the author’s anility, when he gravely afferts, that 

‘ the exiftence and Chriftianity of Lucius zs attelted by coins 

no lefs than by books and manufcripts... We have in vaia 

confulted Ufher; and the author’s vague mode of quotation is 

certainly of fervice to him, as i prevents the immediate detec- 
ag 
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“tion of many errors.. We may here obferve, that it will’be 
proper for future hiftorians of Winchefter to verify every quo- 
tation in Mr. Milnet’s-work before they ufeit. As to the coitts 
‘of Lucius, they are the’mere creatures of antiquarian fiction. 
So exuberant are the proofs: of Mr. Milner’s /R:// and judge- 
ment, that we muft pais over numerous exaihples; but we are 
atrefted by an extraordinary one (p. 73) in which a grave 
‘and veracious account is given of the eleven thoufand virgins. 
What a prize for the devil’s maw, and low difficult at any 
time to find fuch a number! Mr. Milnet fhould have known 
that this fable was overturned a hundred years ago by learned 
‘Roimifh writers, who at the fame time explained its origin. | 
“A Virgin called Undecimilla, as being the eleventh child of her 

- parents (juft as Quvarti//a is the fourth), was named in fome 
‘old martyrologies in this way—Undecim. M. Virg. that is, Un- 
decimilla, martyr and virgin. Some ignorant onesie interpreted 
this as fignifying eleven thoufand virgins. We have heard of 
the progrefs of knowledge; but our prefent author has cer- 
tainly. the greateft retrograde force, and alacrity in finking, 
that we ever met.with. To,ufe the phrafe of Helvetius, ‘ bis 
anind is ftored with acquire¢ ignorance.’ With equal exact- 
nefsi(p.65) he quotes Verfiegan * for a very bold affertion, 
namely, that the Saxon armament under Hergift and Horfa 
confifted of three veffels, each containing 3000 men! Even'a 
{choolboy muft know that 3000 men cannot be contained’in 
‘a modern firft-rate man of war; and if Mr. Milner had ftruck 
off a cypher;be might have been about, the truth. 

«The long note (p. 70, 71) concerning the origin of the Sax- 
-ons; Angles, and Jutes, | is tic ble to many objections. The Odin 
of the Runnic bards isa flrange expreftion for the Odin of 
Scandinavian poetry.. The word runic is applicable folely to a 
‘form of chara&ers ufed in‘ infcriptions 3 and we do not recol- 
Je& that any poem has been found written in the runic letter. 
“The idea that the name of Jutes i is the fame with that of Getz, 
is equally vague; nor did they penetrate fo far north as the 
Norw egians : if their defcencanis in the Ifle of Wight claim 
the praile of beauty, it muit be fhared with their delcendants 
in Kent, and we have never Teen or heard that either exceed 
the- witches of Lancathire, » 

Mr. Milner has fometimes the praife of pointing out real 
miftakes of his antiquarian predeceHors, For inftanee, he has 
fhown that Mr. Warton has mentioned a fiege of Winchefter, 
by the French, in 1377) while it appears,’ from the original 
authéts, that the place befieged was Winchelfea; and he has 
evinced that the pretended court and deeds of Arthar, ufually 

ransfegred to Caer Gwent in Hampfhire or W ‘inchefter, really 
belonged to Caer Gwent in Monmouththire, the V enta Silu- 
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* We have in vain explored the paflage. 
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rum. As he abounds with belief, it is natural-that he fhould 
beftow a portion of it upon the dubious exiftence of Arthur ; 
but the paffages of Nennius’s hiftery, to which he refers, may 
be claffed among the numerous interpolations which disfhgure 
that old work. If any additional proof that Mr. Milner is not 
deeply immerfed in erudition fhould be thought neceflary, we 
might refer to the note in _p. 86, in which the ftory of Rofa- 
mond of Lombardy is quoted from Matthew of Weftminfter, 
inftead of Paul Warnefrid, the original author in the eighth 


century. | 
Let us now fele& an extract from this work, that the reader 


may judge for himielf. 


¢ Early in the feventh century the greateft part of the ifland had 
received the Chriftiam faith, “The ancient Britons, who were now 
confined to the mountains of Wales and to Cornwall, liad never 

abandoned it, fince they embraced it in the reign of their king Lu- 
cius. The Piéts were converted by St. Ninian, and the Scots by 
St. Paliadius, in the fifth century, who had received his commiffien 
from pope Celeftine. With refpect to the different kingdoms of 
the Saxons, thofe to the fouth eait and the north were in a great 
meafure converted, with their refpective kings, by St. Auguftine, 
St. Paulinus, and the other monks fent on this charitable errand by 
pope Gregory the Great, who had been infinitely deGrous of under- 
taking it himfelf, and who actually left Rome for this purpofe. But 
our anceftors, who imhabited the fouthern and weftern parts of ‘the 
ifland, ‘together with the great nation which occupied moit of the 
) midland provinces, namely, the Mercians, were {till immerfed in 
the fhades of idolatry, and as no fuch favourable circumftances ap- 
‘ peared in their regard, which had {moothed the way for the con- 
verfion of their above-mentioned countrymen, it required an apof- 
tolic {pirit of the moft ardent kind in the preacher, who fhould ven- 
ture firft to difabufe them of their errors. Such was St. Birinus, a 
zealous prieft, and according to fome writers, a monk, but of what 
country is unknown, who being informed of the ftate of Chriftianity 
in Britain, prefented himfelf to pope Honorius, in order to receive 
a deputation from ‘him to announce the gofpel in thofe parts of the 
ifland, into which it had not yet penetrated. His zeal meeting with 
due approbation and encouragement, he was directed to proceed to 
Genoa, which city lay directly in his way to Britain, to receive or- 
dination from the bifhop of it, by name Afterius, as likewife, in all 
probability, to learn the Saxon languace from fome of the Franks, 
who frequented that mart. 

* Proceeding from Genoa, through France, our apoftle came to 
the fea port on the channel, from which he was to embark for our 
ifland. Here, having performed the facred myfteries, he left behind 
him what is called a corporal, containing the bleffed facrament, 
which he did not recelleét until the veflel, in which he failed, was 
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fome way out at fea. It was in vain to argue the cafe with the 
Pagan failors who fteered the fhip, and it was impoffible for him to 
leave his treafure behind him: In this extremity, fupported by a 
* ftrong faith, he ftept out of the fhip upon the waters, which became 
firm under his feet ; in fhort, he walked, in this manner, to land, 
and having fecured what he was anxious about, returned on board 
‘the veffel in the fame manner, which, in the mean time, had re~ 
Mained ftationary in the place where he left it. The fhip’s crew 
were of the nation to which he was fent, who, being ftruck with 
the miracle which they had witneffed, lent a docile ear to his in- 
ftruétions. Thus our apoftle began the converfion of the Weft 
Saxons, before he landed upon their territory. This prodigy is fo 
well attefted by the moft judicious hiftorians, that thofe who have 
had the greateft intereft to deny it, have not dared openly to do fo,’ 
Vol. i. P. 87. : 


Even in this paffage there are grofs miftakes, and, to add to 
the wonder, in Mr. Milner’s favourite province of ecclefiaftic 
hiftory. Ouly a imall portion of the Picts, thofe between the 
Forth and the Grampian hills, were converted by St. Ninian, 
the grand mafs of that nation being converted by St. Columba, 
as Mr, Milner might have found on looking into Bede’s hi- 
ftory. St. Palladius was fpeedily removed by death ; and the 
chief apoftle of the Scots, now called Irifh, was St. Patrick. 
Such errors, in our author’s chief department of ftudy, may 
well induce the reader to fufpend his affent to more minute 
points of information. As to the miracle of St. Birinus, we, 
fee nothing in it, and deem it a far greater miracle that one 
believer of it fhould be found in England in this enlightened 
age. 

"Our author is fo fhort-fighted as to applaud the retreat of 
kings and princes into monafteries ; a circumftance not un- 
ufual in the Saxon times. Does he not perceive that this ill- 
judged piety, or rather this fhameful flight from the indif- 
penfable duties of magiftracy, was the grand caufe of the 
extenfion of the Danifh and Norman yoke over England? 
The duty of a monarch is not to repeat prayers and maffes, 
but to adminifter juftice to his people, and lead them in battle 
- againft their enemies. 

So much of Mr. Milner’s work is occupied with the general 
hiftory of England, that we muft be excufed from a formal 
examination of fuch trite topics ; and his quotations are gene- 
rally fo vague, and his inductions fo illogical, that a minute 
difcuffion would be mere wafteof time and patience. As an 
inftance, we fha!i only mention that he quotes Ralph Higden 
and Thomas Rudborne, writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as svouchers for the coronation of Egbert, at Win- 


chefter, by the flyle of king of all England. No fuch ftyle 
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could have been ufed, as the Northumbrian kingdom exifted 
in full vigour for more than a century afterwards. Is Mr. 
‘Milner a ftranger to the diftinctions of primate of England, 
and primate of all England? Athelftan, who reigned a century 
after Egbert, affumed the title of king of all Britain, as his 
coins and charters evince. The difcovery of miftakes will 
afford pain, not pleafure, to an ingenyous mind; but it is a 
duty which we owe to the public; and certainly, of all writers, 
Mr. Milner is the leaft ennitled to any unwonted favour ; for 
his cenfures exceed the common bounds of decency, ‘Thus 
he accufes three of the moft refpe€table writers of Englith hi- 
ftory—Carte, Hume, and Rapin—of /rameful and malicious 
perverfion. This heavy charge, gentle reader, relates toa ftory 
concerning king Edwy, and our author’s favourite St. Dun- 
ftan ; and yet in fpite of all that Mr. Milner has faid on this 
tale, fo important in his own eyes, and fo rifible in thofe of 
other perfons, we muft take the liberty of affirming, that we 
confider Edwy as a fool, and Dunftan as a knave. Our au- 
thor fuppofes that the word /urdane is derived from lord Dane, 
arifing from the Danifh tyranny over England; bur it is, in 
reality, an Icelandic and Danith word with a root and deri- 
vatives fignifying a heavy lazy fellow ; and from the fame 
fource are the French /ourd and lJourdaut. ‘The Danith king, 
Swein, is, by Mr. Milner, oddly baptifed Swayne; and we are 
informed (p. 177) that the juftice and clemency of Canute his 
fon are undoubtedly to be afcribed to the Chriftian religion 
which he had embraced. This argumentation would be pro~ 
per if all Chriftian monarchs were juft and clement; but un- 
happily thefe virtues have been as frequently found under other 
fyftems. Does Mr. Milner (p. 223) believe that a living dog 
-could have been found in a mafs of folid flone when fawn 
afunder? For this curious addition to our ftories of frogs and 
toads, William of Newburgh is quoted, 1. ii. c. 28. 

In the reign of Henry the third, a remarkable incident oc+ 
curred at Winchefter, 


‘ In the vear 1249, the king coming to Winchefter, where he 
was often accuftomed to take his place amongft the judges, and to 
affift in trying caufes, two merchants of Brabant come and com- 

lain to him, with many tears, that, in pafling near this city, they 
had been ftopped, and robbed of no lefs than 200 marks, by per- 
fons actually attending upon the king’s court, at the fame time of 
fering to prove their charge by the trial of the fword. The perfons 
acculed are feized upon, and impeached of the robbery in queftion, 
but, the jury being formed of the bettermoft people of the city, who 
happen to be infected with the fame guilt, they are, without hefita- 
tion, acquitted. The merchants return to the king, and perfilting 
' jn their complaints of the injuftice that had-becn done to them, 
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whéreupon’ he affembles his counfellors, who tell:him, that the 
néighbourhood of Winchefter is infamous, throughout the kingdom, 
for the robberies, violences, and murders, that are committed there 
upon ftrangers; that the judges and magiftrates had in vain at- 
tempted to eradicate this evil, becaufe the juries in general are the 
accomplices of the perfons accufed; that the great number of 
ftrangers, particularly from foreign parts, who flock to this city, 
through the neighbouring port of Southampton, partly on account 
of the court being kept in it, partly on account of the great fairs 
that are held here, is a conftant fource of temptation to the ill-dif- 
pofed. The king therefore calling together the bailiffs and chief 
inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood, into the caftle, thus ad- 
dreffes them :—‘* W hat are thefe crimes that are laid to your charge ? 
there is not a part of the country in fuch bad repute for robberies 
and murders as is this city, with its fuburbs and neighbourhood. I 
am. witnefs to them myfelf, and a fufferer by them. My wine is 
openly and triumphantly carried away from the carts, whilft they 
are conveying it to my caftle. -I am quite afhamed of the city, 
from which I derive my birth. It is probable, nay it is certain, 
that you citizens and countrymen, now before me, are partners in 
thefe crimes. However, lam refolved to extirpate them, though it 
fhould be neceflary to affemble all the people of England hither for 
this purpofe.” Saying this, he cries out with a loud voice to his 
attendarits :_—“ Shut the caftle gates, fhut them immediately.”. The 
bifhop being prefent, now rifes up to moderate the royal indigna- 
tion, and expreffes himfelf as follows :—‘ Be merciful, fire, be mer- 
ciful, there are many good and loyal fubjeéts here, who ought not 
to be fhut up like prifoners. You do not even aceufe any others 
except the guilty perfons of this city, and their confederates.” Then 
turning to the aflembly, he fays :—*“ By all the fpiritual power, with . 
which I am invefted, as your bifhop, and under pain of excommu- 
nication, I require of you to reveal what you know of thefe fcan- 
dalous proceedings.” Accordingly, twelve men of the city or neigh- 
bourhood are impannelled, and {worn to make a true report of what 
they can difcover of the aforefaid robbery. After long confulta- 
tion, they declare that they are unable to make any difcovery what- 
ever upon the fubjeét. Upon this the king is provoked to a degree 
of fury, and exclaims:—*“ Carry away thofe artful traitors, tie them, 
and caft them into the dungeon ‘below, and let me-have twelve other 
men of the city and neighbourhood, who will tell us the truth.” In 
fhort, a new jury, indifferently chofen from the city or county, is 
impannelled, who, after fome deliberation together, lay open a fhock- 
ing confederacy, for the purpofes of rapine, in which many perfons 
of the faireft ch saradter, and the moft ample fortunes in the city and 
neighbourhood, as alfo feveral of the king’s houfehold and guards, 
aré found to be concerned. Of thefe many are taken, fome fly to 
the churches for refuge, and others efcape. No fewer, however, 
than thirty are condemned ‘and hanged, and about as many more 
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are left in prifon, expecting the fame fate. Thus was the evil itfelf 
‘removed, but this city, together with Southampton and the coun 
-in general, long bore the difgrace of having been infected with it.’ 


Vol. i. P..253. 


To the end of the reign of that monarch, Winchefter vied 
with London in opulence and {plendor. Its marked décline 
began under his fuccei ffor; and about the reign of Elizabeth 
it funk into its prefent infigniticance. Our author-has inter- 
woven fo much of the ecelefiattic and political hiftory of Eng- 
land, that to extract only the parts which relate to Winchefter 
would be a ireth tol; and a regular analyfis of this work 
would be a mere repetition of the trivialities of Englith hi- 
ftory. We fhali theretore continue our occafiona! remarks. 

The {eal (mentioned in p, 268) infcribed ad recognitionem de- 
‘bitorum apud Wintoniam, mult have belonged toa particular 
board of office at Winchefter ; and the afumption of it.as the 
city feal feems to have arifen from ignorance of the Latin 
tongue. In p. 269, Mr. Milner has put the word daughter in- 
ftead of fier, im {peaking of the princefs Mary becoming a 
‘nun, When he arrives at modern periods, he is equally vague 
in his quotations, careicisly but conveniently marking only the 
name of the author. His exultation on the ‘joyful occafion’ 
-of the coronation of Philip and Mary is a curious- circum- 
ftance ; and, when we confider that ‘difgraceful and bloody 
Teign, we might be inclined to pay a more torcible compli- 
‘ment to his head and heart. ‘To the abolition of many mo- 
numents of fuperitition at Winchefter, and the firm eftablith- 
meni of the reformation under Elizabeth, he is inclined to im- 
pute the decline of Winchefter.. A more candid inveftigator 
‘would have recollected its want of a fort or even navigable 
river at a time when commerce began to form the grand fource 
of Englith opulence, its diftance Pom the centre of the king- 
dom, and other caufes which confpired in effecting its decline. 
Tt is not a fair inference that the reformation. was one of the 
chief caufes: it might be more fafely afferted, that, if the bi- 
fhopric itfelf had been abolithed, the city would only have 
profpered the more in trade and manufaétures ; for it is well 
knowrrto every {cholar in ftatiftics, that ecclefiaftic domina- 
tion oppreffes and overwhelms fecular improvements. Mr. 
Milner wil! allow us to ufe the grand example of Rome, its 
Campania, and the Pontrine Marthes. 

In treating of the hiftory of Winchéfter, fince the reforma- 
tion, our author is rather to be regarded as a fatirift than as an 
hiftorian. The repeated infults offered by him to the religion 
and conftitution 6f his country mutt difguft even a candid and 
moderate Roman catholic ; but happily his prejudices form fo 
harrow a circle, that, like a {corpic ion inclofed with fire, he 
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only wounds his head with his tail; and it is a fortunate cir- 
cumftance in human affairs, that the moft malicious writers 
are at the fame time the weakeft. But te this part of the fub- 
ject we fhall return when we confider the pamphlets written 
by refpectable authors in anfwer to Mr. Milner; which, with 
the fecond volume, we muft referve for another article. Yet 
we cannot wholly pafs over fome fentiments contained in the 
laft pages of the firft volume. ‘The prefent light and elegant 
ftyle of architecture is called by Mr. Milner the ‘bow-window 
ftyle.’ Has he never heard of an Orie/, or is it poffible that 
he fhould not know that the bow-window is a peculiar feature 
of his own favourite Gothic? We confefs we have hardly met 
with a more rifible inftance of the power of prejudice than in 
an author thus fighting in the dark, and miftaking his friends 
for his foes, He proceeds to fay, in the true {pirit of a Roman 
catholic prieft, that ‘this ftyle has been produced not by any 
principle either of the beautiful or the fublime, but merely by 
a paffion to fee and be feen: hence they (pofterity) will not 
fail to pronounce that vanity was our predominant vice.’ This 
is pucrile, as well as unjuft; for the proceffions of barons, 
priefts, and ladies, in ancient times, were greater facrifices to 
vanity than the innocent bow-window which fo much excites 
our author’s choler, in fpite of a fentence in a book which per- 
haps he has read, ‘ preferring darknefs to light becaufe their 
deeds are evil.’ But, in Mr. Milner’s eye, Cato muft bea vain 

agan, becaufe he wifhed his houfe to be open on all fides, 
that his fellow-citizens might witnefs all his a€tions. In the 
fame page, the writer regrets that fome of the gates at Win- 
chefter have been removed, but forgets that, while they were 
high enough for the bifhop’s coach, they might not afford 
{pace for a waggon loaded with goods. 


‘ In the fame barbarous tafte, we fee the ftuperidous military 
ditches daily filling up, to make flower beds; the majeftic walls of 
flint and ftone, interlaced with unfading ivy, which have ftood the 
fury of deitructive fieges, and of more deftruétive time, for fo many 
centuries, unfeelingly demolifhed, and meanly replaced with vulgar 


brick mafonry,’ Vol. i. P. 448. 


Thus cordially does Mr. Milner regret the progrefs of 
knowledge, improvement, and national profperity ! 


(To be continued. ) 
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Afratic Refearehes; or, Tranfaéions of the Society inftituted in 
Bengal, for inquiring into the Hiftory and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, of Afia. Vol.\V. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Sewell. 1799. “3 i 


LIKE the former volumes of this work, the prefent dif- 
plays marks of diligence and attention, and extends the limits 
of our knowledge of the eaft. If no articles excel or even equal 
thofe which were di¢tated by the enlightened mind and exten- 
five learning of the firft pretident of the fociety, let it be con- 
fidered that much may be effected in humbler walks ; and, in 
a comparatively new country, with the affiflance of a language’ 
hitherto little known, to fee and to queftion are the chief ex- 
ertions which are required. 

The advertifement of the editor we cannot wholly approve. 
Without profeffing to decide the queftion of priority be- 
tween the ordinances of Menu, and the Mofaic account of the 
creation, he evidently leans towards the fupérior beauty and 
fublimity, as well as, in fome degree, the greater antiquity of 
the Indian narrative. They certainly agree in their outlines ; 
and either one was copied trom the other, or both were bor- 
rowed from fome comnion original. But the fuperior fubli- 
mity of Hebrew narrative muft be immediately felt, without 
the affiftance of Loaginus; and we need only add the parallel: 
paflage of Menu to the firft verfe, * In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,’ to evince this point beyond 


difpute. 

¢ This univerfe exifted only in the firft divine idea yet unex- 
panded, as if involved in darknefs, imperceptible, undefinable, un- 
difcoverable by reafon, and undifcovered by revelation, as if it were 


wholly immerfed in fleep; : | 
‘ Then the fole felf-exifting power, himfelf undifcerned, but 


making this world difcernible, with five elements and other princi- 
ples of nature, appeared with undiminifhed glory, expanding his 


idea, or difpelling the gloom. 


¢ He, whom the'mind alone can perceive, whofe effence eludes 
the external organs, who has ho vilible parts, who exifts from eter- 
nity, even he, the foul of all beings, whom no being can compre- 
hend, fhone forth in perfon.’ P. v. 


It is not neceffary to employ much time in a difquifition re- 
fpeCting the zra or the authority of either account. A few 
genera) obfervations may elucidate the fubjeé&t. The ordi- 
nances of Menu are carried, with foine probability, beyond 
the period of the birth of Mofes ; but they are known to have 
been delivered orally, and were probably not committed to 
writing before the period of Callua Bhatta, whofe commen- 
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tary is delervedliy celebrated. On the contrary, the Mofaic 


books, colleéted only a fhort time prior to the building of the 
temple, had been preferved with a religious reverence from 
the days of Mofes, by whom the principal parts were pro- 
bably committed to writing; and, though they were perhaps 
in the unconnected ftate of fragments, as Eichorn has fug- 
are yet, as, under the care of fucceflive high priefts, they 
eem to have been regularly read, and_regarded with pious 
veneration, interpolation was improbable or impofhble. What- 
ever becomes therefore of the antiquity of each work, the pu- 
rity of the Pentateuch cannot reafonably be doubted. The 
whole of the fecond chapter is an allegorical explanation of 
fome parts of the firft; apparently of a different era ; and the 
occafional inconfiftency is not fo great as to invalidate either. 
The firft chapter, with a rapid fublimity, giving years or ages 
as days, {peaks of God creating all animals maie and female ; 
the fecond, bringing the more important (at leaft the more im- 
portant to the human race) within the comprehentfion of man- 
‘kind, exhibits an allegorical explanation of the means by 
which fome parts were effected, If we confider the fecond 
chapter as of a later date, and of human compofition, it will 
not invalidate the divine origin of the firft, and of the greater 
part of the Pentateuch. 

If we purfue the comparifon in a political view, we fhall 
find that the laws of Menu are far inferior, in {pirit, juftice, 
and humanity, to the Mofaic code. ‘The union of defpotifm 
and prieftcraft, checking indeed each other, but combining in 
a fyftem of opprefflion, has nothing parallel with the Mofaic 
difpenfation, which contains many arrangements not perhaps 
fuitable to the modern ftate of fociety, but adapted to the per- 
fons for whom it was defigned, and to the cuftoms which it 
was intended to correct or regulate. The fyftem of rewards 
and punifhments was to be the fubject of a future revelation ; 
bat even this was not wholly concealed from the modern 
Jews, we mean thofe who immediately preceded our Saviour. 
A future ftate is clearly pointed out in their later writings. 

From. thefe remarks on the advertifement we pafs to the 
body of the work. ; 

‘I, Hiftorical Remarks on the Coaft of Malabar. With 
fome Defcription of the Manners of its Inhabitants. By Jo- 
nathan Duncan, Efg.’ 

A part of this account is tranflated from a work in the Ma- 
_ labaric languege, entitled Kerul Oodputte, the emerging of the 
country of Kerul. This is a ftrip of land bounded by the fea 
on the weft, and the Sukhien mountains on the eaft, extending 
jouthward to Cape Comorin, evidently gained from the fea, 
and giving a probable origin to the legendary tale, of its being 
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obtained by Purefeu Rama as a reward for the bramins, to 
atone for the blood fhed in his wars againft the Khetry tribe. 

The political fyftem of the laft rajahs of this country was 
developed about one thoufand years fince; and, before the 
expedition of Vafco de Gama, the Neftorians had fettled andi 
planted Chriftianity in this part of India. The account of the 
cuftoms of the meabitants of Malabar is curious, and is tranf- 
lated from the defcription of Zeirreddin Mukhdom, an ally of 
the Indian princes in their wars. 

The author from whom Mr. Duncan copies mentions the 
commerce of pepper and ginger as the caufe of the Portupuefe 
fettlements ; and to the commercial jealoufy which arofe be- 
tween that nation and the Mohammedan traders, he attributes 
the various wars afterwards excited between the Moham- 
medans and Zamorins on one fide, and the rajah of Cochin, 
affifted by his European allies, on the other. ‘The Mohammedan 
author complains heavily of the oppreflions of the Ciriftians ; 
and his account is illuftrated by (though in fome degree con- 
trafted with) that of Cefar Fredericke, who travelled about the 
period at which Zeirreddin’s narrative clofes. The Dutch 
fucceeded the Portuguefe ; and the hiftory proceeds without 
any very remarkable events till the year 1765, when Hyder 
Ali firft appeared in this part of the coaft. Thofe who read 
the following extract may perhaps contider the late events as 
a kind of retributive juttice : at leaft it is curious to retrace 
the firft appearance of an actor once fo celebrated. The de- 
{cription was given to Mr. Duncan by the prefent Zamorin. 


‘© In the Malabar year 941, A. D. 1765-6, Hyder Ali Khan 
came with an army of fifty thoufand men into Mulyalum, or Mul- 
lewar, (both terms meaning the Malabar country), and waged war 
with my maternal uncle; and having defeated him, took poffeffion 
of his dominion. My uncle fent a vakeel (or ambaflador) to Hyder 
Ali Khan, to requeft that his country might be reftored to him, and 
agreed to pay any tribute which might be fettled. Hyder gave a very 
favourable reception to the ambaflador, but-informed him, that, as 
he could not place entire reliance on his word, he propofed himfelf 
to depute two perfons, by name Sree Newaus Rao and Mookut 
Rao, to the rajah, to communicate his views; adding, that the rajah 
might truft to his honour, and go to meet him, when he would fet- 
tle with him the terms that might be concerted between them. The 
vakeel came back with Hyder’s men to the late rajah, and informed 
him of what had paffed; whereupon the rajah intimated his appre- 
henfions of Hyder, whom he {poke of as aman of a quarrelfome 
difpofition, and who had difgraced many perfons of high rank, and 
who would probably be difpofed to init fome mark of difgrace 
upon him alfoy wherefore he (the rajah) declared, that he would 
place his reliance not fo much on Hyder, as upon the aflurances 
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from his two agents, who, being both brahmens, he would, on their 
{wearing by their brahmenical threads, by the falgram, (a ftone fa- 
cred among the Hindus), and by their {words, that he fhould return 
in fafety, confent to accompany them, to have an interview with 
#Hyder ; to all which they agreed; and as Hyder’s army was at 
Toorfhery, the rajah, my uncle, went with Sree Newaus Rao and 
Mookut Rao to meet Hyder, who advanced tofCoorumnar, where 
the meeting took place. 

* During the interview, they converfed about the country: but 
Hyder foon broke off the conference, by demanding of the rajah a 
crore of gold mohurs; upon which the latter affured him, if he 
were to fell the whole of the Calicut country, he could not get near 
that fum for it; but that he would deliver the whole of his treafure, 
and other property, and pay him as much as was in his power: yet 
Hyder was not fatisfied with this offer, but caufed the rajah to be 
feized, and imprifoned ;:and fent him under a guard of five hun- 
dred horfe, and two thoufand_ infantry, to the fort-of Calicut; and 
the rajah was confined in his own houfe without food, and was 
ftriftly prohibited from performing the ceremonies of his religion ; 
and as he thought that Hyder might inflié& fome further difgrace 
upon him, either by caufing him to be hanged, or blown from a 
gun, the rajah fet fire to the houfe with his own hand, and was con- 
fumed in it.’ P. 30. 

The reft of Hyder’s condu& was equally violent and trea- 
cherous; but, having traced the firft appearance of the meteor, 
we may now contemplate its extinction. 

‘II. An Account of two Fakeers, with their Portraits. 
By Jonathan Duncan, Efq.’ 

The ablurdity of that fuperftition which can believe that 
pain inflicted on ourfelves muft be pleafing to the deity, is 
ftrongly expofed by the practice of the Indian fakeers. The 
firft of thefe, Praun Poory, is a funyaffy, called Qordhbahu from 
holding his hands conftantly above his head. He withdrew 
from his father’s houfe at the age of nine years, between the 
years 1751 and 1756. Coming to Allahabad, at a meeting 
of pilgrims, he commenced fakeer, adopting his prefent difci- 
pline; the firft operation of which he reprefents as very pain- 
ful, and as requiring a previous eourfe of abftinence.—The 
following paflages are, on more than one account, curious. 
The fecond relates to the fources of the Ganges and Buram- 


pooter. 
‘ From Jaggernauth our traveller returned by nearly the fame 


route to Ramither, whence he paffled over into Silan, or Ceylon, and 
procecded to its capital, which fome, he obferves, call Khundi, 


(Candi), and others Noora; but that Khundi Maha Rauje is the 


prince’s defignation ; and that further on he arrived at Catlyang, on 
a river called the Manic Gunga, where there is a temple ef Car- 
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tica, or Casticeya, the fon of Mahadeo, to which he paid his re- 
{pects, and then went on to vifit the Sreepud, or, * The Divine 
Foot,” fituated upon a mountain of extraordinary height; and on 
one part of which there is alfo {according to this fakeer’s defcrip- 
tion) an extenfive miry cavity, at lied the Bhoput Tank, and which 
bears alfo the name of the Tank of Ravan, or R: aban, (ihe 6 and v 
being pronounced indifferently in various parts of India), one of the 
former kings of this ifland, well known in the Hindu legends for his 
wars with Rama, and feos whom this tapu, or ifland, may proba- 
bly have received its ancient appellation of Taprobane, (i. e. the 
ifle of Raban.) But, however this maybe, our traveller itates, thar, 
leaving this tank, he proceeded on to a ftation called Seeta Koond, 
(where Rama placed his wife Seeta, on the occafion of his war with 
her revifher Ravan), and then reached at length to the Sreepud, on 
a moft extenfive table or flat, where there is (he obferves) a bunga- 
low built over the print of the divine foot; after worfhipping which, 
he returned by the fame route.’ P. 39. 





«Its circumference (i. e. of the lake of Maun Surwur) is of fix 
days journey, and around it are twenty or five-and-twenty gou- 
maris, or religious ftations or temples, and the habitations of the 
people called Dowki, whofe drefs is like that of the Thibetians. 
The Maun Surwur is one lake; but in the middle of it there arifes, 
as it were, a partition wall; and the northern part is called Maun 
Surwur, and the fouthern Lunkadh, or Lunkdeh. From the Maun 
Surwur part iffues one river, and from the Lunkadh part two rie 
vers: the firft is called Brahma, where Purefram making Tupifya, 
the Brahmaputra iffued out, and took its courfe to the eaftward; and 
of the two ftreams that iffue from the Lunkadh, one is called the 
Surju, being the fame which flows by Aydddya, ar Oude; and the 
other is called Sutroodra, (or, i in the Purana s, Shutudru, and vulgarly 
the Sutiuje,) which flows into the Punjaab. country ; and two days 
journey weft from the Maun Surwur is the large town of Teree 
Ladac, the former rajahs of which were Hindus, but have now be- 
come Mahommedans, The inhabitants there are like unto the 
Thibetians. Proceeding from Ladac, feven days journey to the 
fouthward, there is a mountain called Cailafa Cungri, ’ (cungur 
meaning a peak,) which is exceedingly lofty; and on its fummit 
there is a bhowjputr or bhoorjputr tree, from the root of which 
fprouts or gufhes a {mall ftream, which the people fay is the fource 
of the Ganges, and that it comes from Vaicont’ha, or heaven, as is 
alfo related in the Puranas ; although this fource appears to the fight 
to flow from the fpot where grows this bhow)putr tree, which is at 
dn afcent of fome miles: and yet above this there isa ftill loftier 
fummit,-whither no one goes: but [ have heard that on that up- 
permoft pinnacle there is a fountain or cavity, to which a Jagui 
fomehow penetrated ; who, having immerfed his little finger in it, 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. doril, 1800. 2D 
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it became petrified. At four days journey from Cailafa Cungri is 
a mountain called Brahmadanda, or Brahma’s ftaff, in which is the 
fource of the Aliknundra Ganga; and five or fix days journey to 
the fouth of that are fituated on the mountains the temples dedi- 
cated to Cedara, or Kedarnauth and Budranauth ; and from thefe 
hills flow the ftreams called the Kedar Ganga and Sheo Ganga ; 
the confluxes of which, as well as of the Aliknundra, with the 
main ftream of the Ganges, take place near Kernpraug and Deo- 
‘praug, in the vicinity of Serinagur; whence they flow on in a 
united ftream, which iffues into the plains of Hinduttan at the Hur- 


dewar.” P. 44, 


Purkafamund, the Regulus of India, voluntarily reclines on 
a foft fopha of tharp iron fpikes, called fer-feja. This fakeer 


was a devotee from the age of ten years, and accuftonied to 


fleep on thorns and pebbles. He then retired to a cell where 
vermin, for twelve years, gnawed his flefh, and in that interval 
his bed was prepared at his exprefs demand. On this, for four 
months in winter, he made jel-feja (that is, night and day, 
water is dropped on his head) ; and during the remainder of the 
time (thirty-five years in all) he has continued to recline on it, 
Fakeers are maintained at the public expenfe, but their luxu- 
ries are few; and perhaps their abftinence enables them to 
endure thefe tortures with little injury. ' The jel-feja, for in- 
ftance, might have checked the fever and irritation of nume- 
rous wounds. 

‘ [1]. Enumeration of Indian Claffes. By H. T. Cole. 
brooke, Efq.’ 

The feparation of claffes, and the profeffions to which each 
clafs is confined, form the moft fingular of Indian cuftoms. 
It is not however true, that thefe are immutably united. In 
eircumftances of diftrefs, the higher claffes may praCtife fub- 
ordinate profefiions; and to mixed claffes every profeflion is 
apparently open. Intermarriages are regulated with great 
care; and the Hindoo is as cautious in this refpe& as the 
German baron of his thirty quarterings, The minute details 
of this article would not be generally interefting. 

‘TV. Some Account of the Sculprures at Mahabalipoorum ; 
ufually called the Seven Pagodas. By j. Guldingham, Efq.’ 

Thefe fculptures are, in many refpects, curious, and we 
with that the inferiptions could be tranflated. The frequent 
occurrence of the lingam marks the early veneration of the 
eaftern tribes for the plaftic generative power, borrowed by 
the Greeks, and turned from the venerable objet of original 
worfhip to a licentious and lefs metaphorical fyftem. The 
fingam is f{uppofed to be the lion, but appears not to be a very 
charateriflic refemblance of that animal. Perhaps it is a me- 
-taphorical one; and, from the reiemblance of the found, it 
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feems to denote the Dea Mater. The Cybele of the Greeks, it 


may be obferved, was drawn by lions. The perfeverance of 
the artifts in finifhing and adorning thefe ftructures is‘ confie 
derable, but not aftonifhing, as granite, when dug from the 
earth, is comparatively foft, and, in rude countries where there 
is little leifure for ufelefs labour, granitic columns are often 
found with figures and dates fculptured on them. 


* Eaft of the village, and wafhed by the fea, which, perhaps, 
would have entirely demolifhed_it before now, but for a defence of 
large ftones in front, is a pagoda of ftone, and cootaining the lin- 
gam, was dedicated to Siva, Befides the ufual figures within, one 
of a gigantic ftature is obferved ftretched out on the ground, and 
reprefented as fecured in that pofition. This the brahmens tell you 
was defigned for a rajah who was thus fecured ty Viflnu; pro- 
bably alluding to a prince of the Vifhnu caft having conquered the 
country, and taken its prince. The furf here breaks far out over, 
as the brahmens inform you, the ruins of the city, which was in- 
credibly large and magnificent. Many of the mafies of ftone near 
the fhore appear to have been wrought. <A brahmen, about fifty 
years of age, a native of the place, whom I have had an opportue 
nity of converfing with fince my arrival at Madras, informed me, 
his grandfather had frequently mentioned having feen the gilt tops 
of five pagodas in the furf, no longer vifible. In the account of 
this place by Mr. William Chambers, inthe firft volume of the 
Afiatic Refearches, we find mention of a brick pagoda, dedicated 
to Siva, and wafhed by the fea; this is no longer vifible; but as 
the brahmens have no recollection of fuch a ftructure, and as Mr. 
Chambers wrote from memory, I am inclined to think the pagoda 
of {tone mentioned above to be the one he means. However, it 
appears from godd authorities, that the fea on this part of the coaft 
is encroaching by very flow, but no lefs certain fteps, and will 
perhaps in a lapfe of ages entirely hide thefe magnificent ruins,’ 
P. 72. 





‘ The brahmen before mentioned informed me, that their Pu- 
ranas contained no account of any of the ftructures here defcribed, 
except the itone pagodas near the fea, and the pagodas of brick at 
the village, built by the Dherma rajah, and his brothers: he, how- 
ever, gave me the following traditional account: that a northern 
prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about one thouiand years 
ago, was defirous of having a great work executed, but the Hindu 
{culptors and mafons refufed to execute it on the terms he offered ; 
attempting force I fuppofe, they, in number about four thoufand, - 
fied with their effects froin his country hither, where they refided 
four or five years, and in this interval executed thefe magnificent 
works. The prince at length difcovering them, prevailed on them 
to return, which they did, leaving the works unfinifhed as they ap- 
pear at prefent. 
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'* To thofe who know the nature of thefe people, this account 
will not appear improbable. At prefent we fometimes hear of alt 
the individuals of a particular branch of trade deferting their houfes, 
becaufe the hand of power has treated them fomewhat roughly ; and 
we obferve like circumffances continually in miniature. Why the 
brahmens refident on the {pot keep this account fecret I cannot de- 
termine; but am led to fuppofe they have an idea, the more they 
can envelope the place in my ftery, the more people will be tempted 
to vifit and invettiga ite, by which means they profit confiderably. 

¢ The difference of ftyle in the architeCiure of thefe {trutures, 
and thofe on the coaft hereabouts, (with exceptions to the pagodas 
of brick at the village, and that of ftone near the fea, both men- 
tioned in the Puranas, and which are not different), tends to prove 
that the artifts were not of this country; and the refemblance of 
fome of the figures and pillars to thofe in the Elephanta cave, feems 
to indicate they were from the northward.’ Pp. 74. 


‘ V. Account of the Hinduftanee Horometry. By John 
Gilchrift, Efg.’ 

We find it impoffible to give the fubftance of this curious 
article in fhorter exprefions than thofe of the author, or with- 
out the affifiance of the plate. “The horometry of Hindoftan 
is very imperfect, and feems by no means to have kept pace 
with the improvements of the Hindus in aftronomy. It is ap- 
parently the early divijion of a race not highly refined or 
deeply inftructed ; and as it is more accurate when nearer the 
equator, it was probably formed within the tropics. 

‘ VI. Qa Indian Weights and Meafures. By H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Efq.’ 

A minute divifion of weights and meafures, far below what 
even the moit precious fubitance may require,:is a vifionary 
refinement, neither connected with extreme civilifation, nor 
with the {carcity of the moft ufeful fubftances. To fell, for 
inftance, a grain, or the thoufandith part of the weight of a 
fingle black mustard feed, could never be neceflary, for it 
would be ufelefs ; and the moit refined civilifation could not 
fritter away the neceffaries of life, or render fo minute a fub- 
divifion of its luxuries expedient. We know:that light has 
no weight or power inde pendent of its velocity; yet the 
{mallet fenfible quantity of light is fuppofed to be ‘divided into 
thirty atoms; and the black muttard feed, which 1s ftated only 


as 2", part of the weight of a bariey-corn, is fuppofed to con- 
tain 15. 400 of thefe atoms. ‘The gunja or ractica is the ge- 
neral mediutn of comparifon for other weights, and is fuppofed 
equal to four grains of rice in the hufk, or as.many {mall bar- 
ley-corns. In the fame way meafures of {pace are divided in- 
to the minuteft parts: the fmalleft grain of fand, in one of the 
Purana meatures, is divided into 512 atoms, or fubdivifions of 
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the mjnuteft ray of light; and, in the Vridda Menu, the fmall- 
eft poppy feed is thought to contain as many parts, under a dif- 
ferent denomination. In aftronomy, the divifion is» equally 
minute. Our fecond is divided into fixty-eight parts. 

¢ VII. Of the City of Pegue, and the Temple of Shoemadoo. 
Praw. By Captain Michael Symes.’ 

We have reafon to expect from captain Symes a full ac- 
count of this eaftern diftri& ; and in the mean time the pre- 
fent defcription is a favourable fpecimen of the accuracy with 
which he has obferved, and the clearnefs with which he de- 
{cribes.. He furveys, in this paper, only the remains of what 
was once. an extenfive and opulent city, carried by affault, and 
defolated by Alompraw in 1757. ‘The pagodas or praws only 
efcaped the fury of the conquerors; and that which is noticed 
in the prefent article has alone heen repaired... It is temark- 
able that the invader fhould be honoured with the title which 
is given to the facred ftructure: we fele€&t the note that ex- 
plains the appellation. | 


‘ Shoe is the Birman word for golden; and there can be little 
doubt that Madao is a corruption of the Hindu Maha Deva or Deo. 
I could not learn from the Birmans the origin or etymology of the 
term ; but it was explained to me as importing a promontory that 
overlooked land and water. Praw fignifies Lord, and is always ane 
nexed to the name of a facred building. It is likewife a fovercign 
and facerdotal title ; and frequently ufed by an inferior when ad- 
drefling his fuperior, The analogy between the Birmans and the 
ancient Egyptians, in the application of this term, as well as in 
many other inftances, is highly deferving notice. 

* Phra was the proper name under which the Egyptians firft 
adored the fun, before it received the allegorical appellation of Ofi- 
ris, or Author of Time. They likewife conferred it on their kings 
and priefts. In the firft book of Mofes, chap. xli, Pharaoh gives 
“¢ Jofeph to wife the daughter of Potiphera, or the prieft of On.” 
In the book of Jeremiah, a king of Egypt is ftyled, “ Pharaoh 
Ophra.” And it is not a very improbable conjeéture, that the title 
Pharaoh, given to fucceffive kings of Egypt, is a corruption of the 
word Phru, or Praw; in its original fenfe fignifying the fun, and 
applied to the fovereign and the priefihood, as the reprefentatives 
on earth of that {plendid luminary.’ P, 115. 

‘ This extraordinary edifice is built on a double terrace, one 
raifed upon another. The lower and greater terrace is about ten 
feet above the natural level of the ground. It is quadrangular. The 
upper and leffer terrace is of a like fhape, raifed about twenty feet 
above the lower terrace, or thirty above the level of the country. I 
judged a fide of the lower terrace to be 1391 feet, of the upper 684. 
The walls that faftained the fides of the terraces, both upper and 
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lower, are in a ftate of ruin. They were formerly covered with 

plaifter, wrought into various figures. The area of the lower is . 
firewed with the fragments of {mall decayed buildings; but the up- 

per is kept free from filth, and in tolerable good order. There is 

a ftrong prefumption that the fortrefs is coeval with this building ; 

as the earth of which the terraces are compofed, appears to have 

been taken from the ditch; there being no other excavation in the 

city, or its neighbourhood, that could have afforded a tenth part of 

the quantity. . 

‘ Thefe terraces are afcended by flights of ftone fteps, broken 
and neglected. On each fide are dwellings of the rahaans, or priefts, 
taifed on timbers four or five feet from the ground. Their houfes 
confift only of a fingle hall. The wooden pillars that fupport them 
are turned with neatnefs. The roof is of tile, and the fides of 
fheathing-boards. There are a number of bare benches in every 
houfe, on which the rahaans fleep. We faw no furniture. 

¢ Shoemadoo is a pyramid, compofed of brick and plaifter, with 
fine thell mortar, without excavation or aperture of any fort; o€ta- 

onal at the bafe, and {piral at top. Each fide of the bafe meafures 
162 feet. This immenfe breadth diminifhes abruptly ; and a fimi- 
lar building has not unaptly beén compared in fhape to a large {peak- 
ing trumpet. 

‘Six feet from the ground there is a wide ledge, which furrounds 
the bafe of the building; on the plane of which are fifty-feven 
{mall {pires, of equal fize, and equidiftant. One of them meafured 
twenty-feven feet in height, and forty in circumference at the bote 
tom. Ona higher ledge there is another row, confifting of fifty- 
three fpires, of fimilar flape and meafurement. A great variety of. 
mouldings encircles the building ; and ornaments, fomewhat refem- 
bling the fleur de lys, furround what may be called the bafe of the 
{pire. Circular mouldings likewife gird this part to a confiderable 
height; above which there are ornaments in ftucco, not unlike the 
heaves of a Corinthian capital; and the whole is crowned by a tee, 
or umbrella of open iron-work, from which rifes an iron rod with a 
gilded. pennant. 

¢ The tee, or umbrella, is to be feen on every facred building in 
repair, that is of a fpiral form. ‘The raifing and confecration of this 
laft and indifpenfible appendage, is an act of high religious folemnity, 
and a feafon of feftivity and relaxation.” Pp. 116. 


The judicious and liberal policy of the fucceffor of the mer- 
cilefs conqueror had permitted the natives to rebuild the city, 
and this their chief teinple. He has made it alfo the feat of the 
fubordinate governor; and, except in not filling places of truft 
or profit, has placed his new fubjects on the fame footing with 
the Birmans. The houfes are compofed of wood, and covered 
with a lighter material of the fame kind, and confequently 
fires are extenfively deftructive; yet this mode of building 1s 
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eommon in the eaft, and not unfuitable to the fuperior ranks. 
Fires are carefully guarded againtt ; and near every houfe is a 
bamboo pole to which a ee is fixed to pull down the houfe 
which may be accidentally in flames. Pegue once filled 
fquare, each fide of which was a mile and a half in extent. 
A finall part of this quadrangle is now rebuilt. Tradition car- 
ries back the foundation of the temple between two and three 
thoufand years ; but the account is fo debafed by fiction, as to 
deferve no credit. | 

‘ VIII. Defcription of the Tree called, by the Burmas, 
Launzan. By Francis Buchanan, Efgq. M. D.’ 

The feeds of this tree grow in the northern mountains of Ava, 
and are very oily. It is probable that their oil may render 
them highly pfeful; but the plants procured by Dr. Buchanan, 
who accompanied the deputation to Ava, did not long live. 
The defcription of the tree is fubjoined. It moft nearly ap- 
proaches, in habit, Dr. Roxburgh’s genus tfaroo mamady, and 
is not very diftant in appearance from the chitraca of that bo- 
tanift. 

‘ 1X. Specimen of the Language of the People inhabiting 
the Hills in the Vicinity of Bhagulpoor. By Major R.E. Ro- 
herts.’ 

Major Roberts fupplies the deficiency in lieutenant Shaw’s de- 
/{cription of thefe tmbes, by adding a {pecimen of their lan- 

guage. They have no written character, but convey meflages 
by a kind of quipos. The chief, for inftance, who promited 
to wait on the Englifh commander in four days, fent a ftraw 
with. four knots on it. 

‘ X. An Account of the Difcovery of two Urns ‘in the Vi- 
cinity of Benares. By Jonathan Duncan, Efg.’ : 

Thefe urns were found, in 1794, by men who were digging for 
ftones froma fubterraneous building of great antiquity near 
Benares. It has been fuppofed that this was only a temporary 
depofit till the remains could be thrown into the Ganges—an 
opportunity which never occurred. Mr. Duncan more juftly 
fuppofes thefe religues to belong to one of the worthippers of 
Budha, who never committed their dead to the facred nver. A 
{mall ftatue of Budha found near the fpot fupports this con- 

ating ; but we wifh to know whether the bones appeared to 
ave ever undergone the action of fire: from the fmall quan- 
tity of human remains, we imagine that this was-the cafe. 

‘ XI. Account of fome Ancient Infcriptions.’ 

Thefe infcriptions were found near Ellura, on the weftern 
fide of India, and were deciphered by lieutenant Wilford, who 
fortunately procured a book containing many of the ancient 
alphabets. If the legend be true, it is a curious one: we fele& 
it with a fpecimen of the tranflations, 
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¢ The numbers I. III. IV. and V. relate to the wanaerings of 
Yudifhtira and the Pandovas through forefts and uninhabited places. 
They were precluded, by agreement, from converfing with man- 
kind ; but their friends and relations, Vidura and Vyafa, contrived 
to convey to them fuch intelligence and information as they deemed 
neceflary for their fafety, ‘This they did by writing fhort and ob- 
fcure fentences on rocks or {tones in the wildernefs, and in charac. 
ters previoufly agreed upon betwixt them. Vyafa is the fuppofed 
author of the Puranas. 

¢ No. I. Confifts of four diftiné& parts, which are to be read fe- 
parately. In the firft part, either Vidura or Vyafa informs Yudifh~ 
tira of the hoftile intentions of Duryodhen. 

“© From what I have feen of him (Duryodhen), and after having 
fully confidered (the whole tenor of his conduct), I am fatisfied that 
he isa wicked man. Keep thyfelf concealed, O chief of the ile 
luftrious !” 

‘ In the fecond part of No. I. 

“ Having firft broken the ftone (that clofes thy cave) come here 
fecretly, old man, that thou mayeft obtain the object of thy defire. 
Thy fufferings vex me fore.” 

* In the 3d part of No. I. 

“ ©, moft unfortunate, the wicked is come,” 

* In the fourth part of No. I. 

* Yudifhtira and his followers being exhaufted with their fuffer- 
ings, made overtures of peace through Vidura and Vyafa.. They 
had at firit fome hope of fucceifs, when fuddenly an,end was put to 
the negociations, and affairs took another turn. This piece of in- 
telligence they conveyed to Yudifhtira in the following manner: 

‘ ath. * Another word.” 

¢ This expreflion, is an adverbial form, is ftill in ufe to exprefs 
the fame thing.’ Pp. 136. 

¢ XII. Obfervations on the Alphabetic Syftem of the Lan- 
guage of Awa and Rac’hain. By Captain John Towers.’ 

The languages of Ava and Aracan are of great importance, 
as thefe countries lie in the intermediate fpot between Hindoitan 
and China; and, if the inhabitants of the latter were derived 
from the former, we may here find the thades of difference, 
which, at a greater diftance, are more ftriking. The language 
of Siam is alio nearly the fame; but, unfortunately, no ftandard 
of orthography, and no trace of grammatical arrangement, are 
to be found in it. Attention and perfeverance muft fupply the 


defects. 


‘ Every writing that has hitherto come under obfervation, has 
been full of the groffeft inaccuracies; even thofe ftamped by the 
higheft authority ; fuch as official papers from the king of Ava to 
our government. How far the Palit, or facred language, in which 
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their religious ordinances are written, may be exempted from this 
remark, it is impoflible to fay. The prielts:are almoft the only peo- 
ple converfant in it, and few even among them are celebrated for 
the accuracy and extent of their knowledge. Between Ramu and 
JMlamabad, only one perfon has been heard of, and to him accefs 
has not hitherto been obtainable. Enquiry feems to favour an opi- 
yion,' that an acquaintance with both languages is abfolutely necef- 
fary to effect the important purpofes that at prefent introduce them- 
felves to our notice, and which are to prove the inhabitants of Siam, 
Ava, and Aracan, to be one and the fame people in language, man- 
ners, Jaws, and religion; and features of the ftrongeft refemblance 
between them and thofe of Afam, Nepal, and Tibet; and even- 
tually to.add another link to the chain of general knowledge, by 
furnifhing materials, for filling up the interval that feems at prefeat 
to feparate the Hisidus from the Chinefe.’ Pp, 156. 


To be continuea. 
( 





Communications to the Board of Agriculture; on SubjeGs rela- 
tive to the Hufbandry and internal Improvement of the Coun- 
try. 2Vols. 4to. Vol. J. 11. 135s. Vol. II. 16s. Boards, 
Robinfons, 


ALL who have attentively confidered the importance of 
agriculture, and the means of its improvement, muft have 
perceived the neceffity of collecting the indigefted mafs of ex- 
perimental facts, which have been gradually accumulating for 
a confiderable time, into fyftematic order and arrangement, 
that they may be rendered more completely applicable to dif- 
ferent purpofes of utility.. In this bufinefs the county re- 
ports, fo far as they have gone, have done much. hey 
have fhown us the true ftate of various agricultural prac- 
tices, and have brought others to our view that had been 
concealed by the locality of their nature, and the circum- 
itances under which they were difcovered. Much, however, 
{till remains to be effe€ted in this way, before the bulky ma- 
terials can be reduced into that clear and exact order which is 
seceffary for the advancement of hufbandry. To facilitate 
the accomplifhment of fo defirable an objeét, materials have 
been colleGed from various quarters on many detached fub- 
jects by the board of agriculture, which are here placed un- 
der their proper heads, and prefented to the public in a form 
that has utility to recommend it. 

Before we proceed to the examination of the more ufeful 


parts of thefe communications, we may obferve, that the hiftory 
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of thofe circumftances which led to the eftablifhment of the 
board, and the ftatements of its progreflive advancement, 
however highly we may approve the inftitution, and the ex- 
ertions of the patriotic baronet in promoting it, more properly 
belong to thofe periodical works that record the tranfaétions 
of the year than to fuch a publication as that which 1s now 
before us. As they ftand at prefent, they occupy a portion 
much larger than was requifite for details that mutt have been 
regiftered in other publications. , 

However imperfect the conftru@ion and arrangement of 
farm-houfes, offices, and other buildings, may in general be, 
no one who has been engaged in the management of rural af- 
fairs can be ignorant of the advantages that refult from the 
judicious diftyibution of fuch conveniencies. Without meth- 
od, or due attention to the bufinefs that is to be conduéted 
in fach buildings, much lofs muft be fuftained in time, labour, 
and the waite of food, as well asin what relates to the manage- 
ment of the dunghill; a matter of ferious importance in moft 
fitvations. The firft part of this volume offers many ufeful 
hints and directions on thefe different fubjeG&ts. Mr. So 
the writer of the firft communication, afferts that the cone 
fitruction of farm-buildings may, for the moft part, be accom- 
plifhed at much lefs expenfe than is commonly fuppofed; a 
point in which we have ftrong grounds for agreeing with him. 
His calculation is this: 


‘ Allowing for circumftances and the variation of prices, I am,’ 
he fays, ‘ fully perfuaded by the obfervations I have made in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, that in general one year’s rent of the 
farm, if ‘not under zal. (or at moft two) is amply fufficient for 
_ building every accommodation neceflary upon that farm, exclufive 
of the dwelling-houie: and that one year’s rent is enough to build 
a dwelling-houfe, on all farms not exceeding 4ool. a year (in many 
fituations lefs may do). And laftly, that soo]. are fufficient fora 
dwelling-houfe, and 1oool, for offices on a farm of any extent.’ 
P, 2 


On the conftrufion and means of proportioning farm 
hovfes and offices, many ufeful hints are offered, fome of 
which may be laid before the reader. It is obferved that 


* Farm buildings fhould be proportioned and conftru€ted ac- 
cording to the fize and produce of the farm ; which, in fettling their 
dimenfions and arrangement, muft be particularly taken into con- 
fideration. If, for example, the farm is adapted entirely to graz- 
ing, very few buildings will be neceflary, except fome fheds, and 
thefe will be in ufe chiefly during the winter feafon, temporary ones 
being often erected in the fields for the fummer. On farms where 
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cattle are houfed only in winter, or in fuch farms where more build- 


ings are u‘ed in winter than in {ummer, a great expenfe i in roofing 
may be faved in cattle fheds, by erecting walls oily, or having pil- 
lars or pofts placed and framed in fuch a manner as to fupport hay- 
ricks, peas, or any other fort of ricks that are not intended to be 
taken down till the fpring or fummer. This will not only anfwer 
the purpofe of an excellent warm roof, but will be a very good fitu- 
ation for building fuch ricks. If, however, the farm is entirely 
for yrazing, as before fuppofed, there may not be a fufficiency of 
ricks, unlefs of the fodder for the cattle, to make fuch temporary 
roofs. In that cafe the fheds muft of courfe have permanent ones, 
which may be of the cheapeft conftru€tion. Or if there dhould be 
a fufficient number of boards about the farm, as is fometimes the 
cafe, they may ‘be laid loofely on, to ferve as a roof to the fheds, 
till wanted for other purpofes. 

‘ A dairy farm will require a different fort of accommodations, 
being in general compofed partly of the grazing and partly .of the 
arable kind. The cow-houfes muft be praportioned to the nume 
ber of cows ufually kept, with every other accommodation for car- 
rying on the dairy bufinefs, whether as a cheefe. or butter farm, 
Small ftables and a fmall barn are fufficient for fuch a farm. But 
in an arable or corn farm, which generally partakes of both the 
other forts, the buildings muft be more numerous, and fuited in 
fome refpect to all thefe different purpofes, The diables, in pro- 
portion to the number of horfes or cattle requifite for labouring the 
farm. ‘The cow-houfes and feeding-houfes, according to the num. 
ber of cows generally kept, and cattle fed. ‘The barn and granary, 
according to the extent of arable land; together with all the other 
ufual accommodations for breeding young horfes or cattle, for 
hogs, poultry, &c. all which muft be particularly confidered of 
while planning the farm offices. 

¢ Since the invention of thrafhing-mills, [threing-mills] a mot 
material alteration may be made in the conftru¢ction of farm buildings, 
particularly in barns. The tedious and laborious operation of thrafh- 
ing with the flail, made it neceflary to have the barn large enough to 
hold a great quantity of corn in the ftraw, or at leaft to contain a 
whole {tack at once ; and Befides, to have it fo lofty as to give fuf- 
ficient height for raifing the flail. This is by no means neceffary 
where there is a thrafhing-mill; for as the mill, if properly con- 
ftructed, will thrafh the corn as faft as taken in, it is unneceflary to 
throw in the whole itack at once; and what remains of it in the 
rick-yard, if any, may be covered with a tarpawling, or painted 
canvas for that purpofe; a thing that every farmer ought to have, 
being of -effential nfe either in cafe of a fudden fhower in harvelt 
when building a ftack or hay-rick, or of leaving one unfinifhed at 
night, or any other time.’ P. 3. 


Much has been faid by perfons who have, perhaps, only 
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beftowed a curfory attention upon the fubje&t, of the advan- 
tages of having the farm-houfes contiguous to the offices. We 
believe, with the author of this paper, however, that they are 
better at fome diftance; they are certainly more pleafant, and 
more conducive to the health of their inhabitants, where fuch 
a mode of arrangement is adopted, and if the fpace which 
feparates them he not too great for the convenient perform- 
ance of the different operations that may be neceffary, no dif- 
advantage can be produced. In the plans annexed, the writer 
appears to have properly had in view fimplicity, cheapnefs, and 
convenience. 

The obfervations on the general unneceffary fize of barns, 
and the benetits arifing from the {tacking of grain, are for the 
moft part juft ; but we believe that Mr Beatfon knows little of 
littering animals with the thatch from the ftack-yards, if ss 
can fuppofe it to go as far, and ¢ anfwer equally well,’ 
frefh ftraw. Weare certain that the ftraw, trom being ex- 
pofed to the weather, foon becomes fo tender as to be of little 
or no value for fuch purpofes. In moft diftri€ts too this ar- 
ticle is more valuable than he feems to apprehend. 

In what is here advanced with refpe&t to the conftruction 
of granaries, and other places for the prefervation of corn, we 
obferve little thatis new. ‘The plans that are offered, -however, 
are fuch as deferve the notice of thofe who have large farms. 

To the conftru@tion of ftables the writer has paid great at- 
tention. He juftly reprobates the abfurd practice that has been 
fo long followed, of giving ftalls fo much flope in paving 
them. ‘There are many reafons for condemning the practice ; 
but thofe on which the author refts its rejection, are the fol- 
lowing. 


* For my own part I think that horfes ought to ftand in a ftable 
as nearly on a level as poflible; nor can there be any reafon what- 
ever to the contrary, unlefs that of carrying off the moilture ; 
which I hope to fhew may be much more effectually done by pav- 
ing the fialls' level, than in the common way. 

_* A horfe’s feet are of fo much importance to his mafter, that 
no pains fhould be fpared to keep them in the beft order, and free 
from every blemifh or complaint, for the leaft flaw, or the leaft in- 
jury there, may render him incapable of work, perhaps altogether 
ufelefs, 

* Nothing can be worfe for a horfe’s heels than to make. him 
ftand always on a flope or declivity. It not only occafions greafe, 
cracks, feratches, &c. but by keeping the séndond and finews of his 
paitern joints in a conftant ftate of extenfion, caufes a ftiffnefs in 
thofe joints, which muft prevent him the free ufe of them. Nor 
can a horfe reft fo eafily on a flope as on a level.’ P. 20. 


In the conftruétion of thefe offices, as well as cow-houfes 
‘  ] 
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and the other buildings conne&ted with them, we find a ftead 
endeavour to correct and remove a flovenly and wafteful cial 
tom that has long been fuffered to difgrace the farm-yard fy- 
ftem of various diftricts, that of permitting the liquor pro- 
duced in fuch places to run away and be loft. In our author’s 
plans this is effeCtually guarded againft by fuitable drains and 
refervoirs. 7 

Some valuable plans are fuggefted for improvements in the 
fmaller order of farm-buildings, by which time and labour 
may be confiderably abridged ; and the paper is concluded by 
2 few obfervations on fituation and other circumftances. Some 
of thefe are judicious, and demand the regard of thofe who 
are in the leaft anxious to promote the improvement of rural 
ceconomy. 

Mr. Fant’s Memoir, and Mr. Croker’s Effay, contain 
much intereiting matter on the fame fubjects ; but their range 
is more confined, and their plans principally proceed on the 
principle of overlooking the bufinefs of the farm-yards and 
offices from the houfe. Such fchemes, however defirable they 
may be, can very feldom be fully put in execution; and if 
they could, the advantages derived from them would probably 
be lefs than is commonly fuppofed ; for where there is a dere- 
li€tion of principle in the fervant, no care of the mafter, no 
form, confiruction, or fituation of his buildings, can, we be- 
lieve, prevent him from being cheated and plundered. 

The communication on corn-ffands is ufeful ; but the re- 
marks are not wholly new. Circular ftands have been long 
employed for the purpofe of ftacking and preferving grain in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

The fecond part brings to our view the fituation of labour- 
ers in hufbandry, and the neceffity of providing cottages, and 
a {mall portion of land, in order to render them more com. 
fortable. The information contained 1n the letter of the earl 
of Winchelfea, and in lord Brownlow’s anfwers to different 
queries, is of the moft fatisfaCtory kind. It confirms what 
has been long fuppofed by thofe who have paid the preateft ate 
tention to the fubject, that nothing is fo advantageous to this 
valuable clafs of men, and at the fame time fo. ufeful to the 
owners of land, as that of their having land for the purpofe 
of keeping a cow, or for cultivating asa garilen. But let us 
bear ti.e earl. 


‘ By means of thefe advantages, the iabourers and their families 
live better, and are confequently more fit to endure labour; it 
makes them more contented, and more attached to their fituation, 
and it gives them a fort of independence, which makes them fet‘a 
higher value upon their character. In the neighbourhood in which 
I live, men fo circumftanced are almoit always confidered as the 
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moft to be depended on and trufted: the poffeffing a little property 
certainly gives a fpur to induftry; as a proof of this, it has almoft 
always happened to me, that when a labourer has obtained a cow, 
and land fufficient to maintain her, the firft thing he has thought 
of, has been, how he could fave money enough to buy another; 
and I have almoft always had applications for more land from thofe 
people fo circumftanced. There are feveral labourers in my neigh- 
bourhood, who have got on in that manner, till they now keep 
* two, three, and fome four cows, and yet are amongft the hardeft 
working men in the country, and the beft labourers. I believe 
there are from feventy to eighty labourers upon my eftate in Rut- 
land, who keep from one to four cows each; and I have always 
heard that they are hard working induftrious men; they manage 
their land well, and always pay their rent.’ P. 77. 


Thefe fas clearly fhow the abfurdity of an opinion that 
has been haftily adopted, and inconfiderately maintained, that 
the permitting of labourers to poffefs land, rendered them lefs 
induftrious, and lefs attentive to the concerns of the farmer. 
The contrary is obvioufly the cafe, and muft indeed be fo, 
from the intereft which they feel, as well as the local attach- 
ment which is engendered by fuch means. 

The anfwers of lord Brownlow and Mr. Crutchley obviate 
fome objections that have been made to this fort of cottage 
fyftems, and exhibit the nature and advantages of it with 
great clearnefs and accuracy. 

The obfervations and reflexions of Mr, Holland and Mr. 
Beatfon on the conftruction of cottages are interefting in 
many refpects, and furnith the builder with much neceilary 
information. ‘The defigns that accompany them are in gene- 
ral recommended by their utility and convenience. Thofe of 
Mr. Croker are upon a fmaller fcale, but are not, perhaps, 
lefs deferving of the notice of thofe who are engaged in the 
erection of fuch buildings. 

The third part is wholly taken up with the very important 
bufinefs of roads. Mefi. Beatfon, Wright, Jeffop, Holt, 
Wiikes, Erfkine, and Ellis, have brought to our view a large 
portion of ufeful matter on this imperfectly underftood and 
generally ill-executed employment. ‘The range of the firft 
writer is extenfive ; and he fairly remarks that 


‘ While the prefent turnpike-laws remain in force, and the com- 
mon mode is practifed of choofing furveyors aitnually, or by rota- 
tion, without the fmalleft regard to abilities or experience, it can- 
not be expected the public convenience will be fo much attended 
to as it ought to be; neither is it to be expected, that the generality 
of furveyors, fo chofen, can know the proper directions to give, 
in making or repairing roads, nor the proper manner of making 
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eftimates, fo as either to conclude an agreement with an artful con- 
tractor, or to form a correct judgement of fuch propeiats as may 
be made. 

‘ From thefe difadvantages, it is inconceivable the lofs that may 
be occafioned, or the mifchief that may be done, by an ignorant 
and inexperienced furveyor.’ p. 122. 


Another reafon which, he conceives, operates againft the 
proper management of roads, is the great influence of country 
gentlemen. He therefore fuggefts that 


‘ there fhould be a controlling power over the meafures pro- 
pofed by country gentlemen refpe&ing turnpike roads: for to al- 
low thofe gentlemen to decide ultimately on the laying out a sew 
road through their own lands, or even on the diftributton of the 
money to be expended in repairing old roads, is, in fa@, making 
them judges in their own caufe. In fhort, it is an objec fo truly 
important to the interefts of the community at large, and of the 
kingdom in gerteral, to procure the moft eafy, fate, and expedi- 
tious, and the leaft expeufive intercourfe with every part, either by 
means of the beft roads, or the eafieft conftructed navigable ca- 
nals, that it is a meafure, (fays he), I prefume, highly deferving 
the attention of the legiflature ; and it is a field fo wide and exten- 
five, and in which there is fuch an immenfity of bufinefs to attend 
to, if properly managed, that it would almoft rgquire a board for 
that particular purpofe,—a board of roads and internal communi- 
cations. —In this board might be vefted the controlling power and 
management of all the public roads and canals in the kingdom; 
the letting of the tolls, or collecting the revenues arifing from thofe 
roads and canals; the iffuing orders for making and repairing them, 
and money for that purpofe; and, in fhort, the whole power of 
regulating and decicang every thing refpecting fo important a truft. 
Under this board fhould be appointed the moft able furveyors and 
infpectors, to each of which fhould be allotted a certain county or 
number of counties ; and they might be changed annually, or trie 
ennially, from one diftri to another, that they may the more ge- 
nérally know the beft pratices followed in different places, and be 
the lefs liable to form intimacies or partialities. Over thefe diftri& 
furveyors, fhould be a general furveyor, refident moftly with the 
board, but occafionally to vilit different parts, as circum {tances may 
require. 

‘ Ifa plan of this nature, or fomething fimilar to it; were ad- 
opted, we fhould then no more hear of thofe numerous com plaints 
that are fo often made refpeéting the abufes committed in the ma- 
hagement of turnpike-roads, and of the money levied at the toll 
bars ; at many of which, it is faid, “ the money levied is more than 
doubie of what is neceflary for executing, in the completeft man- 
ner, the work which is often executed in a very flovenly manner, 
and fometimes not executed at all.’ Pp. 123, 
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Sach powers might properly, as is here infinuated, be vefted 
in the * Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvements,” 
being, in fome me afure, an object of the attention of that ufe- 
ful eftablifhment. 

The bufineis of repairing roads is, in general, fo thames 
fully neglected, and fo badiy performed, that a few of the te- 
marks and fuggeftions contained in this valuable paper may be 
laid before the public. The cuflom of permitting roads to get 
much out of order before they are repaired, is equally eros 
neous and expenfive.. The author obferves, that 


¢ Where the funds will admit (and in general it would bea great 
faving) proper perfons fhould be appointed in every parith or di- 
firic&t, or to have the charge of a certain length of road, to obferve 
frequently if any partis giving way, and to repair it immediately ; 
and particular care fhould be taken to prevent water lodging in any 
hollow part, or in the tracks of carriages. And thofe hollow places 
or tracks fhould immediately be filled up with proper materials, 
when the water is completely drained off, but not before, as is too 
often the cafe. Sometimes fuch tracks may eafily be effaced, with- 
out being filled up, merely by removing the fides of them; butas 
thefe fides generally confift of an earthy fubftance- that has been. 
thrown out by wheel carriages, it fhould, on no account, if of that 
nature, be laid again in the tracks, as that would make but a very 
fuperficial repair, and would foon be as bad as before. Nor fhould 
any large ftones ever be allowed to lie on the furface of the road, 
or even near the furface, unlefs the whole breadth of it is: equally 
hard; for, as already obferved, wherever one wheel of a carriage 
goes over fuch a ftone, efpecially if a little above the furface, the 
other wheel, by having the greater part of the burthen thrown upon 
it, will cut a deep rut directly oppofite, unlefs that part is equally 
hard or firm, confequently every thing that tends to make any car- 
riage or waggon heel more to one fide than the other, fhould im- 
mediately be removed; and for the fame reafon, if any part of the 
track on one fide is growing deeper than that on the other, it ought 
without delay to be filled up. Thefe cafes will happen chiefly on 
convex roads, or where it is the abfurd practice of all waggoners 
and carters, to follow conftantly the fame track, which Pri could 
have no pretext for doing, if roads were formed and conftruéted as 
herein directed ; but fo bigoted are the people in many parts of the 
country to this foolifly cuftom, that all the axletrees of their wheel 
Carriages are made exactly the fame length, for the very purpofe of 
following one another, as if it were confidered a beneficial praétice 
both for the roads and for the eafe of the horfes. But in my hum- 
ble opinion the reverfe fhould be the practice, and where that cuf= 
tom prevails the axletrees of all wheel-carriages fhould be made of 
different lengths, for the very purpofe of preventing them follow- 
ing the fame track. -That is, if one parifli were to have them of 



































a certain length, another parifh‘an inch longer, another two inches 


longer, &c.: and perhaps it: would-be the beft way to make the’ 


extreme lengths in contiguous parifhes, fo that the fhorteft fhould 
be in the parifh next the longeft, &c. 

‘ If the foregoing directions were rigidly attended to, and every 
appearance of a breach or defeé at once repaired, the fame mate- 
rials when difplaced, would very often, if properly relaid, and fit 
for the purpofe, repair the part beginning to fail; whereas if neg+ 
lected for fome time, and allowed to get much out of repair, it 
will probably require a confiderable additional quantity of mate- 
rials, and thereby occafion a great deal of expence that might have 
been faved. 

‘ The fummer feafon is the beft not only for making but for re- 
pairing roads, nor ought they on any account to be touched in win- 
ter, unlefs to give a temporary aid to fome fudden breach that is 
perhaps almoft impaflable, or to let off any ftanding water, as be- 
fore recommended. Yet nothing is more common than to fee’ a 
number of labourers employed on the highways in winter, when 
the days are fhort, and but a few hours labour can be obtained of 
them. Indeed fo little attention is there often paid to repairing the 
highways, that fometimes old infirm people are employed for this 
purpofe, as if repairing roads were a fort of trifling bye job, merely 
for the employment of paupers, or lame miferable objects, who can 
get no other means of fubfiftence.’ P. 147. 


If the truftees, furveyors, and managers of ¢oads, were as 
attentive to thefe circumflances as they ought to be, there 
would be much lefs occafion to complain of the heavy expenfe 
of tolls, and the badnefs of roads, than there certainly is at 
prefent. 

Mr. Wright’s remarks ‘ on the public roads of the king- 
dom, and the means of improving them,’ are moitly pertinent 
and ufeful. Mr. Jeffop’s paper is not fo much confined to 
roads ; it extends to inland navigation, and fhows the vaft im- 
portance of it to commerce. In what relates to roads he chief 
draws the attention to the ufe of cylindrical broad wheels, the 
breaking of ftones fmall, and the employing of water for the 
purpofe of wathing them. | 

Mr. Holt makes various juft reflexions on the advantages of 
good roads, and the means of making and repairing them,— 
on mile-ftones, guide and guard pofts, and other objects con- 
neted with the main fubject. 

The anfwers of Mr. Wilkes to the queries put to him or 
the fubje&t of concave roads, certainly prove that form to be 
capable of being adopted in fome fituations ; but the experi- 
ence which he feems to have had of that made of conftruc- 
tion does not appear to be fufficient to fupport the conclufon, 
that it is generally better than other forms now in ufe. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. XXVIII. April, 1800. . 2E 
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The fourth or laft part embraces a variety of foreign com- 
munications of a very ufeful nature. 7 

The obfervations on the cultivation and ufes of parfneps, as 
ftated by the Agricultural Society of Jerfey, are curious, and 
furnith hints for further improvement in the feeding of ani- 
mals, The eulture of this root is in that ifland pres Zl on 
a large fcale, and has been known for a great length of time. 
The people derive fuch advantages from it, that, 


for fattening their cattle and pigs, they prefer it to all the known 
roots of both hemifpheres. The cattle fed therewith yield a juicy 
and exquifite meat. The pork and beef of Jerfey is inconteftably 
equal, if not fuperior, to the beft in Europe. We have obferved, 
that the beef in fummer is not equal to that in the autumn, winter, 
_and fpring periods, when they are fed with parfnips, which we at- 
tribute to the excellency of that root. 

‘ All animals eat it with avidity, and in preference to potatoes, 
We are ignorant of the reafon, having never made any analyfis of 
the parfnip. It would be curious, interefting, and ufeful, to in- 
veftigate its characteriftic principles; it is certain that animals are 
more fond of it than any other root, and fatten more quickly. The 
parfnip poffeffes, without doubt, more nutritious juices than the po- 
tatoe. It has been proved that the latter contain eleven ounces and 
a half of water, and one gros of earthy fubftance, in a pound. 
Therefore, there only remains four ounces and five gros of nutri- 
tive matter. Probably the parfnip does not contain near fo much. 
watery particles: neverthelefs they digeft very eafily in the animal’s 
body. The cows fed with hay and. parfnips during winter, ‘yield 
butter of a fine yellow hue, of a faffron tinge, as excellent as if 
they had been in the moft luxuriant pafture.’ Pp. 211. 


Whether the Jerfey parfnep be different from that com- 
monly raifed in this country, or whether from the difference 
of climate it may be of a more faccharine quality, we are not 
able to decide ; but we know from experiment that neither 
cattle nor fwine are fond of eating our common parfneps. - 
‘Fhey prefer almoft every root to thofe vegetables, and in our 
trials could only be made to eat them in any quantity by 


hunger. 
: The anfwers to the queries concerning the ufe of the 
quercus marina, aS a manure, convey much information that 
is capable of more extenfive application. The advantage of 
employing this fubftance in the way of compoft with other 
vegetable or animal matters, is not confined to the Jerfey 
farmers ; it has-been ufed in that manner by Englifh agri« 
culturifts. 

Flemifh hufbandry, from its general high character, from 
its being, in fome meafure, the flock on which many of our 


beit practices are ingrafted, muft be interefting; but the ob- 
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fervations upon it, in abbé Mann’s Memoir, are too concife 
and imperfect to be fatisfaétory. Some of the hints, how- 
ever, which he has thrown out fhould not be neglected... The 
anfwers of this writer, as well as thofe of the + ene de Poe- 
derlé, are more full, and contain feveral curious and ufeful ac- 
counts of rural management. 

M. Bertrand’s experiments and obfervations on the feedin 
and management of rabbets, are interefting, and figgeft the 
utility of further attempts of the fame kind with other animals. 
The communications on fheep deferve in a particular man- 
ner the regard of fheep-farmers in the mountainous and hilly 
diftri€ts, and are curious as well as interefting in other points 
of view. . 

The correfpondence given at the clofe of this part contains 
many curious facts and valuable obfervations on different fub- 
jects of agriculture, ftated by perfons of high rank and con- 
fequence in foreign countries; and the appendix difplays 
the method of building in Pifa in an eafy and perfpicuous 
manner. 

A good index is added. 

Thefe volumes, on the whole, comprehend much ufeful 
information on various branches of hufbandry; and the pro- 
grefs 7 the eftablifhment promifes confequences highly be- 
neficial. 





Memoirs of the Medical Society ca London *, inftituted in the 
Year 1773. Vol. V. 8v0. 9s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1799. 


IT always gives us pleafure to mark improvements. We 
formerly papal fome indignation at the alloy of trifling and 
uninterefting matter ‘by which the preceding volumes were 
difgraced ; and we are glad to obferve the proportion leffen, 
though in this volume we find fome crude inaccurate commu- 
nications, which make the whole of lefs value than half 
would have been. As fome of the authors were offended b 
the general account of the fourth volume, we will now be 
more particular. 

‘|. Hiftory of a Cafe of Hydrophobia. By William 
Gaitfkell, Surgeon.’ : ; 

The cafe was fatal, and refifted even the ufe of oily fric- 
tions. 

‘H. Funefta, Paffionis lliace, Hiftoria ; partiumque mor- 
bofarum poft mortem Anatomia. Wickens Hodges, Chirur- 
gus, Johan. C. Lettfom, M. D. $. D.’ 

The author, though affifted by diffeGtion, is ftill unac- 





* For an account of Vol, IV. fee our XVth Vol, New Arr. p. 208. 
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quainted with the nature of the difeafe, which was not an iliac 
pafiion, butsthe fcirrho-contracted rectum. 

‘ Il. A Cafe of Polypus Uteri. By a correfponding Mem- 
ber of the Medical Society.’ 

- The polypus was at firft miftaken for an inverted uterus ; 
the cafe may be important, as leading the praétitioner to a 
more accurate diftinction of difeafes, which, by too near a 
refemblan¢ce, may occafion much mifchief. 

.£1V. Of certain morbid Affections of the Uterus. By J.C. 
Lettiom, M. D. &c.’, 

. This article is unimportant,and uninftructive. 

_¢ V. Cafe of Hzmatoceleé, with an Account of the Eff- 
cacy of the Xanthoxylon. By John Harris, M.D. C. M.S. 
Kingfton, Jamaica. Communicated by W. Chamberlaine, 
F.-M. S. and Secretary ‘to the Medical Society.’ 

In the cafe of hamatocele, after the difcharge of blood, the _ 
tunica vaginalis appearing-infenfible, and the ulcer ill-conditi- 
oned, the xanthoxylon was. applied in powder, after the wound: 
had been fyringed with the deco€tion. The remedy feemed to 
‘ be completely tuccefsful ; and, from the appendix, it appears 
that we have acquired a new medicine of no fmall efficacy. It 
is certainly a powerful antifeptic, and a valuable anodyne and 
antifpafmodic. “The common name is ‘ the prickly yellow 
wood of Jamaica.’ 

- € VI. A Cafe of difeafed Kidneys, and Stone in the Bladder, 
by Thomas Erratt, Surgeon.’ 

The moit remarkable part of this cafe is, that a ftone was 
confined to the fundus of the bladder, partly inclofed in a fac, 
which prevented its being difcovered by the found. Had it 
been found, the patient’s fufferings muft have been increated 
(though perhaps fhortened) by an unfuccefsful attempt to ex - 
trad it. | 

‘ VIL. On the Application of Spirit of Wine to Burns, Scalds, 
&c. By Thomas Parkinfon, Surgeon, at Leicefter.’ 

_ The application of {pirit of wine is well known: it feems 
to be efficacious in confequence of the cold excited by the 
evaporation; but, in fevere burns, it muft be dangerous, as it 
may produce mortification. Ophthalmia is relieved in the 
faine way. 

‘ VII. An Account of the Lithontriptic Power obferved in 
the Muriatic Acid. By Mr. Copland.’ 

Calculi greatly differ in their texture and compofition ; and 
muriatic acid may diffolve fome of thefe, as well as, by its to- 
nic power, correct the lithiafic habit; but it can never be a 
medicine of general or extenfive utility. From 60 to 100 
drops are to be taken three times a day. Bs 

‘[X. Experiments on the external Ufe of Tartarifed Anti- 
mony. Ina Letter to J. C. Lettfom, M.D. &cv By Ben- 
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jamin Hutchinfon, Member of the Corporation of Surgedis, 
London.’ : 

There was evidently, in our author’s experiments, an ab-) 
forption of the emetic tartar, which produced its peculiar ef-: 
fects both on the fkin, and on the ftomach; but thefe effe&s 
cannot be conftant, for the power and the aétion of the in- 
halants are not always equal. Hence contradictory experi-. 
ments cannot be reconciled by others which fucceed, as thole: 
which are again tried may fail. There is fomething whiny- 
fical in trying the fame experiment, at might, on a lady and a 
gentleman ; but the author has negleéted to inform us whe- 
ther they flept together. From the firft lines of p. 83, we are. 
inclined to think that this was the cafe. 

* X. Some Account of a Species of Phthifis Pulmonalis, 
peculiar to Perfons employed in pointing Needles in the Needle 
Manufagture. By James Johnftone, M. D, C. M. S. 
Worcetter.’ 

The difeafe arifes from the abraded parts of the grinding- 
ftone, and might eafily be avoided. As it isf we are unfdrtu- 
nately able to add one other employment to the lift of thofe 
which occafion confumption. | 

‘ XI. On the Poifon of Fith. By Edward Thomas, M. D. 
Member of the College of Phyficians.’ 

This paper contains fome new and ufeful information re 
fpecting the various kinds of fith, fuppofed to be poifonous, 
and fome good reafons for thinking that the poifon is derived 
from their food, and that the bad effets may be avoided by 
gutting and falting the fith immediately after they. have ‘been 

caught. Ina late volume of the Journal de Phytique, it is 
alfo remarked, that many of the zoophytes are poifonous, and 
that hth are only poifonous from eating them. The fymptoms 
of the poifon are well known in this country from the effects 
of muicles: in the Weft Indies they are myre-violent, though 
feldom fatal. Cayenne pepper is faid to be a fpecific.’ 

‘ XII. Cafe of Depotition of Mercury upon the Bones. By 
Francis Rigby Brodbeh, M. D.C. M. Ss. 

The perton whofe bones were coytred with this extraordi- 
nary depotition, died with fymptoms of the lues venerea, and 
had pro! vably ufed mercury in a large quantity. Mercury in 
the fyitem 1s fo nearly in its metallic {tate as to-be revived by 
any metal, and moft probably by the animal daids. The ap- 
pearance of diftin globules occurred chiefly on the os hyoetdes, 
os fronris, and fternum. 

‘ XILL. Obfervations on the Wigglefworth Warer. By 
T. Garnett, M. D. C. M.S. &e Paylician at Harrogate.” : 

‘ XLV. Oblervations on the Natwre and Virtues of the 
Harrogate Waieers. By T. Garnet, M.D. C. M.S. Ses 
Paylician at Harrogate.’ 
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_ The former. is’ an hepatic water, with fome fixed air and 
azote, refembling the Harrogate water, but with a much lefs 
proportion of falts. ‘The new water, mentioned in the four- 
teenth article, under the title of Sr. roan Spa, contains 


fixed air, a {mall proportion of carbonat of iron, and fulphat 
of lime. The fulphur water, as Dr. Garnett fuppofed from 
its chemical affinity to lead, has been found highly ufeful in 
the colica pictonum. 

»* XV. An Account of Experiments performed with a View 
to afcertain the Effe&t of the Nitric Acid upon [ron depofited 
in the Stomach of an Animal. By Edward Harrifon, M. D. 
Member of the Royal Antiquarian Society. of Scotland,— 
formerly Prefident of the Royal, Medical, and Royal Phyfi- 
cal Societies, at Edinburgh,—Correfponding Member of the 
London Medical Society, &c.’ 

‘ XVI. A Cafe of Iron Nails diffolved in the Human Sto- 
mach, by Means of the Nitric Acid, without any bad Con- 
fequences. By E. Harrifon, M. D. &c.’ 

This writer has produced, magno conatu, magnas nugas. 
Nitrous acid will diffolve iron, and nitrous acid may be taken 
into the ftomach! We could, however, have informed our 
author, that the fluids of the ftomach would have foon cor- 
roded the iron, fo as to render the nails very flightly inconve- 
nient, before they were carried off. 

* XVII. Account of a Cafe of Scirrhous Pylorus. Ina 
Letter from Dr. J. E. Harrifon, of Philadelphia, to Dr. Nath. 
Hulme.’ 

¢ XVI. A Cafe of Fiftula in Ano, from an uncommon 
Caufe. By E. Harrifon, M. D. &c.’ , 

Thefe are common cafes; but the unufual caufe of the fif- 
tula was the irritation of the core, the hard diflepimentum, of 
an apple. : 

‘ XIX. The Cafes .of two Children who received the 
Small-Pox by Inoculation without previous Inflammation 
round the Incifion, with a few Obfervations on that Difeafe. 
By Thomas Whately, Surgeon,’ 

It is poffible that the matter of fmall-pox and of fiphylis 
may be abforbed without local inflammation ; ‘but we fee lit- 
tle utility in recording trifles of this kind. 

* XX. Cafes of Cynanche Trachealis, fuccefsfully treated, 
with Obfervations on that Difeafe. By Henry Field, Apo- 
thecary, Sec. M. S.’ . 

We are confident that thefe cafes were not croup. , The 
fonorous breathing is connected with many complaints of 
the trachea, and ‘particularly with the angina maligna tra- 
chealis, Thefe differ confiderably from that violent fpaf- 
modic¢ breathing, attended with exfudation from every rami- 
fication of the afpera arteria, ftyled croup, There is as little 
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foundation for our author’s diftinction between inflamma. 
tory and fpafmodic croup. The difeafe always begins with 
fome catarrh; and, wken it feems to attack fyddenly, fome 
inflammatory affe@tion of the bronchial glands has been found 
to precede. Having examined a great number of cafes, dur- 
ing the prevalence of an epidemic croup, with the late Dr. 
Cullen, and having kept the obje& in view during a long pe- 
riod of practice, fince that time, we can pronounce with con- 
fidence that the diftinétion is unfounded. Mr. Field’s reme- 
dies are flight bleedings, calomel, fquills, and opium. He re 
jects blifters as too ftimulating. Are they too ftimulating in 
pleurify, where the inflamed part is sual near f—in enteri- 
tis, in angina? It is difficult to conceive an argument more 
weak ; and, though we admit blifters to be ufelefs, it is on an- 
other foundation, viz. that the difeafe is not confined to the 
larynx, but extends to every part of the tracheay When an 
active bleeding, followed immediately by an emetic, is not 
fuccefsful, the true croup becomes an incurable difeafe, é 

‘ XXI. Defcription of .a particular Species of Eryfipelas: 


’ By Thomas Walihman, F. M. S,’ 


Thefe are two cafes of eryfipelas, either connected with a 
morbid ftate of the ftomach, or ultimately attacking that or- 
gan, and proving fatal. The ftomach fhowed that half dif> 
folved ftate which Mr. Hunter attributed to the active powers 
of its own fluids. i 

‘ XXII. Cafe of inverted Uterus, with Retention of the 
Placenta after Parturition. By Tobias Brown, Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur.’ | . 

The uterus, with the adhering placenta, was completely in- 
verted by its own efforts, the funis having been broken in 
confequence of {fphacelus. ‘They were reduced together, and, 
after fome days, the placenta, which was free from mortifi- 
cation, feparated, and the woman recovered. 

‘¢ XXIII. Cafe of Imperforate Re&tum and Obftruétion in 
the Neck of the Bladder. By William Chamberlaine, Memb. 
Corp. Surg. and F. M. S.’ 3 

Thefe common cafes require no remark : they add to the 
bulk of the volume without increafing its value. 3 

« XXIV. An Account of the Effe&ts of Ipecacuanha in 
the Cure of Dyfentery, at Norfolk Ifland. By W. Balmain, 
acting as chief Surgeon to the Territory of New South- Wales,’ 

Two drachins of ipecacuanha, with fixty drops of the tinc- 
ture of opium, have been found highly fuccefsful. 4 

‘ XXV. A Cafe of Empyema. Communicated by Mr, 
Wattell, of Broad-Street, St. George’s in the Eaft.’ 

The tumour, in confequence of inflammation, was fo con- 
fiderable, as to protrude the heart to the right fide, and even 
to render the pulfations of the carotid quicker'than thofe of 
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the artery at the wrift. It pointed outwards, and the matter 
was expelled with complete fuccefs. 

‘XXXVI. Effe&s of Arteriotomy in Cafes of Epilepfy. By 
Anthony Fothergill, of Bath, M. b? 7 

We wanted no ghoft to tell us that opening the temporal ar- 
tery, with adtive draftics, .would relieve fullnefs of the veflels 
of the head, in a greater degree than taking blood from the 
arm. 

¢‘ XXVII. Obfervations on human inteftinal Worms, be- 
ing an Attempr at their Arrangement into Claffes, Genera, 
and Species, by Robert Hooper, M. D.’ 

In this effay, Dr, Hooper does not adopt a plan fo ex- 
tenlive as that of Mr. Virey, in the Journal. de Phyfique, 
publifhed a year after the prefent paper was read, but con- 
fines himfelf to the round and flat worms of the inteftines. 
Species fo few it.is not difficult to arrange; and no great 
pulity can refult from the attempt. He defcribes each torm 
with accuracy, and illuftrates the defcription by plates. The 
common lumbricus differs confiderably from the earth-worm, 
which, on a fuperficial view, it feems to refemble ; and, con. | 
trary to the opinion of Mr. Church, our author thinks it 
not viviparous. The lumbricus has been fuppofed by fome 
to be an hermaphrodite ; while others have thought that they 
diflinguifhed different fexes. Dr. Hooper appears to adopt 
this idea, though he remarks that he has feen only one kind. 
‘Lhe afcarides have decidedly the fexes diftin&. 

The cucuyrbitini Dr. Hooper confiders as joints of the tez- 
nia; but he thinks that they have no power of producing 
other joints, as this is the exclutive office of the head. The 
tzenia lata never parts with its joints, except from violence, 
Each kind of tania is probably hermaphrodite. 

¢ XXVIII. A fhort Memoir on the antivenereal Effects of 
feveral Acids, and other Remedies, which have been lately 
propofed as Subftitutes for Mercury in the Cure of Syphilis, 
By Mr. Blair, Surgeon of the Lock Hofpital, &c.’ 

This article is only a general account of the facts after- 
wards publifhed by Mr. Blair. 

‘ XXIX. Cafe of fatal Termination after the Bite of a mad 
Dog, By Mr. John Haynes, Surgeon, Chipping Norton. 
Communicated by J. C, Lettfom,, M. D. &c.’ 

* XXIX *. Cafe of the Bite of amad Dog. By Mr. Nor- 
ris, F. M. S. Surgeon to the Ciiartey-Houfe and General Dif- 
penfary.’ 

In the firft cafe the patient died of the hydrophobia, though 
the part had been apparently cut out; but fome portion may 
accidentally have been neglected: the application of a fluid 
eauttic is properly recommended after excifion. In the fecond, 
the finger was taken off; but the dog feems not to have been mad, 
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* XXX. Hiftory of an Empyema terminating fatally. By 
j. C. Lettfom, M. D. &c.’ 

This cafe is not uncommon. 

‘XXXII. Extract of a Leiter from Dr. Patterfon, of Lon- 
donderry, dated July 26, 1793. 

This letter contains a {hort account of an epidemic rheuma- 
tifm, chiefly .affeCting the cheft, and occationally the dia- 
phragm, producing ftri€ture and uneafinefs, A ftate of the 
weather is fubjoined. The winter was mild, the thermome- 
ter never defcending to the freezing point. April and May 
were dry and cold; June wet. The mean heat of April was 

46° 5 

‘ XXXII. Cafe of an Ophthalmia cured by the Applica- 
tion of Oleum ‘Terebinthinz. Docindiandiaiiid: uy Mr. Hy- 
nam, Surgeon, Ratcliff-Highway.’ 

The difeafe, in which this remedy fucceeded, battens to have 
been a chronic {fcrofulous oplithaliaie, affecting the lids as 
well as the eye. It was firft fuggetted by the relief felt on 
pouring fome oil of turpentine mto a faucer. The eye 
was in confequence expofed to the vapour, and afterwards it 


was applied to the eye-lids. Jt produced inflammation and’ 


itching, but in thirteen days effected a cure, after the difeafe 
had continued, in fpite of the moft active remedies, for fifteen 
months, 

¢ XXXII. An Obftruction of the C&fophagus removed 
by a Tobacco Glyfter [Clyfter], on the third Day after the 
Accident. By Mr. Blair, Surgeon of the Lock Hofpital. é 

The title ei paradoxical, though of eafly folution, 
The tobacco excited vomiting, and the obitrugting fubftance 
was expelled. 

‘ XXXIV. Cafe of a Child born with variolous Puttules. 
By Matthew Flinders, Surgeon, Donington, Lincolnthire.’ 

We formerly remarked, that, whenever the foetus is in- 
fefted with {mall-pox from its mother, it occurs when nearly 
at its full growth, and the infection happens at the period of 
the difeafe, when the pocks turn, and the matter is abforbed. 
This cafe fupports each of the pofitions, 

_ ¢ XXXV, On the Fever of Demerary. By —~— Beane, 
Surgeon in the Ariny.’ 

This country we have had repeated occafion to defcribe. 
The difeafes, as may be fuppofed, are the yellow fever and ty- 
phus. Mercury, as ufual in the fevers of hot climates, is the 
principal remedy. 

‘ XXXVI. Hiftory of an Aneurifm of the Aorta. By 
Wa. Hunter, Efq. Surgeon in the Eaft-Indies, in a Letter to 
J.C. Lettfom, M. and LL. D,’ 

This cafe is fingular, as its leading feature was that of ex- 
treme irritability, witout any fymptoms of dy{pneea, or thofe 
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of an affection of the heart. The pain was tranfitory and 
fhifting, and the moft ufeful remedies were tonics. ‘The whole 
feries of- complaints fhowed chiefly an hyfteric habit, and, in 
our progrefs, had it not been for the title, we fhould have 
' confidered them as indicating, the femimium of latent or fup- 
prefféd gout. The aneurifm muft have been the original dif- 
eafe, and of early occurrence. Such cafes are truly vd+ 
luable. 

¢ XXXVII. Pathological Remarks upon various Kinds of 
Alienation of Mind. By James Sims, M. D. Pref. M.S. L. 
F. A. S. and R. I. Ac. Hon. F. N. Y. and Maff. Med. Soc. 
V. P. Philanth, Soc. &c.’ 

Dr. Sims’ defcriptions are in general exact, but fimilar ones 
are recorded by numerous authors. When a phyfician often- 
tatioufly brings forward the extenfive practice of fifty years, 
we might have expected a more profitable harveft. 

¢ XXXVIII. Cafe of a Gun Breech penetrating the Cra- 
nium, and remaining within it two Months, previeus to the 
Death of the Patient. By Mr. John Weldon, Surgeon, of 
Great Torrington, Devon. Communicated:by John Aber- 
nethy, F. R. S. Affiftant Surgeon, and Teacher of Anatomy, 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital.’ ‘ 

The apparent recovery after fo ferious an accident, and the 
continuance of tolerable health for fome weeks, while fo large 
an extraneous body was lodged in the brain, are truly fingu- 
lar, and well deferve to be recorded, The cafe alfo is well re- 
Jated, and the practice judicious. | 

¢ XXXIX. Sketch of a Defcription of a Species of Scar- 
Jatina Anginofa, which occurred in the Autumn of 1798, By 
James Sims, M. D. &c.’ 

A diforder among cats and horfes preceded. On this fub- 
ject we fhall copy fome of the prefident’s remarks. 


‘ IT have been more particular in mentioning this difeafe, from 
an opinion, that much information, as to epidemics, might be 
gained by tracing their progrefs through the whole animal creation, 
Homer makes his plague begin with dogs and mules, and moft ac- 
counts of other plagues ffate a great previous mortality of cattle. 
A farther reafon weighs with me for mentioning this, which is, 
that I have long entertained, and often mentioned to this Society, 


an idea that all infectious diforders are originally derived from. 


brutes. The cow-pox has been lately demonftrated to be fo. The 
mange in dogs and cats I know to give the itch, and that of two 
forts, the one being evidently larger than the other. . 

‘ In the fummer of 1798, a diforder prevailed much among 
horfes. This, as I was informed by fome, appeared to be peri« 


pneumonic ; others, however, faid it refembled the glanders, there- 


being conftantly a gteat difcharge of foetid matter from the noftrils : 
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whichfoever it belonged to, all agreed that the bleeding and the an- 
tiphlogiftic regimen fucceeded beft in removing it. P 

‘ If I were permitted to indulge in theoretical conjetures, I 
might trace epidemics to their fource, in the following manner. 
Man’s diet being both from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
the former depending for food principally on the latter, a change 
probably takes place in vegetables prior to that in animals, and 
both ferve to operate on man. The change in the vegetable cre« 
ation muft be produced, in a great meafure, by the variations in 
the aérial and gazeous fluids with which it is furrounded; thefe va« 
riations aét therefore both direétly upon man, and alfo indireétly, 
through the medium of his aliment. Still farther, the variations im 
the atmofphere are all produced by light or heat, which alfo a& 
upon all nature and man, as well direétly as indireétly, through the 
different gradations above mentioned.’ Pp. 418. 


This epidemic was chiefly to be ree. arn by fwellings 
under the throat, refembling, we fuppofe, thofe of the cy- 
nanche parotidza. The* bark, Dr. Sims feems to think, is 
ufelefs in this or any other fever, ‘ where the tongue and lips 
are dry and dark-coloured, and the teeth covered with a black 
fur.’ Yet the prefident profeffes to be partial to the ufe of 
bark. ‘We are not partial to it in fevers, but muft add that, if 
it be dreaded in fuch fituations, almoft the only ftates in which 
it can be ufed with advantage will be precluded. We have 
heard this doétrine from others, but not from practitioners of 
‘ half a century.’ 

‘ XL. Phyfical Hints and Queries. By James Sims, M. D, 
&c.’ 

The great obje&t of this paper is to fhow, that matter is 
active ; and the prefident adduges various arguments againft 
the wis inertie of bodies, which have been repeatedly anfwer- 
ed by Maclaurin and others. He adds fome ftriking inftances 
of activity, but neglects to ftate the great diftinction between 
himfelf and thofe-whom he oppofes, viz. that they fpeak of 
matter in the mafs, he of the minuter particles in a repulfive 
ftate. Newton acknowledged the latter to-be active in a high 
degree, and refts many of his theories, indeed the foundation 
of his whole fyftem, in their a€tivity, when in the form of 
gether. In his idea of the converfion of water into earth, and 
of air into water, Dr. Sims is more correct; but when he afks, 
whether in confequence of this converfion of elements the 
globe muft not be daily ¢‘ increafing in du/k,” the philofopher 
will fmile, and afk, whether 100 onic inches of air or water, 


reduced refpectively to water or earth, make maffes of greater. 


éul/k than in their original ftate. He meant, perhaps, to fay 
mean den 


ity. 
é LL Hiftory of a Cafe of Incyfted Droply, with ag 
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Account of the Appearances on Diffetion. By Sayer Wal- 
ker, M. D. Treafurer of the Medical Society of London, 
Phyfician in Ordinary to the London Lying-in-Hofpital, and 
to the City Difpenfary.’ 
_ This is a cafe of dropfy of the ovarium, of a very large 
fize. We have feen more than one fimilar to it, and can 
fay, from experience, that paracentefis adds to the comfort of 
the patient, and prolongs life. 3 
¢ XLII. A Cafe of Cafarean Section. By William Wood, 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in London, and 
Man-Midwife in Ordinary to the Lying-in Hofpitai in Man- 
chefter.’ 

This cafe is given as an appendix ; and, as it has occafion- 
ed fome controverfy, we muft dwell upon it. Two papers 
have been communicated to us on the fame fubje&t, one from 
Mr. Simmons, the other from the ¢ shoes at of the 
Manchefter Infirmary *. Unconnected with either party, we 
fhall at leaft endeavour to be impartial. 

A. woman in labour was removed from her refidence, at a 
diftance of nine miles, to the Manchefter Infirmary. On ex- 
amination, the fuperior aperture of the pelvis was found too 
fmall to admit the defcent of the child’s head, or the em- 
ployment of the crotchet. The Czfarean fection was there- 
fore refolved on ; the operation was performed, and the child 
preferved ; but the woman died. Such is the naked outline. 
Mr. Wood brings forward, perhaps invidioufly, the circum- 
ftance of the woman’s being brought nine miles, on a rugged 
road, ‘ina cait, and hints, more plainly, that, if the opera- 
tion had beer performed at her own houfe, fhe, as well as the 
child, might have .been preferved. Mr. Simmons, who was 
called in confultation with her firft furgeon, Mr. Ogden, feels 
this infinuation, and replies, that, though brought in a cart, 
fhe was flung in a bed refembling a hammock ; and he fug- 
gefts, that, even in the infirmary, no blood was taken, nor 
any injection thrown up, till eighteen hours after the opera- 
tion, while the inteflines were unneceffarily expofed. The 
accoucheurs of the infirmary generoufly fhare whatever blame 
may be thrown on Mr. Wood, and contend, that the wo- 
man was too weak for bleeding, and that the injeCtion was 
thought ufelefs, as a diarrheea had preceded ; adding, with Mr. 
Wood, that the woman died of a mortification of the uterus, 





* 5, A printed letter, figned ‘ W. Simmons,’ publifhed alfo in the Medical 
and Phylical Jou-nal. 

a. A further Statement of the Cafe of Elizabeth Thomfon, upon whom the 
Czfarean Operation was performed in the Manchefler Lying-in Hofpital, in 
Addition to that publifhed by Mr. Wood, by Charles White and Richard Hall, 
Meu-Midwives Extraordinary, and George Tomiinfon and. John Thorp, 


Men-Midwives in Ordinary to that Charity. Manchelter, 1799, fmall gto. 
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from a preffure of the head againft the cervix uteri, perhaps 
in confequence of the conveyance. 

From thefe faéts, we know not that blame attaches. to’ ei- 
ther party, as each acted according to the beft information that 
the circumftances could afford. The woman had certainly a 
better chance of fuccefs at Manchefter than in her own vil- 
lage ; nor can we confider, that any part of the misfortune 
was imputable to the carriage, either from the exercife or the 
time loft. The operation was performed within twenty hours - 
after the waters broke; and, as the patient was flung in a 
hammock, ‘no force could be particularly direéted to the cer- 
vix uteri, from that caufe. Why, indeed, fhould we look to 
this injury from the conveyance, when the action of the ute- 
rus itfelf, pufhing the child againft the refifting bones, might 
occafion it? 

The operation was performed, we believe, with great dex-. 
terity ; but, from Mr. Wood’s own account, the inteftines 
were much expofed ; a circumftance highly dangerous, and, 
we believe, the caufe of death, in this and in every other in- 
ftance of the Cefarean fection. As gangrene was found in 
the cervix uteri, this was immediately fuppofed. to be the oc« 
cafion of the fatal event; but, though this would have other- 
wife proved fatal, the fymptoms fhow, that it was not the 
principal difeafe. ‘The pulfe, which was for eighteen or 

twenty hours moderate, both in quicknefs and ftrength, beat 
by degrees more rapidly, and became harder, with ev ery fym- 
ptom of irritation; and no ftool could be procured. ‘Thefe 
are not fymptoms of inflammation or gangrene in the uterus, 
but of inflammation in the bowels. We have remarked fome 
inconfiftency in Mr. Wood’s narrative, compared with that 
of the accoucheurs of the infirmary. The latter obferve that 
there was mo peritoneal or inteftinal inflammation; the 
former afhrms, that there was very /ittle appearance of inflam- 
mation either in the peritoneum or inteftines. The fym- 
ptoms, however, were decidedly of that kind. The queftion 
will then recur, fhould not blood have been taken from the arm, 
or a clyfter have been immediately thrown up? The reafons 
why neither operation was attempted have been given ; and 
we cannot controvert them. Perhaps, indeed, both would 
have been ufeliefs. We have engaged in this examination 
. from a wifh to heal wounds, which atten difputes have lefe 
to rankle, and which Mr. Wood’s incautious, perhaps inde- 
licate infinuations, have contributed to render more painful. 
Perhaps his paper, written in hafte, and publifhed with a fu- 
{picious precipitation, might, after fome reflexion, have been 
foftened ; and, if Mr. Simmons, after correcting what was 
erroneous, or fupplying what was deficient in the narrative,, 
had omitted the infinuations againft the other practitioners, 
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the flame would not have fpread fo widely, and fuch a dif- | 
agreeable altercation, even within their narrow circle, might 


have been avoided. 





Graphic Illuftrations of Hogarth, from Piétures, and Draw- 
ings, in the Poffeffion of Samuel Ireland, Author of this 
3 Work of a Pidiure/que Tour through Holland, Brabant, 
isc. and of the Pidure/que Beauties of the Rivers Thames, 
Medway, Avon, Wye, &c. Vol. IT*. 8vo. 21. §s. Boards. 
- Faulder. 1799. 


"THE rich harveft of Hogarth’s works has been followed 
by ample gleanings; and two perfons of the name of Ireland 
have diftinguifhed themfelves in this field. Mr. Samuel has 
alfo rendered himfelf remarkable in another field, by endea- 
vouring to chain his reputation to a yet greater name than that 
of Hogarth. We {hall not, however, as the gentlemen of 
the law exprefs it, travel out of the record, but moft candidly 
confine ourfelvyes to the work before us, remembering the 
golden precept, 


¢ Prefs not a-falling man too far; ’tis virtue.’ 


This new volume of Hogarthiana contains forty-nine plates, 
many of which are well 1 mh The moft interefting, 
and at the fame time the moft authentic fubjeéts, are N° 22, 
Mr. Rich and Family, from a painting in the poffefion of Mr. 
Langford, and N° 24, Falftaff examining his Recruits, from 
Mrs. Garrick’s picture. 

The firft print in the feries is a reprefentation of Hogarth, 
froma buft by Roubilliac. The three next numbers,—Mrs. 
- Hogarth, Lady Thornhill, and Mr. James Thornhill,—can- 
not furely intereft the warmeft admirers of Hogarth, It is 
not adiery that the portrait of an eminent man fhould be 
accompanied by reprefentations of all his infignificant family. 
Pafling over the prints from the drawings for Hudibras, we 
arrive at _ 

_ Ne? 12, which exhibits Sancho in his Government. This 
is a poor print. 

13. Frontifpiece to Leveridge’s Songs; if genuine, moft 
miferable ; the very dathos of Hogarth. 

14. A Concert Ticket ; little better —The three next were 
not worth engraving. That they are by Hogarth is not 
certain. 

18. Lavinia Fenton, afterwards duchefs of Bolton; a pleafing 
print, from a painting * moft undoubtediy’ by Hogarth, fays 





* See the account of Vol, I, in our XJIth Vol. New Arr. p. 417s 
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Mr. Samuel Ireland—and who can doubt Mr. Ireland’s tef- 
timony ? 

The next number is Rofamond’s Pond, ‘ moft undoubted- 
ly’ good for nothing.—In the fame clafs may be put N° 2o. 

21. Governor Rogers and Family ; rather better. 

22. This has been already mentioned. ‘The compofition is 
pleafing. ; | 

23. _ in a Hay-field ; infipid. 

24. Already praifed. The hand of Hogarth is here felf- 
apparent. The ftupid furprife of one juftice, the apathic 
idiocy of the other, the hypocritical bow of the well-clothed 
fellow who is difcharged tor a bribe, the eager and grafping 
expectation of his companion, the rage of the fellow in rags 
at this injuftice, the demure flynefs of a bye-ftander, all. be- 
fpeak the hand of the mafter. The defeét is, that Falftaff, © 
the chief figure, is the moft feeble and inexpreffive in the 
piece. 

26. Dennis the Critic ; doubtful. 

27. Boys peeping at Nature. The attitude and expreffion 
of the boy puthing away the little fatyr are exquifitely in- 
fantine. 

28. A Sketch’of a firft Defign for the Rake’s Progrefs ; 
middling. 

29. ‘The Sleeping Shepherd ; infipid, if genuine. 

30. Female Curiolity. The man’s thighs are fo badly 
drawn, that it is dificult to determine whether they were taken 
from before or from behind. 

“31. Painter’s Room ; a poor piece. 

32. Ill Effects of Mafquerades; feebly managed; quite un- 
worthy of Hogarth. ‘ 

33. Auction of Pf€tures ; deplorable; deftitute of charac- 
ter and effect. 

34. This is from a fine drawing, like the ftyle of Cipriani ; 
et artifts would find one of the eyes placed too high. This, 
fr. Ireland gravely tells us, is lady Pembroke, drawn by Ho- 

garth from recollection! It as much refembles Hogarth’s man- 
ner as RaffaeHe’s ftyle is like that of Teniers. 

One general remark we muft make. Mr. Ireland’s chief 
objet ought to have been to certify the genuinenefs of the 

ieces, by mentioning where they were found, through whofe 
Fasids they paffed, &c. Yet on fuch topics he is generally 
filent. 

35. Hazard Table; infipidity itfelf. 

36. Hippefley the Comedian. The copper ‘ was purchafed 
in an obfcure part of the town.’ Very fatisfactory ! 

37. A Converfation, in the Style of Vandyke ; by no means 
excellent. An illuftration is added from * fome papers, /aid 
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to be in Hogarth’s own haad-writing.’? Yet Mr. Ireland res 


peatedly quotes Hogarth’s hand Writing. 
38. The Enraged Mutician, from the original fketch ; not 


worth engraving. 
39. A ‘Scene in a Banking-Houfe in 1745 ; meagre. 
40. Broughton and Slack. 
41, &c. Four Plates of the Happy Marriage; bald, ill-: 


told, and in fome parts unintelligible. 
45. Satire on Falfe Perfpective, from: the original draw- 


ing. 

46. George II. his Queen, and Family. If we judge'from 
the print, never was there a more ridiculous miftake, ora 
more glaring impofition. Not one perfon has the {malleft re- 


femblance to any of that family ! 
47- Defign for a new Order of Archite€ture; not worth 


engraving. 

48. Whole-length Profiles of Garrick and Hogarth, in 
hate This might require a difquifition when fhades were 
firit executed in this country. 


49- The Shakfpeare Chair at Hampton, defigned by Ho- 
garill. 
Having thus given the reader an idea of the prints, we will 


extract fome of the moit interefting defcriptions. 
N° 18. The account of Lavinia Fenton, afterwards duchefs 


of Bolton. 

* In the prefent undertaking, I have not affeéted to arrange the 
prints which are inferted in it, with the exaétnefs of chronological 
order; but J have endeavoured to diftribute them in fuch a man- 
ner, as tQ diverfify the work as much as poffible. 

‘ The portrait of Lavinia Fenton is moft undoubtedly a very 
early production of Hogarth. Indeed the date of it may be nearly 
afcertained, from the probability of its having been painted, when 
Gay’s Beggars Opera firft attained its popularity on ‘the Englith 


ftace. 
‘ Mifs Fenton, it is well known, was the dramatic heroine of 


the piece: and it is moft probable, that notwithftanding its intrinfic 
merit, and the original character and humor, with which it abounds, 
it was in a great meafure indebted to the talents of this actrefs for 
the fuccefs which it met with. 

_ © Her attractions, both in point of figure and mufical powers, 
were fo fafcinating, that it feemed doubtful, whether the applaufe 
of crouded audiences were beftowed on the drama, or on the beau- 


tiful and interefting female that perfonated its principal character. 
‘ Tt would be {uperfuous to difcourfe concerning the merits of 


the portrait. It is a fufficient panegyric to remark, thatit is finifhed 
in the beft manner of our artift. The countenance is compofed 


of a conibination of features, united together with the exacteft 
fymmetry and proportion. 
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“* There is alfo a peculiar fweetnefs of expreffion in the eyes, 
which at once indicate a moré than ordinary portion of vivacity 
and penetration. 

‘It is‘only natural to fuppofe, that thefe external advantages, 
united to an uncommon fhare of natural wit, fhould have contri- 
buted to make her an univerial favorite with the public. Perhaps 
the digreflion will be.pardoned me, if I give the reader a fhort 
fketch of the moft material incidents in her life. It is impofflible 
not to feel fome cutiofity concerning a character, which had ar- 
rived at fo high a degree of celebrity at the period, when the flou- 
rifhed, in the annals of beauty and yallantry ; efpecially alfo as the 
experienced one of thofe viciffitudes of fortune, which very rarely 
occurs in the courfe of human affairs. 

* Lavinia Fenton was born in the year 1708. She was the re- 
puted daughter of a Mr. Befwick, a lieutenant of a man of war. 
Not long after the birth of Lavinia, her mother married a man of 
the name of Fenton, who opened a coffee-houfe in the vicinity of 
Charing-Crofs. Almoft in infancy this young lady difcovered a 
very uncommon talent for mufic, and a voice fingularly melodious. 
Her parents {pared no diligence, nor expence, to improve the 
powers with which rature had endued her, and which, as they ima- 
gined, might, at fome future period, contribute moft materially to 
her advancement in life. Her talents were foon. known to the 
then manager of the Hay-Market Theatre; and accordingly in 
1726 fhe made her firft appearance on that ftage in the play of the © 
Orphan. 

‘ With the natural gifts of a powerful voice, an attractive 
figure, and a retentive memory, fhe was foon confidered as a very 
ufeful aétrefs, and obtained from the town the moft liberal marks 
of applaufe and admiration. At that time, it was no uncommon 
thing, for popular players, to receive prefents of confiderable va- 
lue from perfons of rank, who were gratified with their perform- 
ance; and it is not furprifing that a young lady, fo generally ad- 
niifed as mifs Fenton, fhould receive the moft liberal marks of mu- 
nificence. From hef fituation, fhe was expofed at the fame time 
to the attentions of the principal men of gallantry of the day. 
Amongft others, who profefied themfelves her admirers, fhe was 
perfecuted by the importunities of a young man of rank and fa- 
fhion, who in a ftyle and md@nner, that wounded the delicacy of 
her feelings, entreated her to retire with him into the country. 
Fond of admiration, habituated to public life, and in the firft dawn 
of her youth, it is eafy to imagine that Lavinia would feel no great 
predilection for rural retirement, ,on the terms propofed to her. 
Her repugnance to the country fie is faid to have expreffed tpon 
this occafion in fome fpirited lines ftill extant, but which overflow 
with fo much of that gallantry, and libertinifin of diction, that 
characterifed the time fhe lived in, that I forbear to infert them. 

‘ It feems that not long after fhe had*poured forth the effuffon 
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of geflantry I have alluded to, and which was rapidly circulated, 
and eagerly fought after by the town, fhe appeared in a character, 
not very unfuitable to the author of fuch a compofition: that of. 
Cherry, in the Beaux Stratagem. Her powers were fo fafcinating 
in her performance of this character, that all the men of wit and 
fpirit of the time were competitors for her favors, and contended 
together in a fort of emulation to pleafe and gratify her. The re- 
putation fhe had already acquired was a powerful inducement to 
Rich te engage her at his theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. She ac- 
cepted his offer of a falary of fifteen fhillings a week, which was 
foon after doubled, on her appearance in the Beggars Opera. And 
in this character fhe difplayed fuch ftrong powers, both vocal and 
dramatic, that fhe attained in the theatrical world the higheft con- 
fummation of fame. 

‘ This feems to be the wera of the remarkable good fortune- 
which fhe met with. Gay, in a letter to Swift, dated July 6, 
4728, fays, “ The duke of Bolton has run away with Polly Peachum, 
having fettled 400]. a year upon her during pleafure, and upon dif- 
agreement 200l. a year.” , | 

© She lived with this nobleman for twenty-four years, and be- 

came his wife in 1751, on the death of his duchefs. She held this 

dignity nine years; died in 1760, and was buried at Greenwich. 

During her connexion with the duke, fhe never forfeited the efti- 

mation in which her character was held ; and.in her conjugal ftate 

{upported the duties of it with propriety and decorum. I fhall 

clofe this brief account of this very extraordinary lady in words, 
for the infertion of which I need not make any apology, when I 

remark that they are thofe of Dr. Jofeph Warton in a note to one 

of Swift’s letters addrefied to Gay. 

** She was very accomplifhed; was a moft agreeable compa- 
nion: had much wit, and ftrong good fenfe, and a juft tafte in po- 
lite literature. Her perfon was agreeable and well made, though 
fhe could not be called a beauty. I have had the pleafure of be- 
ing at table with her, when her converfation was much admired by 
the firft charaéters of the age, particularly the old lord Bathurft, 

‘and lord Granville. Quin thought the fuccefs of this opera fo 
doubtful, that he would not undertake to play the part of Mac- 
heath, but gave it up to Walker. And indeed it had liketo have 
mifcarried and been damned, till Polly fung in a moft tender and 


affecting manner the words, 


“ For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly’s life.” 
_  & This is the air, that is faid irrefiftibly to have conquered: the 
lover who afterwards married her.” Pp. 49. 





Til effets of mafquerades.—T his etching is taken from a flight | 
fketch in oil by Hogarth, and has never before been engraved. 
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© No fubjeé&t perhaps ever offered a more fertile and expanded 
field for the powers of the pen or the pencil, the painter or the mo- 
ralift, than this on which the fancy of our artift was exercifed. The 
fketch now before us is in an unfinifhed ftate; yet it evidently ¢dn- 
veys a very forcible and chara¢teriftic expreffion of the conceptions 
of its author, upon the melancholy and fatal cataftrophe, which 
he has feleéted as the fubjeé& of his ingenuity. 

‘ It is much to be regretted, however, that a greater portion of 
time and induftry was not expended upon a fubjeét, which from 
the ftriking indications of merit it difplays, there is every reafon to 
fuppofe would have held no inferior rank among the labours of this 
great moralift. The ftory, of which the principal incidents and 
cataftrophe are illuftrated in this fketch, is fimply this. 

‘ Two young perfons, who had entertained mutual fentiments 
of attachment towards each other, not long after their marriage, 
had found it neceffary, on account of fome temporary emergency, 
for a fhort time to feparate from each other. The hufband, pain- 
ful as an abfence muft have been, after a recent union with a wo- 
man whom he loved, was under the neceflity of retiring into the 
country. 

* He left his wife with her only fifter, whofe fociety he confi- 
dered would be fome relief to her, under the pangs and regrets of 
their feparation. In the interval of his abfence, the dadies pro- 
pofed, by way of an evening’s entertainment, to accompany each 
other to a mafquerade. 

‘ The arrangements for the evening were made; and, without 
any expectation of the evil confequences that might enfue from an 
harmlefs frolic, the wife afflumed the drefs and character of a gal- 
lant, and the fifter that of the lady to whom he was dire@ting | his 
attentions. At the end of the entertainment they returned home, 
and flept as ufual in the fame bed. The. hufband, however, left 
the country fooner than was expected; and had arrived at his own 
houfe a very little time after they had retired to their chamber. 
With the ardent impatience of an affectionate hufband, he rufhed 
to his wife’s apartment, on the floor of which he faw the habit of 
a gentleman. The tranfitions from love to jealoufy are quicker 
than can be imagined in minds of acute and lively fenfibility. The 
unhappy man could not wait for ampler proofs of his wife’s incone 
ftancy ; but in a phrenzy of revenge ftabbed them both in the in- 
ftant. This is the fubjeét which our artift undertook to elucidate 
in the prefent fketch; and the period of time which it reprefents, 
is that in which the furgeon is in the act of drefling the wounds 
inflicted by the hufband, who is hanging over his wife in an atti- 
tude of extreme defpair, imploring her forgivenefs. ‘To heighten 
the melancholy graces of the picture, a child is clinging about the 
father, and the reft of the company are overwhelmed in grief, 
while the fifter is apparently fainting on a fopha, near which the 
phyfician and others are adminiftering to her relief.’ P. 98. 
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Tranfactions. of the Royal Irifh Academy. Vol. VI, (Con- 
cluded from p. 316.) 


ON a recurrence to this volume, the firft article which 

claims our notice will intereft the geologift and the philofo- 
her. 

pe XIV. On the primitive State of the Globe, and its fub- 

fequent Cataftrophe. By Richard Kirwan, Efq. LL. D. 

F, R.S. and M. R. I. A.’ 

This article would of itfelf have formed a volume, had the 

author chofen to feparate it. On the firft perufal, we were 

reatly furprifed at the fimilarity of thefe opinions to the fy- 
flem which we heard with pleafure, fome years fince, from 
a member of a) philofophical fociety ; yet the two articles 
were fufficiently different to deftroy every idea that either of 
them furnifhed an atom to the other. They were both feetn- 
ingly drawn from an extenfive and one inquiry into the 
natural phenomena of this globe. We feel fome difficulty in 
giving a proper account of our author’s doétrine; to purfue 
it with the minutenefs which it deferves, would lead us too 
far; and to difmifs it with a general encomium would be un- 
juft. We muft fteer between the extremes, and hope to be- 
forgiven, if, inclofed within narrow limits, our account fhould 
appear too general. 

In the firft effay, after an able introduétion on the nature 
of the teftimony to be obtained in fuch refearches, and fome 
judicious 'remarks on the peculiar propriety of fuch inveftiga- 
tions at this time, the author treats of the primeval ftate of 
the globe. He thinks, with apparent propriety, that the Mo- 
faic fyftem is a correct and philofophical account of the pro- 
grefs of this world, from a confufed chaos, to the prefent, or 
rather the antediluvian ftate. That it was once a chaos is 
proved from the fpheroidal fhape ; and Mr. Kirwan, who, in 
a former paper on magnetifm, concluded that alt the parts of 
this globe were once in a yiclding ftate, now limits it to a 
certain depth. . We believe it to be demonftrable that his firft 
opinion muft be the true one. The produétion of fome in- 
foluble fubftances, which would require an immenfe quantity 
of water, he contiders as by no means difficult of explana- 
tion. They were originally in that minute divifion which 
aqueous folution requires ; and much lefs of a fluid will keep 
a fubftance diffolved, than. is required to diffolve it. Mr. 
Kirwan hints’ alfo at the efficacy of compound menftrua, 
without fufficiently enlarging on this head. The water, fub- 


fiding, left the dry land clear ; and he confiders calcareous. 
* earth as one of ‘the original flones, in oppofition to M. Buf- 


fon and Dr. Hutton, whofe fyfiems he combats in many parts 
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of this effay with confiderable force. The formation of the 
continents, the atmofphere, &c. he explains very comprehen- 
fively. He thinks that fith were not produced before the ocean 
had fallen 8500 or gooo feet, becaufe their exuviz occur at 
no higher points. The fmall proportion of land, in thefe 
early periods, and the heat produced by the various cryftalli- 
fations, fufficiently explain the greater temperature of the 
fame latitudes in thofe periods, and the produétion of ani- 
mated beings not adapted to the prefent climates. 

The fecond effay relates to the deluge, and evinces greater 
accuracy and ingenuity, if poffible, than the former. This 
Mr. Kirwan alfo explains on the Mofaic foundation, and fup- 
pofing that, in the former fubfidence of the waters, the ocean 
was in a large proportion collected in the fouthern hemi- 
fphere, he explains the breaking-up of the aby{s, by the re- 
turn of the fea once more to overwhelm the continent, form- 
ed on the northern hemifphere. This fyftem he ably fupports 
by various geological facts; and it deferves particular at- 
tention. Near fifteen years ago, we called the attention of 
philofophers to the direction of the bays, &c. which plainly — 
fhowed a vaft current from north to fouth, and again qcca- 
fionally to the weft. This doétrine Mr. Kirwan elucidates 
and confirms. The an{wer to one objection we will fele& in 
his own words. 


* Paffing over the fyftems of Burnet, Woodward, and Whifton, 
which have been repeatedly refuted, I recur to the account of this 
great revolution given by Mofes himfelf, taken in its plain literal 
fenfe, as the only one that appears perfectly confiftent with all the 
pheenomena now known, of which I fhall find occafion to men- 
tion many; he plainly afcrives it to a fupernatural caufe, namely, 
the exprefs intention of God to punifh mankind for their_ crimes. 
We muft therefore confider the deluge as a miraculous effufion of 
water, both from the clouds and from the great abyfs; if the wa- 
ters, fituated partly within and partly without the caverns of the 
globe, were once fufficient to cover even the higheft mountains, as 
I have fhewn in the former effay, they muft have been fufficient to 
do fo a fecond time, when miraculoufly educed out of thofe 
caverns. 

‘ Early geologifts, not attending to thefe faéts, thought all the 
waters of the ocean infufficient; it was fuppofed that its mean 
depth did not exceed a quarter of a mile, and that only half of the 
furface of the globe was covered by it; on thefe data Keil com- 
puted that twenty-eight oceans would be requifite to cover the 
whole earth to the height of four miles, which he judged to be that 
of the higheft mountains, a quantity at that time confidered as ex- 
travagant and incredible; but a further progrefs in mathematical 
and phyfical knowledge has fince fhewn the different feas and 
. ’ 2F3 
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oceans to contain at leaft forty-eight times more water than they 
were f{uppofed to do. 

‘ Mr. De la Place, calculating their average depth, not from a 
few vague and partial foundings, for fuch they have ever been, 
(the polar regions having been never founded, particularly the ant- 
artic) but from a ftri&t application of the theory of tides to the 
height to which they are known to rife in the main ocean, demon- 
{trates that a depth, reaching only to half a league, or even two 
or/three leagues, is incompatible with the Newtonian theory, as no 
depth under four leagues could reconcile it with the phenomena. 
The vindication of the Mofaic hiftory does not require near fo 
much. The extent of the fea is known to be far greater than Keil 
fuppofed, that of the earth fcarcely pafling one-third of the fur- 


face of the globe.’ Pp. 278. 


It is a ftriking confirmation of our author’s doétrine, that 
the foffile fhells of the northern hemifphere are thofe of the 
fouthern, while the foffile fhells of the latter are thofe only of 
the neighbouring fea. 

The third effay is-on fome fubfequent cataftrophes, as the 
feparation of Afia and America, the coarétation of the Bal- 


tic, she feparation of the Cafpian from the Euxine, and the 


junction of the latter with the Mediterranean, “The conti- 
nents of Afia and America were once, in Mr. Kirwan’s opi- 
nion, united, and this junction was not deftroyed by the de- 
luge, but they continued to form a conneéted continent fo far 
down as the 4oth degree of north latitude. That they were 
here divided he thinks evident, as the elephants are not known 
in the warmer regions of America. In examining thefe re- 
gions, when we reviewed the account of captain Cooke’s voy- 
age, we had reafon for thinking, that the two continents were 
once much farther feparated than at prefent ; and it is remark- 
able, that the inhabitants of the mott northern regions of Ame- 
rica are of European, rather than Afiatic, origin. Though we 
find from captain Vancouver, and M. de la Péroufe, that, on 

each fide, the fea gains on the north and the weft, yet this hap- 
pens in eyery other part of the globe, where there is a large body 
of water. On the whole, therefore, we have not fufficient rea- 
fon for thinking that thefe continents were ever united; and 
we could probably explain the population of America more 
fuccefsfully, in another way, on the author’s own fyftem. 
As we lately noticed what appeared:to be the original ftate of 
the Mediterranean, in our furvey of M. Sonnini’s : Travels, we 


' fhall add Mr. Kirwan’s obfervations on the fubjeét. ‘Thefe 


two authors are by no means inconfiftent with each other. 


‘ The Mediterranean, before its union with the Black Sea and 
the Ocean, was. moft probably a bafon, much narrower and fhal- 


lower than at prefent; for though it received feveral confiderable 
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-tivers, the Nile, the Rhone and the Po, yet fince even now eva- 
poration from its furface is fufficient to prevent it from overflow- 
ing, notwithftanding that the Ocean on the one fide, and the Eux- 
ine on the other, flow into it, we may well fuppofe that when it 
communicated with neither, evaporation kept its level much lower ; 
when therefore by the rupture of the Thracian I{thmus on the one 
fide, and of the African, which joined Ceuta with Gibraltar on 
the other, the waters of both were poured in upon it, an immenfe 
preffure took place on its bed, under which it funk and fell into 
the inferior cavity of the globe. During this tremendous tumult, 
the iflands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica, and thofe of the Archipe- 
Jago, were torn off,! and Italy was lengthened to its prefent fhape. . 
The neighbouring fhores of France and Spain, and more efpecially 
thofe of Africa, as being much lower, and thofe of Greece and 
Afia, muft have been inundated to a great extent; and hence the 
faline fubftances ftill exifting in the adjacent parts of Africa, &c. 
‘ As the fouthern parts of Italy ftill abound in fulphur and other 
inflammable fubftances, fo probably did the contiguous parts of 
the bed of the Mediterranean, and by the immenfe fri€ion which 
they muft have fuffered during this fall, and the hollows that inter- 
ceded. the abrupted maffes, the firft fubterraneous fires might have 
been kindled, and the beds of the aétual volcanos prepared, which, 
however, did not probably acquire fufficient ftrength to burft 
through the incumbent earthy ftrata until fome ages after, as I con- 
jecture from the filence of Homer with refpeét to Aitna, whofe 
wonders, had they exifted in his time, he probably would not have 


overlooked.’ P. 298. 





‘ The fteep abrupt coafts from Genoa to Leghorn, defcribed by 
Ferber in his twenty-fecond letter, muft be afcribed to the rupture 
of the ftrata, as tides, fcarcely fenfible in this fea, cannot be even 
Piufpected of having aéted fo powerfully upon them. The rapidity 
of the Rhone, and of moft of the rivers that fall into this fea on 
the European fide, alfo indicate the great inclination of the ftrata 
of the interior couatries towards it, a natural confequence of the 
depreffion of their primitive fupport. The mountains of Swiffer- 
land difcover alfo. veftiges of a fhock on the fouth-eaft, as I have 
already noticed, the detail of which I leave to the many excellent 
geologifts of that country. 

* The communication of the Euxine with the Ocean by means 
of the Mediterranean being thus formed, its level gradually fub- 
fided, the canal which joined it with the Cafpian dried up; as few 
great rivers fall into this (only the Wolga and the Ural) it was foon 
reduced by evaporation to its prefent level, which is faid to be 
lower than that of any other fea; and thus the falt deferts that bor- 
der it, were formed, and its feparation from the Aral effected,’ 


P, 300, 
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What relates to this ifland may be more peculiarly ititer~ 
efting. 

* The entire feparation of Great-Britain from the continent muft 
have happened long after -the deluge, and that of Ireland from 
Great-Britain at a ftill later period ; for wolves and bears were an- 
ciently found in both, and thefe muft have paffed from the conti- 
nent into Britain, and from this into Ireland, as their importation 
cannot be fufpeéted, . Thefe events, as I already faid, muft have 
been prepared, and have commenced by the fhock communicated 
during the rupture and depreffion of the bed of the Atlantic. The 
divulfive force that feparated Britain from Germany feems to have 
been directed from north to fouth, but gradually weakened in its 
progrefs. Hence that ifland is fharpened to the northwards, but 
the impreffion muft have been confiderably weakened by the op- 
pofition of the yranitic mountains that form the Shetland and Ork- 
ney Ifles, The loofer ftructure of the calcareous or argillaceous 
and arenaceous materials of the more fouthern parts offered lefs 
refiftance, was more eafily preyed upon, and gave way to what is 
now called the German Ocean, while thefe materials themfelves 
were {pread over Weftphalia, &c. or formed the fubfoil of Flan- 
ders, Holland, and the fand-banks on iis coaft, The rupture of 
the ifthmus that joined Calais and Dover was probably effeéted by 
an earthquake at a later period, and gradually widened by tides and 
currents. Ireland was proteéted by Scotland from the violence of 
the nerthern fhock ; hence its feparation from Scotland appears to 
have been late and gradual. That from England was probably di- 
luvial, and effeéted by a fouthern thock. 

‘ All thefe changes happened at leaft three thoufand fix hundred 
years ago, and I fee no reafon to think that the general level of the 
Ocean has fince been altered, but that of the continents feems to 
have varied confiderably, being in fome places higher and in others 
jower than anciently.’ Pp. 301. 


‘XVII. A Defcription of an Air-Pump of a new Conftruc- 
tion, with an Account of its Performance, and of fome Experi- 
ments and Obfervations tending to afcertain the Circumftances 
on which the Perfection of that Machine depends, and to ren- 
der its Theory more compleat. By the Rev. James Little, of 
Lacken, in the County of Mayo.’ 

The writer’s great object is to produce a more perfect va- 
cuum, with a view to fome electrical experiments, and particu 


Jarly the production of the aurora borealis. Various facts 


feem to fhow that this is not an ele¢trical phenomenon, un- 
Jeis eletricity and magnetifm fhould really be more clofely 
conne¢ted than they at prefent feem to be. 


‘ The experiments (fays Mr. Little) Reve fatisfied me, that 
the aurora borealis is an electrical phenomenon; that (at leaft 
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when it is faint, and of a pale colour) it cannot appear-im air 
iefs rarefied than near 4000 times *; and confequently that its 
neareft diftance from the earth is about forty-five miles (ac- 
cording to doétor Halley’s table of the air’s rarefaétion at dif- 
ferent altitudes) ; that in air rarefied more than 26,000 times, it 
would not be vifible, and therefore its greateft diftance is about 
fifty miles (by the fame table); I am notwithftanding fenfible it 
may be lefs or greater: it may be lefs, for though my, pear-gage 
fhewed that degree of rarefaction, I pretend not to fay what the ra- 
refaétion really was; it might be fix times lefs; but it could not, 
I think, be known -by any gage what it was, as I am perfuaded, 
that the difference of altitude between my barometer-gage, and 
that of the moft perfeé& barometer, would at that time be imper- 
ceptible to the eye: it may be greater; for a quantity or ftratum 
of eleétric matter 4 of an inch in thicknefs, as in my, tube, may 
be invifible, when one of the fame denfity, but many miles in 
thicknefs, as in the atmofphere, may be quite luminous, though 
the light from it be diminithed by the diftance from the eye. The 
light was fainter in every degree of the rarefaction, when there was 
moifture in the tube, from my having put a little bit of wet lea- 
ther in the receiver (which, however, was dried in the exhauftion) ; 
and this-inclines me to think, that it is air burnt and exploded ig 
its paflage, which makes the electric matter vifible ; and that were 
there no air, if it could pafs at all, it would not be luminous ; for 
though we were to fuppofe, ‘that the electric matter would be ren- 
dered luminous by mere watery vapour, without any air, yet I 
imagine the extreme cold, in very elevated regions of the atmo- 





- 


* ¢ Perhaps becaufe denfer air, affording too much refiftance to its paflage, 
i. e. being a worfe conductor, it takes a circuit by the rarer air in the higher 
regions, from the place where it is pofitive to that where negative; and yet 
that air, though rarefied, fhould be a conductor, feems a hard fuppofition, {ee- 
ing that air of the common denfity is a non-conductor and electric; for were 
it otherwife, there could be no accumulation of ele&ric matter any where, 
nor could any mafsa of matter be excited or infulated; becaufe the electricity 
would inftantly diffufe itflf, as it does in vacuo. When a ve-ffel is exhaufted 
of air, it is not exhaufted of all the water which was kept diffolved io the air, 
as will be evident if a glafs veffel full of air, even in the drieft ftate, be made 
to communicate fuddenly with a large exhaufted receiver; for the water, 
which was in the air in the veffel, will appear in it like a mift or fteam oa the 
evacuation of the air: hence quzre, is it not the maift vapour in exhaufted 
veffels, and not the vacuum or rarefied air in them, which condué@ts the elec- 
tric matter ? And is not denfe air a non-condudtor, in virtue of its diffolving 
and cumbining with water? Andin the experiments here recited, where great 
rarefaGtion was produced in a very dry ftate of the air, was not the diminue 
tion of the electric light, and, perhaps, obftruction of the cutrent of electric 
, Matter, owing to the fubtraction not only of almoft al! the air, but of all the 
moifture too, from the receiver and tube ? Water may be imbibed by air (as 
it is by alkaline falts) fo greedily, as not to be detached from the air left iw a 
tube, even by the heat it receives in boiling mercury in it; fo that in an im- 
perfect vacuum, even thus produced, the condu@ing pov. er may refide in the 
moifture, and the eleétric light be owiug to the combuttiog or decompofition 
of air; and perhaps the electric matter could neither pais, nor be vilible.in a 
perfect vacuum, free from both water and air,’ 





alt ° 
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{phere, would freeze this vapour, as it does near the earth, and 
condenfe it into icicles, deftroying its elafticity ; fo.that it could not 
afcend, by its expanfive force, beyond that height, in which there 
would ftill be air, though of great tenuity: if thefe things be fo, 
the aurora borealis is confined within our atmofphere.’ P. 387. 


The particular defcription of our author’s improvements 
we cannot detail. They depend greatly on admitting no air 
between the pifton and the receiver, during exhautftion. 


‘ XVIII. On the Application of a converging Series to the 
Conftruction of Logarithms. By Mr. William Aiiean, A. B. 
Tyinity College, Dublin.’ 

The numerous and intricate calculations in this paper rene 
der an abridgement of it impracticable. - 

The departments of polite literature and antiquities ftill re- 
main; but they furnifh no articles very ingenious or inter- 
efting. - 

T “ firft, in the former department, is entitled 

‘ Some Hints concerning the State of Science at the Re- 
vival of Letters, grounded on a Paffage of Dante in his Inferno, 
Canto 1V. v. 130. By the Right Honourable the Earl ot 
eae Prefident of the Royal Irifh Academy, and 

~R.S,’ 

The paflage quoted relates to Ariftotle. The earl {peaks 
of the revival of literature, and traces fome of the caufes 
which occafioned the firong and early predilection for the Sta- 
Pe metaphyfics. Thefe were the violence of the theo- 
ogical controverfies ; the childifh fancy, at this develope- 
ment of the human mind, for paradoxes ; and the great in- 
tereft excited by the arguments in fupport of the being of a 
God. The author afterwards notices Voltaire’s opinion, that 
Conftantinople was the fource from which the fciences flowed 
into Italy. | The Arabians, he fhows, brought them to Flo- 
rence, long before the conqueft of Conftantine’s metropolis. 

‘ II. Refleétions on the Choice of Subjects for Tragedy a- 
mong the Greek writers, by William Prefton, Efq. M.R.I. A.’ 

The fubje&ts of the Grecian tragedies which have reached 
us are of the horrible caft, and we have reafon to think, that 
thofe which are loft were of the fame kind. The author’s 
ebject is to inveftigate the caufe, and he refers it to the favage 
manners of a nation fo much celebrated, in other refpeéts, for 
its elegance and tafte. Horace certainly was of a different 
opinion, and recommends tendernefs, and a regard to the feel- 
ings of the fpectators, in thefe exhibitions, from the exam- 
ples of the Greek tragedians. Mr. Prefton, however, re- 
marks, that, though Medea does not kill her children on the 
ftage, yet their cries and dying groans are heard, which are al- 
moft equally affecting ; and he adduces fo many traits of inhus 
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sanity in the tranfa@tions of the Grecian heroes, that we are 


almoft induced to ftyle them a favage race, and to afhrm, that 
their legen and delicacy appeared only in their ftyle and in 
their architeéture. 7 


‘ It will here be faid that we have remains of the Grecian feulp- 
ture, which fhew the moft cultivated mind, the moft refined and 
delicate tafte. Every thing is chafte and temperate, correét and 
beautiful ; there appears nothing, to fhow, that either the artift 
himfelf, or the models from which he wrought, could have been 
poflefied by that ferocity of fpirit, or animated by that cruel or 
fanguinary difpofition, which I attribute to the Grecian moral cha- 
racter, The Apollo of Belvidere, the Medicean Venus, the groupe 
of Niobe and her children, befpeak minds governed by fober judge- 
ment, awake to the fineft feelings, and fertile in the faireft ideas. 
The ‘Greeks excelled no lefs in painting than in fculpture; and 
though ages on ages have rolled away fince thofe pictures, which 
were the admiration of antiquity, have been loft to the world, a 
learned Roman, who poffefled an exquifite tafte for the fine arts, 
has left us a copious and moft interefting account of the principal 
Grecian painters and their works. From the details of the elder 
Pliny, it appears, that the fubjeéts of the Grecian painting were, 
in general, as tender, foft, and engaging, gs the fubjects of their 
tragic drama were terrible and afflictive. Suppofe all traces of the 
Grecian hiftory and poetry annihilated, and that we knew and 
judged of them, only, by fome of their ftatues, and thofe chapters 
in the thirty-fifth book of Pliny that relate to their painters; fhould 
we hefitate to pronounce, from the fweetnefs of the countenances, 
and the attitudes and characters of the figures in what remains, and 
from the defcriptions of what is loft, that the Greeks were a peo- 
ple, not only of fenfibility, but even of a mild and tender difpo- 
fition. 

‘ How can we reconcile the foregoing phenomena ?—Painting 
and {fculpture, direétly, as their chief object, exhibit the body ; 
hiftory and poetry, the actions, characters, ana fentiments of man. 
As the ftern and ferocious predominated among the Greeks in the 
latter, fo the beautiful and the graceful, in an equal meafure, pre- 
vailed in the former; and Greece was the peculiar region of fine 
forms. In fact, as we approximate to the eaft, we feem to ap- 
proach the favourite feats of Venus and the Graces; where human 
nature produces and rears her children with a partial care and di- 


ftinguifhed fondnefs,’ P. 20. 


This ferocious character our author afcribes to the early 
horde: which firft invaded Greece, and their predatory Wwar- 
fase both by fea and land. ; But could fuch enterprifing fa- 
vages ever have been Egyptians? He afterwards engages in 
- the inquiry refpe€ting the fource of pleafure or of intereft in 
horrible fcenes, but contributes little to what former authors 
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have obferved. We have added the word ‘ intereft,’ as it 
the true origin. Nothing is fo uncomfortable as va- 

3 ‘and the lefs cultivated mind, not awake to the charms 
a elegant delight, will be roufed only by horror. The blow 
ofa ftone will alone excite the fenfibility of an Ofcar, 

‘HI. An Effay onthe Variations of Englith Profe, from the 
Revolution to she prefent Time. By Thomas Wallace, A. B. 
and M. R, I. A.; to which was adjudged the Gold’ Prize Me- 
pox ropofed by the Royal Irith ieatied for the beft Effay 

t Subject.’ 

on The coer with great tafte and propriety, traces the va- 
riations of Englifl: ftyle from the rugged phrafeology and in- 
verted arrangement of that of our earlieft profe-writers, to the 
more polifhed, though too highly laboured, triads of Jobn- 
fon. We will felect an advantageous {pecimen. 


6 With Addifon and his contemporaries originated the firft vari- 
ation that occurred, fubfequent to the Revolution, in the compo- 
fition of Englifh profe. Though the diffufe ftyle ftill continued to 
prevail, it was ne longer the-Joofe, inaccurate, and clumfy ftyle, 
by which the compofitions of his predeceffors were difgraced. So 
great; indeed, was the improvement, and fo ftriking the variation 
introduced by Addifon, that he who compares the produétions of 
this elegant writer with thofe of the beft writers of [16] 88, will find 
it difficult to avoid furprife, how, with fuch precedents before him, 
he could have rifen at once toa degree of excellence in ftyle which 


conftitutes him a model for imitation. The forced metaphor, the’ 


dragging claufe, the harfh cadence, and the abrupt clofe, are all of 


them firangers to the works of Addifon. In the ftruéture of his © 


fentences, “though we may fometimes meet marks of negligence, 


yet we can feldom find the.unity of a fentence violated by ideas” 


crowded together, or the fenfe obfcured by an improper connece 
tion of claufes. Though, like his predeceffors, he frequently ufes 
two words to exprefs one idea, yet, in this inftance, he is lefs faulty 
than they ; and, among the variations introduced by him, we muft 
reckon a more ftrif attention to the choice. of words, and more 
precifion in the.ufe of them. 

‘ Of figurative language, Addifon has always been acknow- 
ledged the moft happy model. He was, indeed, the firft of the 
Englith profe writers who wete equally excellent in the choice and 
in the management of their figures. Of thofe whe preceded him, 
it has been obferved that they were frequently unhappy in both in- 
ftances ; that their metaphors either were fuch as tended rather to 
degrade their {ubjeét than to give it dignity and elevation ; or that 
when they were well chofen, they were fpoiled by the manner in 
which they were conducted, being detained under the pen until their 
fpirit evaporated, or traced until the likenefs vanifhed. Addifon 
avoided both faults: his metaphois are feleGted with care and tafte, 
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er rather feem to {pring {pontaneoufly from his fubjet; they are 
exhibited to the mind but for a moment, that the leading traits of 
fimilitude may be obferved, while minute likenefles are difregarded 
—like thofe flathes of ele&ric fire which often illumine a fummer’s 
night, they fhed a vivid, though a tranfient, laftre over the fcene, 
and pleafe rather by the brightnefs with which they gild the profped, 
than the accuracy with which they. thew its beauties. 

* Should it be doubted, whether the improvement of ftyle which 
took place in the time of Addifon—that variation which fubftituted 
uniform and corre& neatnefs in compofition, for what was loofe, 
inaccurate, and capricious, be juftly attributed to him—the doube 
will vanifh, when it is remembered. that in no work prior to Mis 
time is an equal degree of accuracy or neatnefs to be found; and 
even among thofe periodical papers to which the moft eminent of 
his cotemporary writers contributed, the Clio of Addifon, ands 
eminently confpicuous.. It was, indeed, from the productions: of 
that claffic and copious mind that the public feems to have caught 
the tafte for fine writing, which has.operated from that time to the 
prefent, and which has given to our language perhaps the greatett 
degree of elegance and accuracy of which it is fufceptible—for if 
any thing is yet to be added to the improvement of the Englith 
fiyle, it muft be more nerve and mufele, not a aicer modification 
of form or feature.’ Pp. 56. 


The peculiarities of Dr. Johnfon’s ftyle are, well developed 


and explained. 


« IV. On the Poetical Character of Dr. Goldfmith. By the 
Rev. Archdeacon Burrowes, late Fellow of Trinity-College, 
Dublin,-and M. R. [.-A.’ | ! : 

Goldimith was too fimple and unaffected to réquire a. mi- 


nute and recondite analyfis : pléalings popular, and. terider,. 
e 


he fkimmed the furface; and, when he fancied himfelf pro- 


found, was only pleafing. Our author unravels this unen- 
tangled fkein of filk with too mich anxiety ; but his ana- 


lyfis is calculated to’ pleafe ; and when we follow Goldfmith, 
we forget the minutenefs or neceffary rigor of criticifm. It is 


the butterfly, which, though it wanders in its flight, we can- 


not reprehend for errot or for eccentricity. 
¢ In the lines of Goldfmith we have no elaborate equipoife be- 


tween the parts where the latter half is made.an epigram wpon the: 


former, His only artificial ornament is alliteration, which occurs 
too frequent for us to fufpe& its being cafual.. He continues the 
fame thought often beyond the lide, and fometimes beyond the 
couplet. Hence it happens that his verfes are natural, and their 


harmony vatied, though it muft be obferved. alfo, that the paufes 


in found do not always coincide with thofe in fenfe. His lines are 
often eked out by feeble and expletive parts adjoined, fuch as #ore, 





a 
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between, here, fo, and feveral weak terminations and profaic verfes 
might be pointed out in his writings, as where he tells us that the 
morals, of the Swifs are ut low—that the train of Auburn at proud 
men’s doors beg a little bread—or-that ‘nations, t/ough very poor, 
may flill be very ble. His rhyming words are generally monofyl- 
lables of the moft familiar clafs. The word fre rhymes in two: 
couplets out of three in his Traveller—the word rowi#d rhymes three* 
times in eleven couplets in his Deferted Village. Goldfmith, in 
this refpeét, did not fufficiently confult variety; but he poffeffes 
thofe happy arts of engaging the reader's attention to fome beauty, 
or interefting his affections by fome pathetic image, and the fault 
which is not perceived is as if it did not exift. 

' 6 Goldfmith’s faults are all faults‘of apparent inadvertence; but 
would his poems be more excellent had-he ftudied to correé, them 
to greater minutenefs? He might have arranged his thoughts in re- 
gular:climax—he might have given us contrafted fentiments and pa- 
rallel phrafes—he: might have deflined forcible words to important 
places—he might have condenfed matter for concluding couplets. 
But his works would have been elaborate—his diétion pompous— 
his verfification meafured. He would have forfeited his eafy fim- 
plicity. : Some readers wotld not fo well underftand him, and per- 
haps none fo much delight. in him. At prefent he is a general fa- 
vourite, and thofe who think his excellence is of that common na- 
ture which any perfon might reach, have only to make the attempt, 
and thus convince themfelves of his merit. Paradoxical-as it may. 
feem, there is no ftyle of writing more difficult of attainment than 
that which is natural.’ P. 100. 

- The department of antiquities is barren, containing only 
three articles. . , 
¢ {. A Letter from William Caulfield Lennon, Efg. to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Charlemont, Prefident of the 
Royal Irith Academy, &c.’ | - ee | 
n. this letter ‘is-a thort defcription, illuftrated with two 
plates, of an image taken from a pagoda at Bangalore. Itis 
the figure of the Indian Lechemy, the goddefs. of fertility, 
and evidently the prototype of the Grecian Ceres. An Indian 
fable is fubjoined, with a tranflation ; but, after the fpecimen 
of Indian fables, which we lately had occafion to offer, in our 
furvey.of the works of Sir William Jones, this would not ap- 
pear very interefting. B21 j 
¢ IT. An Account of fome Manufcript Papers. which belonged 
to Sir Philip»sHoby, Knight, who filled feveral important Of- 
fices in the Reign of King Edward the, Sixth, and which are 
at prefent the Property of William Hare, Efg. one of the Ree’ 
prefentatives in Parliament for the City of Cork, by the Re- 
prea »Mr. Hinckes, of Cork, communicated by the Pree 
ent.” : | ; 
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Thefe papers are authentic, and- highly important. - They 
commence in 1539, and terminate in 1556; but-the greater 


number were written between the years 1548 and’1§5oi - Sir 


Philip Hoby accompanied Sir Ts Wyatt in the embafly in 
1539; and the ftate-papers are very numerous and interefting. 
‘ HII, Account of four circular Plates of Gold found im Ire- 
land. By Ralph Oufley, M.R. 1. A.’ ss ghd: BE 
Thefe plates are not. of great importance. As Ireland now 
produces gold, it probably was found to do fo in former, 
times. : > wal 





The fief and fourth Books of the Odes of Horace, tranflated ints | 


nglifi Verfe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Hatchard, 1799. 


TT has been afferted that only that poetry is good, which: 


will bear the teft of tranfpofition, which will remain beautiful 
when the harmony of its ftructure is deftroyed. Like all other 
Se gota this alfo has its exceptions. It is true with re~ 
pect to the higher poets : their beauties are jewels, rendered in- 
deed more beautiful by arrangement, but ftill jewels, however 
difplaced. ‘The gold of Homer may be melted and re-caft by 
a clumfy artift ; but it will ftill be fterling metal. Not fo the 


poemets of Catullus and Horace; thefeare valuable not for the 


materials but for the workmanfhip, like filagree filver, which, 
though thin and almoft valuelefs, becomes ineftimiable by the 
nicety with which it is wrought. : 
The fate of tranflations has therefore depended lefs upon the 
{kill of the tranflator than upon ‘the nature of the original. 
Homer and Virgil are well known to our unlettered country- 
men, though the unequal wigour of Dryden ill reprefents the 
even ftatelinefs of the Atneid, and though the beauty and the 


ftrength and the fimplicity of ‘Homer are completely loft un-. 


der the gaudinefs of his Englifh drefs. Thus alfo the common 
verfion of Taffo, defpicable as it is, has made his ftory fami- 
liar ; and we are delighted, with Ariofto, though he is para- 


lyfed by the torpedo touch of his tranflator, and hobbles feebly:; 
upon rhyme-crutches: but no learning, no labour, no genius, ¢ 
have yet fuficed to make the unlearned comprehend the beaux’ 


ties of Horace.. As we obferved formerly of Catullus, thefe 


beauties are like the ‘ open fefame’ of the Arabian Tales: we. 


may tranflate them accurately ; but, when the words .are 
changed, the fpell is broken. Premifing thefe remarks upon 
the difficulty of the prefent attempt, we proceed to examine its 
execution. | 
In the firft ode the *- 
Gaudenttetn patrios findere farcule 
Agros—— © 
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is ill tendered, as the chataéter defcribed. in it is confounded 
with that in the preceding lines. The word mow is fadly di- 
Jated ia two lines, 
© Scarce teach’d this bleft abode of leifure, 
Content, tranquillity, and pleafare, 

and this amplification is peculiarly unfortunate ; for it is an 
Hibernicifm to fay, that a man flies diféontented from the 
abode of content.—Ardute is an'unpleafant abbreviation of a 
natoralifed word. 

In the 29th line of the original, the tranflator has retained 
the common reading—AZe doftarum, &c,—we think impro. 
perly : the application of this paffage to Macenas foftens the 
final flattery, and prepares the way for it. 

The fecond ode is given in ftanzas of fourteen lines each ; 
and the periods in the original fapphics fuit this arrangement. - 
Tn the fetond of thefé flanzas the trochaic. line is happily in- 
trodu¢ed. The only part“of this odé to which we object is. 
the beginning of the laft ftanza, where the ‘interrogatory is 
dropped, and the tranflator is certain, though Horace was 
doubtful. ae 

‘But fay, what: deity appears ? 
.. What God that youthful femblance wears? 
Hail,, fon of Maia! Hermes hail ! 
|. Propitious pow’r! by thee be paid 
_, The vengeance due td Czefar’s fhade: 
Oh! let the pray’rs of guilty Rome prevail ! 
_ Late may’ft thou re-affume thy ‘native: fhies, 
Long may Hefperia blefs thy happy reign! 
Long may’ft thow glad thy people’s eyes, 
And lead the long ‘trinmphal train. 
Here, with a fov’reign’s honours, claim 
_ A father’s more endearing name; 
Nor let the, Meédey‘infulting foe, ) 
Securely date to. vaunt, while Caefar-reigns below.’ p. 8, 

- This is a needlefs- and faulty departure from. the originat : 
the fixth line alfo has no'paraliel in’ the’ Latin ;—Horace is 
{peaking ‘his. own wifhes, hot the prayets of guilty Rome, 
which are neceffarilyinvplied. = 

We give the whole of the third ode: it is tranflated with 

~" © To THE SHIP WHICH CARRIED VIRGIL TO ATHENS. 

_ * The goddefs of the Cyprian green, 
_ The brothers 6f the Spartan queen, 
Beaming from ftars of light a friendly ray,’ 
And he whofe.pow’r the tempeft binds, 
Reftraining alf’fave wefterti winds; ~ 
So guide thee on thy way, 


; 
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* Lov’d bark ! as, to thy duty juft, 
Thou giv’ft once more thy facred tru, 
My abfent Virgil, to this anxious heart : 
Oh, {fafe from peril, 1 implore, 
Waft gently to th’ Athenian fhore 
My foul’s far better part ! 


* Sure oak and triple brafs were bound 
That hardly mortal’s breaft around, 
Who firft dar’d Ocean’s unknown depths to brave; 
Who firft his fragile bark refign’d, 
Advent’rous, to the driving wind 
And unrelenting wave ! 


* Nor fear’d the blaft of Lybia join’d 
In conflict with the northern wind, 

The wat’ry Hyads, nor loud Autter’s pow’r; 
At whofe high bidding, on the deep, 
The Adriatic billows fleep, 

Or black’ning tempefts low’r. 


© What form of death his foul could awe, 
Whofe fteady eye unalter’d faw 
Th’ unwieldy tribes of Ocean tumbling round? 
Who faw unmov’d the {welling deep, 
And fell Acroceraunias fteep 
For many a wreck renown’d ? 


© In vain creative Wifdom’s hand, 
Amid the widely-fever’d land, 
In lesgth unfocial pour’d the hoary tides ; 
If, heedlefs of the high decree, 
O’er ev’ry interdicted fea. 
The impious veffel glides. 


* To fuff’ring fteel’d, perverfely bold, 
- Man grafps the woe the Gods withhold, 
And fondly rufhes on forbidden ill : 
With fatal fraud, Prometheus won 
Th’ ethereal flame : a world undone, 


Yet mourns his baleful fkiil. 


‘Hence, loos’d o’er earth’s fair face to range, 
A hoft of fpeétres new and ftrange, 
Gaunt famine ftalk’d, and fevers fiery race ; 
And death, till then a diftant foe, 
With gradual ftep advancing flow, 
Infatiate urg’d his pace, 


* Amid the azure void of heaven, 
On plumes to mortals never giv’n, 
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His tracklefs way the Cretan next effay’d : 
The toil of Hercules defy’d, 


. Black Acheron’s oppofing tide, 
And burft th’ infernal fhade. 


* The darings of the human mind 
No awe can check, no limits bind ; 

To heav’n itfelf our fenfelefs pride afpires, 
Nor Jove, fo faft our crimes increafe, 
Can give his vengeance paufe, or ceafe 


To grafp his angry fires.’ P. 9. 


The epithet infames ought to have been preferved for its 
fuppofed allufion to the danger of Auguftus. We alfo wille 
that the vetitum ef nefas had been the adopted reading. 

Ode 4. Alterno terram quatiunt pede, is a harth phrafe for 
the light dance of the Graces ; ae the phrafe, * fhake the 
echoing ground,’ makes it ftill ftronger. 

_ The verfion of the Ode to Pyrrha we forbear to criticife. 
The poet muft not be cenfured for tranflating feebly what no 
poet, perhaps, will ever tranflate well. 

' The feétis unguibus in the 6th ode will always have an un- 
pleafant appearance in Englifh. Francis made it ftill more 
offenfive by converting it into a 'pert epigrammatic conclufen 


ef the poem, 
‘TO THALIARCHUS. 


* See, Thaliarchus! cloth’d in fnow, 
Soraéte rifes white in air ; 
Keen froft forbids the ftream to flow, 

And fcarce the woods their plumy burden bear. 


* Hafte! cheer the piercing feafon’s cold, 
Pile high with. wood the blazing hearth ; 
_ Let geh’rous wine, four fummers old, 
Flame from the cafk, and crown the board with mirt#, 


‘To heav’n permit the reft: whofe will, 
When wild winds war with wint’ry feas, 
_ Can lull them to a calm—fo ftill, 
That not 2 murmur waves the trembling trees. 


‘Inquire not of to-inorrow’s doom : 

To-day account a certain gain : 

While time yet fpares thy youthful bloom, 
Nor fcorn {weet love, nor fhun the choral trains 


* By day let martial fields delight, 

Where youth th’ athletic conteft prove ; 

And; through thé filent hours of night; _ 
Soft whifper’d founds, aid fighs of muri’ring loves 
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‘ The laugh, that, burfting from the fhade, 
Betrays the fair-one’s fecret ftand, 
) The love-pledge from her arm convey’d, 
Or fnatch’d, half-yielded, from her ftruggling hand.’ Pp. 23. 


This is well tranflated, particularly the concluding ftanza. 

As we proceed, we find more reafon to be pleafed with our 
author. The ode beginning with, Quem virum aut heroa, is 
verfified with ftrength; and the fucceeding one to Lydia de« 


ferves praife. . 
* Quick o’er my cheek the fhifting paffions fly,’ 
is particularly happy. In the fourteenth an ambiguity occurs. 


* Hark to the melancholy found 
From thy bare fide, of oars bereft, 

Thy tall maft cleft with many a wound, 
And every yard the blaft has left.’ P. 33. 


A maft cannot be ‘ cleft with many a wound ;’ and the laft 
line may be conftrued, ¢ the blaft has left every yard.’ 

Of the prophecy of Nereus we have a fine and rapid tranf- 
lation. One of the fineft odes in the Spanith language is an 
imitation of this by Luis de Leon; the river Tagus is the pro- 
phet, and Rodrigo the ravifher. 

The 31ft is rendered lefs happily. 


‘ For me, with herbs and olives fed, 

The fields a fimpler banquet {pread. 

But grant me this, O power divine! 

T’ enjoy the ftore already mine— 

The little which my toils have gain’d, 

Till age approach with guilt unftain'd, 

With health unbroken, mind entire, 

Nor yet unftrung the {weet-voic’d lyre.’ P. 64. 


The fix laft lines are lamentably inferior to the exquifite 
neatnefs of the original, 
‘ -Frui paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoé, dones; ac, precor, integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem fenectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem.’ 


The original contains no expreffion equivalent to ‘ the little 
which my toils have gain’d,’ which, we may add, implies an 
erroneous idea. 

The third ode of the fourth book is one of the very few 
tranflated by Atterbury. We copy both tranflations. 

| ‘ TO MELPOMENE.s 
‘ Bright ;4ufe! when o’er the natal hour 
Thy mil eye theds its gentle pow’r, 
2Ga2 
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Thy favour'd vot’ry ne’er fhall claim, 

On Corinth’s field, the wreath of Fame :— 
Not his th’ athletic champion’s meed ; 
Not his to rein the foaming fteed ; 

Not his th’ Achaian car to guide, 

The victor’s pomp, the victor’s pride! 
High on the capitol’s proud brow 

Let war her Jaurell’d chieftain thew 
Triumphant o’er the tyrant’s pride, 

Whofe vaunts his country’s pow’r defy’d ! 
But Tivoli’s deep-murm’ring floods, 

And. awful glooms, and waving woods 
Shall confecrate, their fhades among, 

The fov’reign of th’ Aolian fong. 

Me, mighty Rome’s majeftic race 
Among her bards have deign’d to place: 
And, while with fond delight I ftand 
Encircled by the facred band, 

E’en Envy fheaths her pois’nous fang, 

Or I forget to feel the pang. 

Pierian Mufe! whofe touch infpires 

Thy golden harp’s {weet murm’ring wires ! 
Who to the‘ filent dolphin’s throat 
Could’ft give the fwan’s enchanting note! 
Grac’d by thy f{mile, I move along 
Diftinguifh’d by the paffing throng ; 

Who, -pointing, mark with earneft gaze 
The bard whom Latium’s lyre obeys : 

By thee, my lyre—my life were giv’n ; 

By thee, I draw the breadth of heav’n. 
And, if my numbers pleafing be, 
‘Melpomene! they pleafe by thee.’ P. 88. 


The bifhop’s tranflation is, we think, fuperior, except in 
the conclufion. 


‘He, on whofe natal hour the queen 

Of verfe hath fimil’d, fhall never grace 
The Hthmian gauntlet, or be feen 

Firft in the fam’d Olympic race. 


* He fhall not, after toils of war, 
And taming haughty monarch’s pride, 
With faurel’d brows confpicuous far, 
To Jove’s Tarpeian temple ride. 


© But him, the ftreams which warbling flow 
Rich Tibur’s fertile. vales along, 

- And fhady groves, his haunts, fhall know 
The mafter of th’ /Eolian fong. 
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‘ The fons of Rome, majeftic Rome ! 
Have placed-me in the poets’ quire, 

And Envy, now, or dead and dumb, 
Forbears to blame what they admire. 


‘ Goddefs of the fweet-founding lute, 
Which thy harmonious touch obeys, 
Who can’ft the finny race, though mute, 

To cygnet’s dying accents raife ! 


‘ Thy gift it is, that all, with eafe, 
Me prince of Roman lyrics own, 
That, while I live, my numbers pleafe, 
If pleafing is thy gift alone.’ 


The fourth ode is of a higher clafs, and its excellence is of 
a nature more fufceptive of tranflation. But here the prefent 
tranflator has failed, 


‘ As foars the regal bird fupreme, 
Who waits by Jove’s immortal throne, 
Grafping the lightning’s forky gleam, 
And rules the realms of air alone; 
Thus grac’d by him who rules the fkies 
For bright-hair’d Ganymede, his Phrygian prize— 
(Rous’d by paternal fire and youthful might, 
Soon front the neft he wings his flight. 
Stern winter paft, the freth’ning gales of {pring 
In untry’d heights his ruffling plumes uphold ; 
Soon in the fhadow of his awful wing 
Deftru€tion hovers o'er the trembling fold : 
E’er long, with thirft of prey and combat ftung, 
He grafps th’ indignant {nake, and dares his hiffing tongue). 


* As the youthful lion ftalks 
Tremendous o’er the meadow’s bloom, 
(The goat amidft her flow’ry walks 
Shudd’ring, ftarts, and waits her doom ;) 
Thus dreadful from the Alpine height 
Burft Drufus on the Gauls’ aftonith’d fight. 
_ (The rites obfcure that mark the barb’rous race 
The raptur’d Mufe difdains to trace: 
She fings not whence the rude Vindelic band 
And Rheetian fierce, fince time his courfe hath roll’d, 
The thund’ring pole-axe wield with ready hand, 
Like Scythian Amazons renown’d of old,) 
But foon their tribes the youthful foe revere, 
Check’d i in Dominion’s height and Viét’ry’s proud career. 
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¢ Soon their awe-ftruck hofts defcry 
What godlike pow’rs the breaft in{pire, 
Where Ceefar’s fond parental eye 
Direéts a Nero’s native fire. 
Still from the gen’rous and the bold 
A race is form’d of brave and gen’rous mould ; 
Their fires high ftrain, the fteer, the courfer prove, 
Fierce eagles breed no trembling dove, 
— But, Education! thy benign control 
Mutt call the fpark of native vigour forth, 
With fteady honour fortify the foul, 
And fix the energies of inborn worth ; 
Elfe flows the ftream of anceftry in vain, 
And blots of foul difgrace its lucid current ftain, 


© Queen of cities! wouldft thou trace 
“The praife to Nero’s lineage due? 
What deeds of fame their ftory grace ! 
What hoyrs of triumph rife to view ! 
Let Metro’s waves exulting {well, 
Let vanquifh’d Afdrubal their prowefs tell ; 
Or that bleft dawn when firft fair glory’s day 
On Latium fmil’d with orient ray ! 
Then from the land the night of horror fled, 
When bath’d in blood, with ruin at his fide, 
The Punic chief his impious fquadrons led 
O'er many a city’s defolated pride— 
Wild as the whirlwind {weeps the madding flood, 
Fierce as the ruthlefs flame devours the ravag’d wood.’ P, go, 





The $ mox in ovilia 
Demifit hoftem vividus impetus,’ 


is very unlike the pompous and {wollen image in the verfion. 
The fecond ftanza begins feebly, and the fcene of the fimilé is 
twice introduced, We have the lion ftalking over the mea- 
dow’s bloom, and the goat amid her flowery walks, The pro- 
faic parenthefis of the arigne it was impoffible to render well ; 
we with the tranflatar had omitted it ; the paffage is fufpicious, 
and has been, by fome commentators, condemned ; the awk- 
wardnefs of the digreflion, the word obarmet, and the fed fol- 
lowing the parenthefis, where the fenfe requires et, concur to 
juftify the condemnation, ‘Two lines miferably dilute the bre- 


_ yity of § Fortes creantur fortibus.’ The laft ftanza that we 


have quoted is alfo a weak expanfion of the original. ‘This 
is the danger of tranflation ; this wire-drawing, this Procruftes 
torture ! Many, indeed moft poets, are improved by havin 
oe meanitig condenfed; but none can endure to be lengthe 
ened, 
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This is the charaéteriftic fault of the prefent verfion. It is 
not, however, deftitute of merit; and it deferves the praife of 


free and flowing language, and harmonious verfification 


through all its variety of metres. A more accurate tranfla- 
tion might certainly be obtained by an adoption of our lyrical 
rhymelefs metres: we believe, with Cowper, that to tranflate 


accurately in rhyme is utterly impofible. 


- 





A familiar Survey of the Chriftian Religion, and of Hiftory as 
connected with the Introdudtion of Chrifitanity, and with its 
Progre/s to the prefent Time. Intended primarily for the Ufe 
of young Perfons of either Sex, during the Courfe of Public or 
of Private Education. By Thomas Gifborne, A.M. 8v0 
8s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


THE neglect of a due attention to religion, in great fchools, 
_is fenfibly felt by all who have had the benefit, as it is called, 
of a claflical education ; and it is, we fear, too true a remark, 
that ‘ many young perfons, if fummoned from {feminaries of 
repute to a public examination, would give a better account 
of the fabled wanderings of Ulyffes and Aéneas, than of the 
heaven-direéted journeyings of Mofes and St. Paul.” Many 
circumftances, among which may be reckoned the cuftom of 
treating the Englith Bible as a book fit only for vulgar boys, 
contribute to nourifh this error. ‘To introduce better ideas on 
this fubject, the prefent work is publifhed; and it is hoped that, 
by a familiar furvey of religion from the earlieft to the prefent 
times, youthful attention may be excited, and that young peo- 
ple will feel as much pleafure in tracing the progrefs of truth, 
as in mufing on the-idle tales of the heathen muithilogy. 

The plan cannot be too much commended ; and, though in 
the execution of it the capacity of a young reader may not have 
been fufficiently contidered; the work may, by a different clafs, 
be ftudied with confiderable advantage. It may be put into the 
hands of parents in general, to give them a connected view of 
the hiftory of the Old and New Teftament ; and the: ftudents 
at the univerfity intended for orders may find this abridgemeat 
ufeful to them in their purfuits. For young people at {chools, 
the language is fometimes too difficult ; and the reafoning is 


not fufficiently adapted to their capacities. <The flyle is, we. 


might fay, too fermonical ; and it will be no {mall drudgery to 


them to give an account of the paragraphs affigned hy the - 


mafter for their daily tafk.. All who write for the young 

fhould remember the anecdote of Moliere and his eld houfe- 

keeper; and, if the author of this work will hear boys read 

detached paffages, and mark the words which they do not un- 

Aerftand, he will find his pains es ONS by the pleafure 
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which fuch an exercife'is likely to afford him, and by the im- 
provements which it will fuggeft for this and his future 
writings. 

The writer begins the hiftory with the creation of man in 
‘ primitive uprightnefs and purity ;’ follows him in his fall ; 
notices the deluge, the call of Abraham, the feleCtion of the 
ak and gives a concife account of the books of the Old 

eftament, The books of the New Teftament are, noticed in 
the fame manner: the doctrines and evidences of the Chriftian 
religion are briefly ftated and examined; ftriking features in 
the charaéter of our Saviour are pointed out for imitation ; 
and the hiftory of Chriftianity, from the times of the apoftles 
to the prefent days, is given in three chapters. The church 
eftablifhment is vindicated; and, in the conclufion, the youn 
are guarded againft infidelity, and exhorted to cultivate Chrif- 
tian graces from Chriftian motives. 
’ From this view of the contents of the volume, it is evident 
that little room can be given for any particular fubje&t ; and 
there is not much novelty either in the fentiments or in their 
arrangement. ‘The writer purfues in an even courfe the train 
of his ideas, as they would naturally occur upon fuch an out- 
line: he explains difficulties in the ufual manner, occafionally 
introducing judicious obiervations. 

We will fele&t fome inftances in the latter clafs, which give 
a favourable idea of the author’s general train of thinking. 
With regard to the faults of perfons infpired, he fuggefls the 
following queftion. 


* Can we then difcover no one advantage likely to refult from 
the occafional felection of an unworthy obje& for the reception of 
thefe peculiar favours? One benefit feems obvioufly to prefent it- 
felf to our confideration. We learn the momentous leffon, that it 
is neither infpiration, nor prophetic knowledge, nor the power of 
working miracles, which can lead to-falvation; but a life exercifed 
in the fear and the love of God. It is to be obferved, that the di- 
vine juftice has ufually difplayed itfelf in the fignal punifhment, in 
this world, of the guilty wretch, whom not even the poffeffion of 
the peculiar favours of God had fubdued unto holinefs. Balaam 
died by the hand of thofe whom he had beguiled into idolatry ; Ju- 
das Ifcariot by his own.’ Pp. 62. 


_ The young cannot be too often reminded of the diftinétion 
between courage and fortitude, the qualities which peculiarly 
diftinguifh favage from civilifed life. 


* Courage is a quality which obtains from mankind much higher 
praife than it deferves. In confequence of its obvious utility it is 
commonly permitted without inquiry to take its place among the 
virtues. But, confidered in itfelf, it has no more an inherent title 
torbe denominated a virtue than bodily ftrength, or {wiftnefs, or than 
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wit, or reafon. It is an inftrument: and becomes the object of ap- 
probation or of difapprobation (for in this cafe as in others we 
transfer to the quality, according to the ordinary ufe of language, 
the praife-or blame which belongs to the agent) folely according to 
the principles upon which it is cultivated and employed. When 
natural fortitude is cultivated by its poffeffor for the fake of pro- 
moting the glory of God and the welfare of his creatures; and is 
exerted in the face of danger for the purpofe of promoting that glory 
and that welfare ; we behold it with reverence. Such was the for- 
titude of Jefus Chrift. In this fenfe his whole life was a demon- 
{tration of his fortitude. Several of thofe particulars in his con- 
duét, which have been cited as proofs of his veracity, might be re- 
peated as fhining examples of religious magnanimity. As the hour 
of his death drew nigh, and afterwards when the fatal period had 
now overtaken him, the manifeftations of his magnanimity were 
numerous and matchlefs.’ Pp. 348. | 


On the ruin of the eaftern churches, by the rage of Mo- 
hammedan fuperftition, it is juftly remarked that— 


* At the clofe of the eighteenth century Chriftign Europe has 
ftill thé fame awful fcene to contemplate: and may read in the, 
fate of thefe once highly favoured regions the judgements which 
await herfelf, unlefs, renouncing her corruptions, fhe turns in pu- 
rity of faith and praétice to him who “ is no refpecter of perfons.”” 


P. 489. 


On the infidelity of the prefent time it is natural to expe&-a 
digrefion; and the fubject is introduced, immediately after 
the mention of the fuppfeffion of the order of the Jefuits, in 
the following manner. 


¢ A ftorm was in the mean time gathering againft Chriftianity it- 
felf. In England there had arifen a fucceffion of {ceptical or de- 
iftical writers, who had in various ways carried on, with little a 
parent concert, their attacks againft the religion of Chrift. : Some 
aflailed the outworks, fome the ftrong holds; fome proceeded open- 
ly ; more, covertly and in difguife. If, on the one hand, they had 
in many inftances weakened or fubverted the faith of the ignorant, 
the unfufpecting, or the vicious; they had called forth, on the 
other, {uch exertions of piety and learning in the friends and for the. 
vindication of Chriftianity, as in effeét to have benefited the caufe’ 
which they were folicitous to injure, Their publications {peedily 
crofled the channél; and found on the continent, particularly in 
France, hands ready to fharpen and to brandifh every weapon with 
which they fhould be furnifhed. It now appears from an accumu- 
lation of unqueftionable documents, and more efpecially from the 
acknowledged works and correfpondence of Frederic king of Pruf- 
fia; that Frederic, to whom the title of Great will henceforth be 
only a deeper brand of infamy ; that the foreign enemies of the 
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Gofpel, far from limiting their efforts to defultory and unconneéted 
attacks, have during many years been united in one firm, widely- 
extended, and reyularly-organifed confederation, for the exprefs 
purpofe of exterminating by fraud and by force the name of Chrif- 
tianity from the earth. In the doétrinal corruption, and the de- 
grading fuperftition, by which the religion of Chrift was disfigured 
and polluted in the countries where their principal machinations 
were purfued; and in the political circumftances of that kingdom, 
where the meditated explofion took place; they found advantages 
almoft beyond the power of computation, Of the events which 
have recently paffed, and are {till pafling before our eyes, the ter- 
mination and the confequences are yet in the bofom of providence. 
Judging from the prefent appearances of worldly affairs, and, I 
think we may humbly add, from the word of prophecy; there 
feems little reafon to believe that even that corrupt form of Chrif- 
tianity, on which the blow has fallen, will prove to have received 
either.a mortal or a permanent wound: a wound fufficient to pre- 
vent it from exercifing at a future period, by a final trial, of fhort 
and limited duration, but of unparalleled feverity, the faith and 
conftancy of the univerfal proteftant church. But with refpect to 
genuine Chriftianity, that religion “ againft which the gates of hell 
fhall not prevail,” we know that every effort of human guile and 
human malice is but an additional link in that chain of events, by 
which the enemies of God are unconfcioufly forwarding his pur- 
pofes: an additional ftep in that determined progreffion, by which, 
amidft the fhock of nations and the convulfion of empires, * the 
kingdoms of this world fhall become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Chrift; and he fhall reign for ever and ever.” P. 531. 


In this, as in the genera] accounts of modern infidelity, there 
is a mixture of truth and error. The grounds of attack, which 
the infidels feifed with juftice, are not confidered ; and it is 
not recollected that there muft be fcavengers to carry away the 
dirt accumulated by ages. Popery had eftablithed itfelf by 
fraud and force; and who can Jament that they who refifted 
the light of truth and revelation, and perfecuted their Chriftian 
brethren, faw their power overthrown by means fimilar to 
‘thofe by which it had been eftablithed? 

We were furprifed to find in this work, as a proof of Chrift’s 
divinity, the words jn the epiftle to the Hebrews, ¢ he made the 
worlds,’ as we cannot imagine the writer to be ignorant that 
the term wor/ds is not in the original ; and, in the accumula- 
tion of various expreffions, the paflage in Timothy, ‘ God 
manifeft in the fleth,’ is ufed without any hint that it is a very 
_ doubtful text, The caufe of truth cannot be fupported by 
weak arguments : it is an advantage to the adverfary to point 
out inaccuracies, as he infinuates, from an error in one place, 
that the whole do¢trine may reft upon an unfybftantjal foun- 
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dation. We highly commend, however, our author’s cautions 
againft Paley’s gofpel morality, which is indeed, ¢ in feveral 
material points, liable to juft objection.’ 

On the whole, though this work may not afford any addi-. 
tional information to the religious world, it is another proof of 
the excellent intentions of the writer, whofe life is employed 
in the purfuit and communication of religious truth. 





The Hiftory of the Politics of Great-Britain and France, from 
the Time of the Conference at Pillnitz to the Declaration of 
War againft Great-Britain. With an Appendix, containing 
a Narrative of the Attempts made by the Britifh Government 
to reftore Peace. By Herbert Marfh, Fellow of St. Fohn’s 
College, Cambridge, 2Vols. 8vo. 11s, Marth. 1800. 


IN the refpectable writer of this work, adminiftration has 
gained a powerful advocate, The motives for the publication 
are highly honourable to the author, and entitle him, for his 
intentions at leaft, whatever may be thought of the execution 
of his plan, to the gratitude of the Britifh public. For fome 
ea before the war, Mr. Marth had fixed his refidence in 

elpzig, where he was very laudably employed in pare 


the introdu&tion of Michaelis to the New Teftament, an 


preparing the learned and judicious notes with which he has 
accompanied the firft part of that ufeful work. During a 
fhort refidence in England, before the commencement of the 
war, his tranflation was pubiifhed at Cambridge; and he res 
turned tv Germany to complete his original defign, and pre- 
pare three more volumes for the Englith ftudent in divinity, 
But he did not confine himfelf to his Michaelis; for he fent 
over to England his critical letters to archdeacon Travis ; and, 
being frequently in company where Great-Britain was treated 
with difrefpe& for her interference in French politics, and ob- 
ferving that infinuations to her difadvantage were propagated 
with great affiduity in many of the German papers of intelli- 
gence, he determined to inveftigate, with his ufual accuracy 

the grounds for thefe calumnies, and to make the conduct of 
his country, from the famous treaty of Pillnitz to the declae 
ration of war by France, the particular obje of his re- 
fearches. With this view he ftudied all the public documents 
that could be produced relative to the conduct of Great-Bri- 
tain and France in that period; and compared them with the 
language, correfpondence, and ations, of the principal agents 
in both countries. The inquiry produced in his mind a con- 


. yidtion that France was culpable in the origin of this unhappy 


conteft ; and he fupports his opinion by fuch arguments ag 
¢annot eafily be overthrown. Thefe he publifhed firft in the 
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German language, of which he is a complete mafter; and, 
for the information of his countrymen, he has re-produced 
them in an Englifh form. The effect of the publication in 
Germany was very great in reprefling the calumnies againft 
this nation ; and the judicious arrangement of documents and 
faéts will make the work almoft a neceflary text-book to every 
one who witfhes to reafon accurately on this interefting topic. 

To enable our readers to form a true judgement of the con- 
tents of this volume, as well as to place before them in pro- 
per order the chief topics on which the controverfy refts, we 
prefent them with the following abridgement of the writer’s 
fummary. 

1. The Britifh government took no part in the conference 
at Pillnitz in Auguft, 1791 ; and afterwards, in the fame year, 
pofitively and unequivocally refufed to join the coalition a- 
gainft France. 

2. At the clofe of the fame year affiftance was fent by 
the earl of Effingham, the governor of Jamaica, to the co- 
‘Jonifts at St. Domingo ; and our court refufed the offer of that 
ifland from fuch of the inhabitants as were highly diffatisfied 
with the French government. 

. When Louis the Sixteenth notified his acceptance of the 
new conftitution to all the European courts, our court was 
one of the firft to anfwer, and in very refpeétful terms, while 
feveral either took no notice of the notification, or anfwered 
it with difrefpeet. 

4. In January, 1792, a reduction of our military eftablifh- 
ment was ordered: it was refolved that the Heffian fubfidy 
fhould not be renewed; and taxes to a confiderable amount 
were abolifhed. 

5. When France declared war againft Auftria on the 20th 
of April, 1792, the French minifter wrote to his court on the 
28th, that the Britifh cabinet was refolved to preferve neu- 
trality ; for which a letter of thanks was fent to his majefty 
by the king of France on the 1ft of May. When our court, 
on the 25th of May, at the requeft of the French minifter, 
prohibited all Britith fubjeéts from acting againft France, the 
French government again expreffed its (atisia tion, 

6. The proclamation of the 21ft of May, againft feditious 
publications and focieties, was a mere matter of national po- 
lice, and was fo confidered by the French government, which, 
in the month of Auguft, by the medium of Le Brun, teftified 
its conviction of the friend difpofition and conduét of our 
cabinet towards France. 

. The refufal of our court to mediate between France and 
the coalefced powers, unlefs its mediation fhould be folicited 
by all parties, was not a proof of a hoftile difpofition, and 


was not regarded in that light even by the French, 
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8. On the alarm in France, in July, 1792, in confequence 
of an equipment in the channel for fome naval evolutions, the 
note written by M. Chauvelin was declared b} the national af- 
‘fembly to be a fufficient proof of the pacific inclinations of our 
cabinet. 

g. The recall of our ambaffador .from Paris, after the de- 
polition of the king, to whom alone he had been accredited, 
Was not, nor was confidered by the French as, a breach of 
neutrality, efpecially as the fame refufal was made in this as 
in the preceding year to join the coalition. 


10. In November, 1792, after the conqueft of Savoy, the 


Auftrian Netherlands, and a part of Germany, the rulers of 
France threw off the mafk, promulgated the infamous decree 
of the 19th of November to affift infurreétion, received depu- 
ties from Britifh focieties, kept emiffaries in England to pro- 


pagate fedition, and fitted out a fleet three months before 


Great-Britain began to arm. 

11. On the meeting of parliament in December, all mea- 
fures were defenfive, and the war refted on the will of the 
French, not the inclination of the Britifh government. 

12. Continued infults followed, on the part of the French. 
Their minifter for foreign affairs threatened an appeal to the 
Britifh nation: the marine minifter publicly proclaimed the in- 
tention of a defcent in Britain: a confiderable addition was 
made to the number of French fhips in commiffion ; and, be- 
fore the middle of January, 17g3, the order was figned for 
the invafion of Holland. 

13. Our minifters fhowed no unwillingnefs to negotiate, as 
appeared from their conduét to Chauvelin and Maret; and 
the terms propofed to the French had no reference whatever 
to any particular form of government in France. 

14. The’French cabinet was bent upon war ; and the f{pe- 
cious negotiation was intended only to amufe the Britith go- 
vernment. The French were deluded with the idea of gene- 
ral difaffeé&tion in our country, and perfuaded themfelves, 
from the forward ftate of their navy, that an invafion would 
be: practicable, and that victory and plunder would be the ne- 
ceflary confequences. . 

t5. The events of the fourteen days previous to the decla- 
ration of war cannot be numbered among the caufes of it. 
The intended negotiation of Dumouriez was merely to amufe 
a little longer the Britifh and Dutch governments. The na- 
tional convention refufed to wait the iffue of it, and declared 
war unanimoufly againft Britain and Holland. 

16. The pretexts alleged by the French in juftification of 
hoftilities were futile or falfe, or were events which had not 
taken place before war was determined on. eee 

Laftly, the Girondifts and Jacobins agreed in the declara- 
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tion of hoftilities; and by accufing each other of being the 
authors of the war, tacitly acknowledge that it did not arife 


from the chs Me iyomee 


Hence Mr. Marth concludes that every fhadow of doubt 
muft be removed with regard to ‘ the origin of the war; and 
‘that it was a warvof aggreffion, of injury, and of infult, on 
the part of France, as well in the motives which gave it birth 
as in the open declaration of it ;? while, on. the part of Bri= 
tain, it was ‘juft and neceflary, as being ftriftly a war of 
felf-defence.’ ’ | 

As far as a queftion of this magnitude ean be determined by 
the evidence already given to the public, we agree in general 
with our author’s deductions: but the ftate of Europe from 
1790 to 1793 was too much deranged by the ferment in France 
to fuffer us to give all that force to public avowals, either in 
proclamations or fpeeches, which is neceffary to remove from 
our minds every doubt relative to the intentions of the con- 
tending parties. France was in the higheft ftate of agitation; a 
formidable coalition was armed againft her ; treafon pervaded 
her territories ; and the cabinet of her fovereign was an object 
of greater dread than that of the moft hottile court. In fuch 
a ftate many circumftances might contribute to excite alarms. 
It was her intereft to be at peace with Great-Britain ; yet open 
enmity might be lefs dangerous than concealed neutrality. In 
England her emigrants were careffed in the houfe of commons: 
the moft violent fpeeches were made refpecting her attempts 
to rectify her government, and allay the outrages which had 
arifen from internal commotione ‘This part of the argument . 
is too much overlooked by our author: he has given us the 
fubftance of feveral fpeeches and reports in the national con- 
vention and affembly, but forgets the applaufe with which the 
. furious invectives of a Burke were received by the friends of 
adminiftration. It was difficult on both fides to avoid the 
-war ; and to preferve neutrality was, perhaps, on the part of 
‘Great-Britain almoft impoffible. The effervefcence of paf- 
ifion has now fubfided ; in a few years more the views .of the 
coalefced powers will be clearly developed : we muft-at pre- 
fent be fatisfied with the conviction that little blame is imput- 
able to our court on the origin of the war, if we have the 
swhole evidence before us; and, whichever party was origi- 
nally in fault, all muft fincerely join in the with that both na- 
tions would now heartily concur in giving peace to Europe, 
and would unite their efforts for the happinefs, not the de- 


ftruction, of mankind. 
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Memoirs of Medicine ; including a Sketch of Medical Hiftory, 
from the earlieft Accounts to the Eighteenth kei By Ri- 
chard Walker, Efq. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Johnion. 1799, 


TO pafs a road often trodden is feldom a pleafing tafk. 
A profpeét animated and various may for a while amufe the 
mind, and relieve the tedium and hiftlefsnefs with which we 
repeatedly perform the fame duty; but, when this refource 
fails, the labour with which it is executed will be proportion- 
ally increafed. A hiftory of medicine 1s one of thofe beaten 
tracks often followed, where wit and genius are mifapplied, 
and where few objeéts arife to excite our admiration, and few 
difcuffions can be admitted to relieve the tedious uniformity of 
the whole. It may, however, be afked, Where are thefe re- 
peated hiftories in our own language to be found, except in the 
introdu€tory le€tures of profeffors, and the elegant compre- 
henfive pages of Freind, which ate limited to one peiivd of 
the fcience? The laboured work of Le Clerc is, we believe, 
yet unknown in an Englifh verfion, and the hiftories of fome 
foreign profeffors ftill remain in the original Latin. So that, 
though to many this may appear to be a tale twice told, to 
others it will be a valuable affiftance by tracing the progreffive 
improvements of the art which they practife, the various ime 
pediments thrown in its way, the wanderings and eccentricities 
of its profeffors. ‘This affiftance Mr. Walker ably affords. 
The fubject.itfelf admits little novelty ; but the valuable parts 
are felected with judgement, the obfervations are correct and 
appropriate, and the ftyle is animated and perfpicuous. Some 
omiffions may be noticed; but, on the whole, this hiitory de- 
ferves very confiderable commendation. We fhall add, in fup- 
port of our opinion, a few {pecimens. 

The fhort character of Hippocrates is very judicious; and 
Mr. Walker might have added, to the merit of the Coan phy- 
fician, that of writing ina ftyle of great fimplicity and ele. 
gance. 


¢ His cuftom of admitting none to his inftructions, without the 
folemf introduétion of an oath, enforcing not only the utmoft ex- 
ettions for its advancement, but a rigid attention to the morality of 
private life, ftrongly evinces his perfuafion of its importance to fo« 
ciety at large. But the moft eftimable part of his profeffional cha- 
racter con{titutes a compleat model of artlefs fimplicity, fuperior to 
the fpeculating fafhion of his age. For though poffeffed of all the 
learning, and {killed in the various philofophy of Greece, he {corned 
the fubtilities of that theory, which might withdraw attention from 
nature, whom he clofely obferved, and whofe dictates he followed 
with the moft {crupulous humility. | 
‘ The works of Hippocrates are to be regarded both as regifters 
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of public experience and individual obfervation. But the aggregate 
of medical knowledge, tran{mitted from his predeceflors, he had the 
fkill to arrange and intermix with his own matter in fo confiftent 
and uniform a ftyle, that no elementary work of the fame date ever 
furpaffed. The mifcellaneous fubjeéts of a conjectural art could 
Not indeed be difpofed with all the precifion and elegance of Arifto- 
tle’s poetics, or the fublime morality of Plato. Nor would it be 
reafonable, in the infancy of fuch an art, to expeét that attention 
to order and method in writing, which fucceeding improvements 
have rendered fo much more eafy and obvious. Yet with all the 
defeéts that can poflibly be found in this author, compared with 
the moft enlightened of his followers, he muft ever remain an un- 
rivalled example of honeft and ufeful induftry, which fhould roufe 
the bluth of fhame in thofe indolent cavillers, who cenfure his pa- 
tient prolixity, and oppofe their own concife and ephemeral fyftems 
to the extenfive and ample bounds of his practice.’ P. 25. 


The ftate of phyfic, and the degraded office of phyfician in 
an unpolifhed period of the Roman republic, have drawn 
from our author the following {pirited remarks. 


‘ At this period, Arcagathus, a Peloponnefian, got permiffion, 
with fome difficulty, to open a fhop in a public part of the city for 
difpenfing fome external remedies, as external difeafes were the only 
ones that were allowed to be publicly cured. In his fuccefs, how- 
ever, the fturdy patriots of the times forefaw the fame danger to cor- 
poral courage, which threatened the mental firmnefs of the ftate 
from a growing tafte for general and polite learning. The furgeon 
was therefore foon banifhed, in company with all the philofophers 
of Greece, who had begun to teach their conquerors the {ciences of 
humanity. 

‘The moft ftrenuous oppofer of Grecian medicine was Cato the 
Cenfor, fo famed from inflexible attachment to primitive manners, 
as the only fecurities for preferving the power and liberty of 
Rome. | 

‘ On whatever grounds this peculiar antipathy may be defended, 
it will remain a quettion, whether principles hoftile to the power and 
liberty of other nations deferve to be regarded as laudable motives 
of public action. Such a query, in this place, can indeed be in- 
troduced only in compliance with the claims of equal benevolence, 
which feem to demand al! opportunities to be taken of more reafon- 
ably appreciating thofe qualities, and that conduct, which, feen 
through the dazzling medium of hiftorical embellifhment, have too 
long ufurped the admiration of mankind. 

* But it is in our direét province, to notice the barbarous incon- 
fiftency of the ancient Romans, in banifhing the profeffors of an 
art, who pretended to fome rulé.of practice, whilft they fubmitted 
to the rudeft and moft ineffectual of its proceffes. Of this nature 
was the condué of Cato himfelf, who joined to. the utmoft indig- 
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nation againft medicine as a cultivated fcience, a reliance on the 
moft ridiculous and impotent remedies. His extravagant eulogies 
on the fanative powers of cabbage, in the treatife he compofed on 
agricultural fubjeéts, might indeed be accounted for in a way lefs 
difgraceful to his underftanding, than his zeal in perfuading his 
countrymen to rely on charms and magic fongs, for the cure of 
broken bones, in preference to the treatment of any regular prac- 
titioner. 


© The bufy and warlike enthufiafm of the Romans, diminifhing 


with the caufes that gave it birth, at length rendered their favourite 
-employments ufelefs, and compelled them to feek amufement from 


the fuperior fkill and dexterity of ftrangers. For this purpofe they- 


condefcended to ftudy the arts of rhetoric and oratory, as peculiarly 
fitted to promote the felfifh and ambitious views, for which the beft 
characters amongft them were too often diftinguifhed. Other {ci- 
ences were left to the induftry and ingenuity of thofe whom they 
had enflaved, and thought beneath their dignity. And here appears 
the chief caufe, why their medical practitioners fo long continued 
in a fervile ftate; and why the art itfelf, in {pite of its intrinfic im- 
portance, was claffed, in the language of the courtly Virgil, amongft 


the artes muta, or filent offices, which became degraded by their, 


application to common ufe. 
‘It would be eafy to enlarge on the ill-founded are} which 


prevented the Romans from feeling or acknowledging their infe-. 


riority in thofe accomplifhments, that alone conftitute the real fu- 


periority of man. But it is matter of furprife, that amongi{t the care. 


goes of ftatues and paintings, and the variety of books, which their 
conquering generals fent home from Greece, no thought was be- 


ftowed on the works of Hippocrates, which even Pompey himifelf 


neglected, in his eagernefs to difcover the childifk antidote of Mi- 
thridates. Nor is it lefs fingular, that, in the multifarious edits of 


the fenate, no notice occurs on the fubje& of public health, at the 


time when its attention feems to have been particularly called to this 
confideration, by the public bequeft to the Roman people of the 
medical books of Attalus, the Pergamenian king, which he had vae 
lued above all his earthly treafures,’ pe. 73. : 


We thall conclude with fome of the writer’s juft obferva- 
tions on the prefent ftate of medicine. 


‘ A fuperficial view of its prefent flag in England difcovers, 


amongft the moft prominent of thefe circumftances, the defects of 
medical education and medical character, in many of thofe engaged 
in the profeffion, who having been early deftined to a very important 
office, without any regard to previous qualifications, labour under 


the conftant necefiity of procuring their daily fupport, by means, 


calculated neither to promote their own progreflive improvement, 


nor the comfort and advantage of their patients. 
6 But befides a very common and abfurd mode of compenfating 
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miedical attendance, the general inadequate remuneration of medical 
fkill, with few exceptions in regard to emineot and fuperior prac- 
titioners, is another caufe of its rarity; the more furprifing in a 
country, where induftry in other employments is rewarded without 
grudging, and men are daily enriched to excefs, by occupations that 
require very little mental exertion, and are wholly exempted from 
the painful famenefs of a life, paffed in liftening to tales of mifery 
in the polluted atmofphere of fick chambers. 

'€In purfuing this fubjeét, the comparifons appear defenfible, 
which contraft, not only the few inftances of opulence, but of hum- 
ble independance acquired by medical practice, with the riches that 
ennoble the profeffors of other liberal fciences, and furnifh a young 
and unworn mercantile crowd with ample offerings for the fhrine, 
at which all pretenfions to modern greatnefs are confirmed. 

¢ Another local and appropriate fource of defeé& in this ifland is 
the venality, which difpofes of academical teftimony on the moft 
contemptible terms, and introduces a confufion into medical di- 
ftinétions, that has long and loudly called for the hand of reftraint, 
This abufe, however, may ferve to demonftrate a fort of exclufive 
virtue in medicine, which can preferve any tolerable credit in cir- 
cumitances, that would more materially affeét that of other profef- 
fions. For the law would lofe much of its due refpeé, even in 
judges, if its meaneft retainer could emblazon his coat with the 
ermines of the bench; nor would the dignity of archbifhop, bur- 
lefqued by an illiterate curate, failto difgrace the authority it was 
intended to fupport.’ Pp. 245. 





¢ Amongft other cafual and external impediments delaying the 
progrefs of our art, which it would be the common intereft to re- 
move, muft be reckoned the irregularity of public fentiment in 
matters of health, which has feldom been guided by reflexion, or 
attention to public good. And in this refpect, it would be impof- 
fible to queftion the claims of the prefent age to all the honours of 
credulity, and the moft licentious difdain of reafon and common 
fenfe. 

‘ Much of this pre-eminence belongs to thofe of the higheft 
ranks, whofe example has its full force on the moft diftant undu- 
lating circle of fociety, in every part of which a currency is hourly 
given, not only to barefaced craft and extravagant profeflion, but 
to every chimerical reverie, that ventures to imagine great and fub- 
ftantial effects produced by powers either not in exiftence, or wholly 
inadequate to the pretended purpofe. 

‘ The flighteft degree of compliance with fuch follies, in medical 
practitioners, beyond that of filent contempt, doubilefs merits the 
reproof of treafon to the true interefts of that fcience, the purity of 
which it is their duty to preferve. But no cenfure is equal to their 
Criminal fervility, who add to fuch compliance, not only the gene- 
ral meannefs of flattery, but the bafer condefcenfion of founding 
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profeffional confequence on fubferviency to the vices of their pa- 
tients.’ Pp. 248. 


ah. 





Sermons: To which are fubjoined, fuitable Hymns. By Ed- 
mund Butcher. 8vo. 4s. Boards. seve 


THESE fermons are not unpleafing in ftyle, though they do 
not exhibit the higher graces of compolition; and, though they 
are not dignified with any deep refearches into fcriptural truths, 
they are calculated to excite fuch reflexions as may lead to 
virtue. The, hymns are recommended by the piety which 
prevails in them rather than by the poetry; yet-we can con- 
ceive that a family en a Sunday evening, after the perufal of 
one of thefe fermons, may be more editied by finging the 
hymn adapted to it, than by florid or {plendid compofitions, 
We fhall offer fome extraéts, which wil] raife the writer in 
the eftimation of our readers. Speaking of moderation, he 


' makes the following juft diftin¢tion. 


¢ All our vices are virtues abufed. This fole confideration will 
furnifh arguments in favour of this valuable temper, which neither 
fophiftry can undermine, nor experience contradié. Look at the’ 
mifer! whofe parfimony will fcarcely allow him bread: within 
proper limits, his condué had been laudable ceconomy. Mark the 
contrary character! A generous fpirit lies at the foundation of 
ruinous extravagance. Unchecked by prudence, unrettrained by 
moderation, liberality degenerates into thoughtlefs profufion. See 
an unhappy wretch, whofe bofom rankles with envy, and who, to 
injure a rival, can ftoop to the bafeft meafures! A thirft for ho- 
nourable praife, carried beyond the controul of reafon, is really the 
origin of that humiliating {pectacle. Behold a form arrayed in thie 
garb of religion! A crofs is pourtrayed on his breaft; a Bible is 
hung at his girdle ; he calls himfelf a difciple of the Prince of Peace: 
but the fury of a demon burns in his eye; the impious anathema 
vibrates on his tongue; the dagger of death arms his frantic hand. 
A zeal for God, but tempered with no humanity, and guided by no 


_ information, has converted the ardor of piety into the ferocity of 


the principled bigot. 

* Once more, mark yonder lovely form! her arms folded on her 
bofom; her wan countenance furrowed with grief; her ftreaming 
eye fixed on the easth: fhe fees not the fun ; fhe hears not the mu- 
fic of the groves; fhe heeds not the accents of friendfhip and af- 
fection ; fle fhuns every human abode; fhe fteals into the gloomy 
cavern, and draws with the pencil of defpair the picture of the God 
of heaven. Gentle fufferer! what a Moloch thou haft delineated! 
How piteous thy delufion! Whata happy creature hadft thou been, 


if the deep veneration which faddens thy bofom had been relieved 
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by jufter notions. As it is, piety itfelf is the foundation of wretch 
ednefs.’ rr. 349. . 


With regard to political difputes, which fo often deftroy the 
peace of families, and make the fupporters of the different 
_ parties, in the eyes of their opponents, enemies of their coun- 
try, the following obfervations deferve in thefe times to be 
patticularly recommended. 


‘ In-fociety, political interefts and opinions will often occupy our 
minds, and not unfrequently become the theme of converfation.— 
On fuch cccafions let us be particularly careful to manifeft mode- 
ration, both of temper and of language—on fcarcely any one fub- 
ject are we lefs entitled to be pofitive than on the embarrafling and 
complex one of politics. No human work is perfeé&, and confi- 
dering the multifarious nature of its objeéts, it is, perhaps, matter 
of ‘little furprife that the fcience of human government is in gene- 
ral fo defective. None but thofe who are a€tually engaged in con- 
duéting its higher operations, can be aware of the difficulties with 
which it is attended ; and confidering how many turbulent paflions 
are to be regulated, and how many jarring interefts are to be recon- 
ciled in the vaft fyftem of national concerns, a good mind will be 
difpofed to pity, rather than to envy or condemn, the greater part 
of the rulers of mankind. Let us, my brethren, frequently turn 
our eyes from feeble, fhort-fighted men, to that Almighty Ruler 
who fits at the helm of the univerfe, and who, from what feems 
to us almoft a chaos, is conftantly educing order, virtue, and hap- 
pinefs. This will elevate and fortify our minds; render us eafy as 
to the final iffue of things; and difpofe us, upon all occafions, to 
think and {peak of our fellow mortals with candour, impartiality, 
and moderation.’ P. 344. 


We could tranfcribe with pleafure fome excellent rules for 
the interpretation of fcripture, and juft reflexions on bank- 
ruptcy and the wild fpirit of {peculation now prevalent. On 
the latter fubjeét it is painfyl for us to obferve, that many per= 
fons who would willingly be fuppofed upright and religiods, 
will not fcruple to take fuch meafures in the purchafe of com- 
modities as may give them the command of the trade. Thefe 
difhoneft proceedings, we underftand, have occationed a great 
advance of price in an article which materially concerns us ; 
and while a few acquire immoderate profits by the monopoly 
of paper, prefimen, compofitors, bookfellers, printers, and au- 
thors, are all to fuffer in their refpeGtive employments. This 
{pirit of {peculation, it is to be hoped, will become the fubje& 
of higher inquiry ; and, if combinations of the poorer claffes 
are feverely punithed, furely the confpiracy of opulent indivi- 
duals againft the public good ought to be repreffed by higher 
penalties. We with that preachers in the city would take this 
hint, that the mafk may be plucked from the mean-fpirited 
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monopolift and daftardly flave of trade; and, whether they 
frequent the church or the meeting, let thefe men be taught 
that a tranfient act of generofity, out of their mifgotten thou- 
fands, cannot atone for the ruin which they have entailed upon 
hundreds of induftrious families. 





General View of the Agriculture of the County of Mid-Lo- 
thian: with Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement. 
Drawn up for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture 
and Internal Improvement, from the Communications of 
George Robertfon, Farmer, at Granton, near Edinburgh, with 
the additional Remarks of feveral re[pefiable Gentlemen and 
Farmers in the County. 8vo. 9s. fewed. Robinfons. 


THE report of the ftate of agriculture in Mid-Lothian, 
like thofe of other diftriéts which we have examined, prefents 
us with a variety of interefling faéts and modes of manage- 
ment; but, to be rendered highly ufeful, ef require a more 
fyftematic arrangement. ‘This mutt, indes always be the 
cafe with works which merely profefs to colle& or afcertain 
facts, the principal obje& of the county furveys. 

The furveyor appears to have executed his tafk like a plain 
practical man, without the aids which are derived from fci- 
entific fources. His details are of courfe chiefly of the prac- 
tical kind, and few attempts are made to difcover how far they 
depend on juft principles. It muft, however, be remarked, 
that the ftatements of facts are in ceneral clear and fatisfac- 
tory, and difplay an extenfive knowledge of rural pradtices. 

‘That perfons of the farming clafs of fociety are more in- 
clined than they formerly were to read and think of the various 
fubjects of agriculture, cannot be difputed. In this point of 
view, the following paflage is highly honourable to the Mid- 
Lothian cultivators. 


‘ Their fituation,’ fays the author, * in this county, is indeed fa- 
vourable to improvement. In the near neighbourhood of a great 
town they may have opportunities of acquiring Knowledge, which 
thofe at a diftance cannot. The facility with which they.may in 
their-younger days acquire a liberal education is obvious, and they 
are not negligent of that advantage. ‘They alfo mix, at an early 
period of life, in fociety, and hence acquire fooner the habit of 
tranfaGting bufinefs with eafe and with accuracy. They have likewife 
the advantage, from being in the vicinity of the town, of reading 
the works of the moft celebrated authors, from the many extenfive 
libraries in circulation ; and, in particular, (principelly from that 
circumftance) the writings on agriculture are very generally known ; 
€ven news-papers are had here on more eafy terms than at a greater 
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diftance ; and when people have a turn for fuch amufements, the 
knowledge they hence derive is confiderable. 

‘ They do not, however, confine themfelves merely to reading 
the theories of writers on hufbandry, which are often fpeculative 
and vifionary, but very frequently make excurfions in perfon to 
the neighbouring counties, where there is any probability of feeing 
improvement, or of gaining information. Very few of them but 
have explored, at various times, one, or all of thofe various exten- 
five fields of fpirited hufbandry, Eaft Lothian, the Merfe, and 
Northumberland ; Stirlingfhire, the Carfe of Gowrie and Angus ; 
and many of them have travelled to the more diftant counties in 
England, in the view of obtaining more accurate intelligence of 
the various fyftems of hufbandry as there practifed. The valuable 
county reports, publifhed by the Board of Agriculture, will greatly 
tend to promote fuch ufeful excurfions.’ P, 45. 


The changes which have lately taken place with refpect to 
the labour, Srefe, furniture, purchafe of food, and other cir- 
cumftances of the farmer, do not, we apprehend, proceed 
folely from the caufes which are mentioned by the furveyor ; 
for there are feveral others that have great influence. 

Many of the inftruments here defcribed are valuable, and 
the remarks on them are generally ufeful. They are, how- 
ever, for the moft part, known to other diftricts. 

On the cultivation and ufes of different articles of green and 
winter food for cattle, the report offers fome important hints 
and directions. We do not, however, think the ruta baga fo 
_ valuable as it is here reprefented: it is only on particular foils 
that it grows well. We believe with Mr. Robertfon that kaz/ 
may be advantageoufly introduced as an article of field cul- 
ture, and cattle are certainly fond of it. 

The concluding paffage of the fe€tion on feeding contains 
fome facts that demand the attention of the grazier. 


‘ Shifting cattle in rotation, from one inclofure to another, at 
due intervals through the feafon, is fuppofed, alfo, to have a good 
tendency ; as a change of the pafture gives them a greater relifh 
. for their food, and thus induces a greater quantity of aliment to be 
confumed, and of courfe fhortens the procefs of fattening; a cir- 
cumftance that is always defirable in grazing. _Even the quantity 
of herbage is from this caufe increafed; for fields on which the 
grazing is from time to time fufpended, muft produce a greater 
proportion of vegetables, from the well-known quality, inherent in 
green crops, of drawing nourifhment from the atmofphere, but 
which cannot be imbibed by a bare eateft pafture, from the want 
of foliage to attract it. Therefore, leaving pafture in this ftate for 
two or three weeks to recruit, will have a moft beneficial effeét, 
producing more food at once by the end of that time, than could 
poffibly have arifen had it been continually eaten down as it fprung 
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up. Thus, if an inclofure of twénty-four acres were to maintain 
twenty-four beafts, fubdivide it into three of equal fize, and let the 
cattle be fhifted weekly, from one to another regularly, it may, 
perhaps, maintain twenty-feven as well.’ P, 131. 


In the farm-yard fyftem of Mid-Lothian, fo far as it is de- 


{cribed in this report, we fee little to admire ; it is the common. 


practice of too many diftricts. 
In the chapter on ¢ Live Stock,’ a long account of Indian 
cattle is given. From the examination of this fubje& the au- 


thor is led to conclude that there are two diflin&t breeds of cate - 


tle, one fuited for the purpofes of the dairy, the other adapted 
to the ufes of the,butcher. The circumftances that have led 
him to this conclufion are fully ftated ; but they are too long 
to be inferted here. 

This report, which is evidently drawn up with care and at- 
tention, difplays, we believe, the ftate of Mid-Lothian huf- 
bandry in its juft point of view. We are forry to obferve, 
that it is defective in inclofing, in draining, in the culture of 
green crops as winter food for animals, and in the breeding 
and rearing of cattle. 





Ob/fervations on the Seventh Form of Roman Government; ina 
Letter to the Reverend Henry Keit, B. D. Author of Hi- 
Story the Interpreter of Prophecy. By a Layman. 8vo. 1s. 
Butterworth. 1800, | 


THE government pictured in the Revelations under the 
form of a beaft with feven heads, has greatly perplexed com- 
mentators. Infidelity has exhibited the whole fubje& as fit 
only for derifion; and the difficulties attending the complete 
explanation of it have occafioned many proteftants to be dif- 
gufted with a book in which is contained the hiflory of the 
moft important events concerning the Chriftian church. But 
the folly of infidelity, and the careleffnefs of proteftants, are 
not the only impediments to our better acquaintance with this 
facred volume. Within thefe few years the attention of the 
religious world has been direéted to another quarter; and, im- 
preffed by fears of infidelity, vain fears of an enemy who has 
little power to hurt it, it has been lefs upon its guard againft 
the infinuations of the worft enemy that Chriftianity has bad 
to encounter; and the compaffion felt for perfons in real di- 
ftrefs has caft a veil over the iniquity of the fyftem of which 
they were the fupporters. We have more than once pointed 
out the error of this conduct, but were unwilling to dwell 
upon it fo ftrongly as we ought, from the fear of feeming to 
give the leaft check to patone’ liberality, Though fafhion, 
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however, 1s leadin,, many of the clergy of all denominations 
to indulge in the trite invectives again{t atheifm and infidelity, 
. we are happy to find that others, and amongft them feveral of 
the moft diftingui(dhed members of the church of England, 
begin to apprehend danger from another quarter, and are 
guarding their outworks from the encroachments of the beaft. 
To all who are or may be engaged in this important tafk, the 
contents of this work are highly interefting. It is fmall in 
‘fize, but rich in matter. The writer offers his opinion with 
‘difidence and candour, but maintains it with fuch ftrong au- 
-thoritics as prove him to be well acquainted with the hiftory 
_of thofe ages by which the truth of revelation is to an atten- 
tive reader ftrongly confirmed. 

All agree that the feven heads of the beaft denote feven 
forms of government which have prevailed in Rome; but, 


“with regard to thefe forms, there fubfifts a great difference of 


opinion. Eight are enumerated by Mr. Kett—kings, con- 


“fuls, di€tators, decemvirs, military tribunes, emperors, Goe 


thic kings and exarchs of Ravenna, and popes. To the fe- 
‘venth form our author objeéts; and he ftates fuch valid ob- 
jeCtions, and at the fame time introduces fuch a confiftent in- 


-terpretation of the whole prophecy, that_he has not only con- 


vinced us of the impropriety of affigning any part to the Go- 
‘thic kings or the government at Ravenna, but has confiderably 
‘enlaiged our ideas of the real nature of papal ufurpation. 

'* Five heads of the beafl refer ‘ to five forms of government 
under which Rome had exercifed dominion, previous to the 
eftablifhment of the empire ;’ the fixth, fubfifting at the time 
of the delivery of thé prophecy, was the imperial form: the 
feventh then muft refer’'to a form under which, as under the 
reft, Rome exercifed dominion. But this cannot be faid to 
have been the cafe under the Gothic kings or the exarchs of 
“Ravenfia; for at that time Rome was fo far from exercifing 
‘dominion, that ‘he was a fubordinate province ; and, if we 
allow fuch a latitude to prophecy, no reafon can be given why 
municipal prefects, the dynafties of the Vitigoths and the He- 
‘ruli, and other forms, fhould not be confidered as equally en- 
titled to diftinGtion. Difmifling the Gothic kings and exarchs 
of Ravenna, we muft fearch for fome other form in which 
Rome actually exercifed dominion. ‘This fubfifted for a fhort 
time, and was followed by an eighth form, the real beaft 
itfelf. *. 

We fhall, perhaps, beft explain this fubje&t to our readers 
by confidering tlie eighth form firft; and if we find at an 
period after the imperial government fuch decifive marks in 
‘Rome in which the beaft entire is difeernible, we may thence 
be led to afcertain the nature of the feventh head of the beaft 


‘in its former ftate of exiftence. Now Rome has exercifed dq- 
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minion, which may be denominated idolatrous and blafphe- 
mous, in two periods of its exiftence, pagan and papal.. Whea 
the. pagan form ceafed, Rome feemed to be threatened with ut. 
ter deftruction, and the beaft to have received a fatal wound; 
and no one could form a conjecture that the feven-hilled 
city would revive, and exercife dominion over the kings 
of the earth. The fact is afcertained; the prdphecy was ac- 


complifhed. The tyranny of the revived beaft was for a. 


very great length of time more oppreffive than that which 
prevailed under its former thape ; and we, cannot entertain a 
doubt that papal Rome is the eighth king detignated by the 
apottle. 

On the overthrow of the imperial government, the wound 
took place, which feerned to be a deadly wound ; but the beaft 
revived, and a feventh form fucceeded, under which he had 
not, as in fome of the preceding forms, that plenitude of 
power which diftinguithed the eighth king. Belfides, the form 
continued but a fhort time, and was fucceeded by the beatt 
himfelf, as eighth king, or the papal antichrift. The 
deadly wound may be faid to have been inflicted in the fifth 


century; and we are not, more than our author, anxious to _ 


controvert the opinion that it was inflicted by Odoacer. in the 
year 476. The effec of this wound is painted in glowing 
colours by Gibbon, vol. viii, chap. xlv. p. 158, 159, 160, to 
which paffage we with particularly to refer our readers, be- 
caufe from the fame author we may, perhaps, date in the 
moft fatisfaCtory manner the firft fymptoms of recovery. He 
‘places the zra of. Rome’s fecond rife to power and dominion 
at the commencement of the feventh century ; and the vital 
principle of this extraordinary revolution is referred by this 
advocate for infidelity, who is unintentionally a fupporter of 
the truth as it is in Chrift, to a fuperftitious veneration for in- 
animate objeéts.. * A vague tradition (he fays in chap. xlv. 
‘vol, viii. p. 161) was embraced, that two Jewifh teachers, a 
tent-maker and a fifherman (the apoftles St. Peter and St. 
Paul) had formerly been executed in the Circus of Nero; and 
at the end of fivé hundred years their genuine or fictitious re- 
lics were adored as the palladium of Chriftian Rome. The 
pilgrims of the Eaft and Weft reforted to the holy threfhold.’ 
At this period Rome was reviving from its deadly wound; 
and, if it appeared with the exercife of dominion under a new 
form, to that form we may fafely affign the feventh head of 
the Revelations. Hiftory here comes to our affiftance. Bo- 
niface the Third had fcarcely obtained the title of univerfal 
bifhop, when he began the exercife of dominion with his will 
and command, vo/umus et subemus ; and the neighbouring na- 
tions readily fubmitted to this new {piritual authority. 

We have feen the rife of this new power, in which Rome 
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was to exercife dominion but for a fhort time, and was to be 
fucceeded by the eighth form, or the beaft itfelf, or papal an- 
tichrift. She now exercifed dominion as fhe had previous to 
the fatal wound; but the ftill was under fome reftraint from 
without ; fhe was ftill fubje@t, in fome degree, to the empe- 
ror both in civil and ecclefiaftical affairs. ‘That fubjetion, 
we know, was removed; and fhe ruled with paramount au- 
thority. The pope, as univerfal bifhop, was diftinguifhed 
from the papal antichrift in having yet no temporal dominion ; 
and this makes a confiderable difference in the appearance of 
the two characters. He was aiming at the enlargement of 
his fpiritual authority ; but it was more than a century before 
he appeared in the double character of a fpiritual and a tempo- 
ral prince. In 755 we find him in poffeffion of the exarchate, 
Pentapolis, and the Roman dukedom, ‘ invefted with the pre- 
rogatives of a temporal prince, the choice of magiftrates, the 
exercife of juftice, the impofition of taxes, and the wealth of 
the palace of Ravenna.’ From this time we find him exer- 
cifing an unheard-of dominion over mankind. His pride and 
arrogance exceeded all bounds ; the kings of the earth bowed 
down to him ; and antichrift was manifeft in the revived beaft 
thus obtaining a dominion not lefs productive to the city of 
Rome by every device of fpiritual tyranny over the minds, 
than that which it had exercifed by force of arms over the 
bodies of men. 


¢ When therefore we confider the character of the papacy about 
the middle of the eighth century, the antichriftian vices by which 
the popes of that remarkable period were diftinguifhed, the hofti- 
lity to pure and fpiritual worfhip which they maintained, and the 
enormous acceffion of power which they received, we fhall not hee 
fitate to allow that the univerfal bifhop then grew into the papal 
antichrift. And if it were necefflary to affign a precife period for 
the commencement of the reign of the latter, we fhould not per- 
haps incur much danger of error in fixing upon the year of our 
Lord 755, when Pepin, either influenced by the hope of obtaining 
the promifed remiffion of his fins, or by gratitude for the fervices 
of his fpiritual coadjutor in dethroning his lawful fovereign, firft 
placed the univerfal bifhop on the throne of temporal dominion, 
and thereby crowned his unrighteous projeéts with fuccefs. But 
this is not neceflary to the explanation of the prophecy. Poflibly, 
indeed, it may be objeéted, that, unlefs the rife of the eighth king ~ 
be correétly afcertained, no certain zra will be afforded from which 
we may date the commencement of the 1260 years, during which 
power was to be given to the beaft to perfecute the church. But 
it may be obferved, that as the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of, 
the Revelations (in which chapters only the 1260 years are men- 
tioned) contain no allufion to the eighth king, the commencement 
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of thofe years is not neceflarily confined to the rifing of that power : 
probably the period from which it is to be calculated will not be 
known with certainty before the whole number of years fhall have 
elapfed.’ P. 50. 


If this interpretation be right (and, though we may differ in 
affiguing the dates to the origin of the papal antichrift, every 
‘mark of probability is in its favour) the feven forms of the 

beaft and the eighth king are fufficiently manifeft. We have 

.read of the iniquity of this king in the dark ages: we are 
witneffes to the decline of his power. But his reign is not yet 
at an end; his fubjeéts are ftill numerous; and many fove- 
reign princes acknowledge his authority. He may continue 
fome time longer on the earth: the prefent generation will 
{fcarcely fee the end of his exiftence. Rome papal, like Rome 
pagan, may have many ftruggles to encounter before its final 
defrodtion : but the papal name can fcarcely, upon any cal- 
culation, reach beyond two thoufand years from the birth of 
Chrift. The pope may be reftored to the fupreme power in 
the fatal city, or exercife dominion, as fome of his predecef- 
fors once did, in a fubordinate ftate ; but the certainty of his 
fall is now apparent to the moft fhallow-fighted politician, 
and the eye of faith looks with joy to thofe happier times 
which are to follow the deftru@tion of antichrift. , 

We have employed more time on this work than from the 
fize it might feem to demand ; but the importance of the fub- 
/jet will be a fufficient excufe, and, if we can by any means 
excite our readers to a diligent ftudy of the facred volumes, 
and particularly the clergy to that of the book of Revela- 
tions, we fhall think that our labours have been exerted to the 
moft valuable purpofe ; and the example fet by the author of 
this work, engaged as he is in the laborious profeffion of the 
law, will, we hope, induce others, whether ecclefiaftics or 
laymen (for all are equally interefted in religious truth) to ap- 
ply their faculties with energy to the underftanding of pro- 

hecy. Thus their fears from the tranfient affairs of this 
world will be allayed; and the certainty of the triumph of the 
church of Chrift over all its adverfaries, grounded on full con- 
viction, will infpire them in all events with unfpeakable joy. 
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POLITICS anp PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


A Narrative of what paffed at Killaila, in the County of Mayo, and 
the parts adjacent, during the French Invafion in the Summer of 
1798. By an Eye-Witne/s. 80. 35. Od, fewed, Wright. 
1800. . , 


Ir any judgement may be formed of the character of a man 

from his ftyle of writing and manner of relating important and in- 
terefting events, the author. of this narrative, who is, we underftand, 
the bifhop of Killala, isa man of fenfe, candour, and humanity. 
He gives the reader a diftin€ view of the fcene and aétions in the 
period on which he dwells, and interfperfes throughout judicious 
and liberal reflections. It appears, from this account, that the 
French officers, by whom the invafion of Ireland was conduéted, 
“were men of honour, well verfed in the military art, and aétuated 
by principles of humanity whenever the object of their voyage did 
not imperioufly command them to inflict wounds and {catter death 
around them; and the foldiers whom they commanded were men 
of indefatigable exertion, cheerful under fatigue the moft exhauft- 
ing and a regimen the moft flender and ab{temious, ftri&t in difci- 
pline beyond the common meafure of military obfervance, free 
from a luft of plunder and from a love of licentioufnefs. In faé&, 
it appears from this account, that nothing but {mallnefs of number 
prevented the French army from being very formidable to the go- 
vernment of the fifter kingdom. 

In full contraft with thefe difciplined regular aétive veterans, our 
narrator places the catholic volunteers and infurgents who joined 
the French ftandard, who were ignorant in the extreme, ridiculoufly 
deficient in the knowledge of arms, without leaders, of much animal 
courage indeed, but deftitute of wifdom to plan, and talents to exes 
Cute, any great undertaking. ‘Thefe men loved pillage, and occa- 
fionally indulged themfelves with it, but were, upon the whole, kept 
under reftraint by the French more completely than was expeéted. 
The Englifh troops, it appears, were, in refpeét of plunder, even 
more reprehenfible than thefe ignorant infurgents ; and it appears 
too, that they had no averfion from fanguinary proceedings. The 
account here given of the plundering movements of the Britifh 
army makes us blufh for our national fame; and, if other reports 
had not fully coincided with this, it would have required all the chae 
racter of the prefent writer to. ftamp with credibility accounts fo 
abominable and difyraceful to the Britifh name. 

The narrator wonders that the Irif catholics fhould have been 
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norance and the creed of their new affociates. ‘The narration, how~ 
ever, affords an elucidation of this difficulty ; for it appears from 
this account that they were nearly perifhing with hunger; for 
when meal ‘was fet before thefe miferable countrymen, they de- 
voured it with an eagernefs which fhowed them to have been long 
ftrangers to fuch indulgences. Keen hunger appears, more than - | ; 
religion, to have been the caufe of infurreétion. 

Our author accounts for the junction of the catholic clergy to 
the fceptical army by the circumftance of their dependence upon 
their people, and feems more than to hint that government would 
act wifely in making fome provifion for the minifters of the ancient 
religion of Ireland. 

Upon the whole, this is a valuable narrative. It fhows the hor- | 
rors of civil war, and may, perhaps, throw fome light upon the 
caufes of civil difcontent. “ We feel ourfelves obliged to the author 
for his produétion, and interefted in the profperity of a man who 
feems to refemble the Samaritan of the Gofpel rather than the prieft 
or the Levite. 


| 
inclined to join the French infidels, who openly laughed at the i ig | 
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Refutation of Dr. Duigenan’s Appendix ; or, an Attempt to afcertain 
the Extent, Population, and Wealth, of Ireland, and the relative 
Numbers, as well as Property, of its Proteftant and Roman-Cae 
tholic Inhabitants. Svo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 1800. 
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This author attempts to fhow that Dr. Duigenan has ftated very 
erroneoufly the population, the comparative extent, and the rela- 
tive numbers and property of the protefant and catholic fubjeécts in 
Ireland. But he has not convinced us of Dr. Duigenan’s error, as 
to the population of Ireland, concerning which that writer appears 4 
to us to poflefs fufficient documents. On the other fubjects which 
he treats, he is more fuccefsful, and efpecially in adjufting the num- 
bers and property of the Irifh proteftants and catholics. The Fi 
pamphlet is written in a tolerable ftyle, and in very good temper. ' 


Canfider ations concerning Peace. By a Fellow of St. Fohn's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 15.6d. Hatchard. 1800. 


This finall pamphlet comes from one who belongs to a very 
numerous clafs of men in this country, equally av erfe from j Jaco, 
binifm and froma continuance of the war. He maintains, by in- 
controvertible arguments, the competency of France, at prefent, to ) 
fupport the relations cf peace and amity, and fhows that even her 
democratic rulers, if peace fliould not deftroy them, muit, by their 
‘popular exiltence, be obliged to confult the French people before 
they again make war, and confequently muft preferve peace—the . 
decided intereft of all the French. The pamphlet is found in ar- , 
gument, correct in ftatement of faéts, generally neat in ftyle, and 
{ufficiently courteous and flattering to Mr. Pitt, whom the author 
confiders as a great and good man. 
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Refleclions on the Perfedtibility of Man; the Sovereignty of the Peoe 
ple; Indefinite Liberty ; Perfed Equality ; and on the Principles 
of Mr. Necker. Tranflated from the German of M. Zimmerman. 
Sve. 2s.6d. Hamilton. 1799. 


The reputation of the late Dr. Zimmermann in the Belles Lettres 
was not equaled by his celebrity as a politician. Readers who have 
traced the abfurd dogmas, the ‘multiplied crimes, and the praétical 
miferies of the French revolution, in the eloquent and philofophical 
delineations of a Burke, will receive little gratification from thefe 
reflections, The author fpeaks contemptuoufly of M. Necker, 
with frequent allufions to his former purfuits as banker, and infe- 
rences of a capacity too narrow and mechanical for the adminiftra- 
tion of a great kingdom. Independently of the fpleen with which 
thefe remarks areymade, Zimmermann in fome meafure fupplies a 
refutation of their truth by quoting, from the writings of Necker, 
many paffages, which, in depth of political knowledge, moderation 
of principle, and acquaintance with mankind, are not furpaffed by 
any writer on this ftupendous, inexhauftible topic. 


Review of a Publication, entitled, the Speech of the Right Honourable 
Fohn Fofter, Speaker of the Houfe of Commons of Ireland. Ina 
Letter addreffed to him by William Smith, E/qg. M. P. 8v0. 25. 
Wright. 1799. 


The chief arguments of the fpeaker of the Irifh houfe of com- 
mons are examined with great candour; but, in the progrefs which 
is now made towards the union of the two kingdoms, a great part 
of the difcuffion will excite little intereft. The competence'of par- 
liament, and the final fettlement of 1782, have had their day. The 
propriety of the union is in general allowed: particular arrange- 
ments become the moft important queftions. After thirty-eight 
pages the author comes to the intrinfic merits of the meafure. One 
is evidently to remove the inconveniences that might arife (and 
which have already been experienced) from two independent legif- 
Jatures; in which point the fpeaker’s gbjeétions are ably refuted, 
The notion of merging the Irifh in the Britifh parliament is fhown 
to be without foundation; for both are merged in the imperial par- 
liament; and, if the Britifh parliament fhould reform the reprefen- 
‘tation in its houfe of commons as judicioufly as the Irifh have pro- 
pofed that it fhould be done with their houfe, the friends of both 
countries muft rejoice in the apparent profpeéts of fuccefs to the 
future legiflature. Britifh wealth will not, according to the fpeaker, 
be diffufed by the union over Ireland. His antagonift replies, that 
tranquillity will be the confequence of the meafure, and that, by 
tranquillity, the wealth of Britain will flow through Ireland as 
through its own counties. Other obfervations, in which we concur, | 
are made by this writer; and if, as he thinks, the meafure fhould 
lead to catholic emancipation, and a conftitutional parliamentary 
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reform, the little clamour now excited in Ireland will fubfide, and 
the moft violent oppofers of the union will be the firft to acknow- 
ledge its advantages. 


‘ 


RELIGION. 


Modern Infidelity confidered with Re/pe to its Influence on Society: 
in a Sermon, preached at the Baptiff Meeting, Cambridge. By 
Robert Hall, A.M. 8vo. 25. Button. 1800. 


The alarms refpeéting infidelity have invaded the meeting-houfe ; 
and, to preferve the flock from the infidious {nares of fcepticifm and 
atheifm, the preacher indulged his auditors ‘with a long treatife, 
which, from the number of pages in print, muft, we prefume, have 
taken up about an hour and a half in the délivery. It muft have 
been very entertaining to the frequenters of the meeting-houfe to 
hear the changes rung on * infidelity, fcepticifm, atheifm, modern 
infidelity, fafhionable fcepticifm, modern {cepticifm, fafhionable in- 
fidelity, modern philofophers, French revolution, atheiftical feét, 
{ceptical impiety, fceptical principles, fceptical fyftem, revolutionary 
principles, atheiftical philofophy, atheiftical {chool, favage philofo- 
phy ;’ and then to learn the names of the great ‘ champions of in- 
fidelity,’ from lord Herbert, ‘ the firftyand pureft of our Englifh 
free-thinkers, who flourifhed in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the firft, to Bolingbroke and Hume.” The names of ‘ Epi- 
curus, Voltaire, d’Alembert, Diderot, Rouffeau, Minerva, Jupiter, 
Gibbon,’ contribute to excite curiofity; and * Bacon, Newton, 
Locke,’ add to the dignity of the period. On this topic the preacher 
afferts, that ‘a great majority on the continent, and a confiderable 
proportion in England, of thofe who purfue literature as a profef- 
fion, may be juftly confidered as the open or difguifed abettors of 
atheifm.’ This affertion, as far as it relates to the writers in Eng- 
land, we have no fcruple in contradiéting. It is an idle figment of 
the imagination. The writer has never given himfelf the trouble 
of confulting the periodical publications, from which he may eafily 
colle& the names of the living authors in Great-Britain, fo as to 
compare the number of perfons who abet atheifin with that of thofe 
who are its open and decided, foes. From a much greater inter- 
courfe with the literati, we declare the affertion to be unfounded ; 
and we fee no feafon for raifing the fpirits of atheifts, whofe num- 
ber or talents cannot confer any diftinétion upon them, either in 
literature or in the ftate. This affertion of the writer is a fufficient 
clue to the whole of this long treatife, He is inflamed with the 
prefent mania; and the French revolution has taken from him the 
powers of difcrimination. Atheifm, fcepticifm, and infidelity, are 
terms which he ufes one for the other; and being at no pains to 
diftinguifh between them, he has prefented to the public a ftrange 
farrago, though he fhows powers capable, under proper correttion, 
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of raifing him to fome degree of eminence among thofe ‘ who put=: 
fue literature as a profeffion.’ 


A Letter to Mrs. Hannah More, on fome part of her late Publication, 
entitled * Striures on Female Education,” To which is fubjoined 

a Difcourfe on Genefis xv.6. Preached at Chrift’s Church in Bath. 

_ By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL.B. Sve. 25. Hatchard, 1799. 


"The fuppofed difficulty of reconcilirg St. Paul and St. James on 

the refpective merits of faith and works, has occafioned many con- 
troverfies in the different ages of the Chriftian church; and, from in- 
attention to their own expreflions, rather than from an important difs 
ference of opinion, very refpectable writers have feemed at variance 
with each other, and have entangled their readers in the mazes of 
theological difputation, In the cafe before us, Hannah More, whofe 
gocd intentions canndl be doubted, has unfortunately made ufe of 
expreffions which this writer, after many compliments to the lady, 
juftly terms inconfiftent * with the language either of the fcripture 
or of the church of England.’ The bafis of the controverfy is the 
unfounded opinion of that authorefs, Mr. Wilberforce, and others, 
that there is an indivifible union between the doctrines and duties 
of Chriftianity, or that the latter grow out of the former, as the na- 
tural and neceflary produétions of fuch a living root ;’ or, in other 
words, ‘that faith, confidere@ as the caufe of evangelical righteous~ 
nefs, muft neceflarily be productive of the fruits of it as its corre- 
fpondent effect.’ Againft thefe pofitions the following fubftantial 
reafons are given by Mr. Daubeny. 


¢ The pofition, that faith muft neceflarily produce good works, 
leaves no middle character between the downright infidel and the 
perfect Chriftian: confequently, all the reafoning, either of St. Paul, 
St. James, or yourfelf, that is addrefled to formal profefiors, remains 
without the poflibility of application. On the ether hand, this po- 
fition, exclufive cf its dire&ly militating againit fact and experience, 
Jeads moreover to a very poffible and very dangerous conclufion ; 
that of lulling the formal profeffor of Chriftianity into a fatal fecue 
rity on a fubje& of the firfi importance; by teaching him to take 
that for granted which remains to be proved; and indolently to ex 
peat a confequence, which, according to the economy of divine 
grace, he is himfelf to Become the infirument of promoting.’ Pp. 45. 


The very metaphor of tree, root, and fruit, would, it might be 
thought, have fuggefted to the lady more clear ideas on thefe fub- 
jects, The root of the tree may be found and good; yet there may 
be a fatal difeafe in the upper parts which will render it barren and 
unproductive. .Tafavour her do&rine, the authorefs feems to have 
embraced too ftrenuoufly an old opinion of a cardinal on the re- 
{pective merits of the former and latter parts of the Epiftles of St. 
Paul; an opinion which Mr. Daubeny ably controverts, particu- 
larly fhowing that the fuppofed diftin@ion between moral and doc 
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trinal parts in the firft twelve chapters of the Epiftle to the Romans. 


is unfounded. 

As an appendix to the letter is a fermon on the faithof Aichon. 
in which the nature of juftification by faith is treated with great per- 
fpicuity. The following extraé will, we hope, encodrage many 
(who are in danger of being led away by fome popular efithufiafts) 


to perufe the whole of this judicious and truly evangelical dif- 


courfe, 


‘ In one fenfe, indeed, it muft be faid, that by -works no man 
can be juftified; whether reference be made to the’ cefemonial 
works under the law, or to the works of evangelical obedience un- 
der the gofpel; becaufe, it is only in, and through Chrift, that jufti- 
fication is to be obtained. The works of man, as a fallen creature, 
mutt, under every difpenfation, be defectives and. confequently not 
entitled, on their own account, to any reward, In this view ofthe 
fubje&, a man is not juftified, properly fpeaking, cither by his faith 
or his works; becaufe neither faith nor works conftitute the meri- 
torious caufe of his juftification. All, therefore, that is meant, when 
it is faid, that a man is juftified by faith or by works, is this; that 
thofe works of Chriftian piety-and moral virtue, which are the off- 
{pring of faith in the divine promifes under the new covenant, and 
the confequences of that commutnion between the believer's foul 
and the divine {pirit, on which the whole of our fpiritual life depends, 
are, by virtue of the principle from which they proceed, rendered 
pleafing and acceptable unto God; and’ will be confidered as fur 
nifhing their performers with a title of grace to that falvation, 


which has been purchafed for them by the merits of a crucified 


Redeemer.’ p. 82. 


In addition to our general enero in the fentiments brought 
forward by Mr. Daubeny, we cannot refrain from exprefling our 
approbation of the manner in which thefe fentiments are conveyed; 
and we fincerely hope that a candid perufal of this little tra& may 
be the means of reftoring to evangelical fobriety thofe who, under 
the terms of ¢ vital Chriitianity’ and ‘ lodking to Jefus,’ are wane 
dering in the paths of myfticifm. 


A Sermon preached in the Parifa Church of Northleach, Glo ce] fgiirr> 
at the Vifitation of the Worfhipful and Reverend Fames Webfter, 
LL.B. Archdeacon of Glofter; and publifhed at his Requeft, and 
that of feveral of the Clergy prefent. By the Rev. ¥. Hare, 
A.M. Se. 4to. > 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. . | 


In this difcourfe (the text of which is taken from Tfaiah, chap. Li. 
ver. 7.) the preacher endeavours to prove, ' 


¢ ft. That an eftablifhed priefthood 1 is 3 fo agreeable to ‘the na- 
ture and reafon of man, that there is no: inftance of any civilifed 
nation in which there has not been: fuch an eftabjifiment. 

Cait. Rey. Vor, XXVIII. April, 1800, 2 t 
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‘odly. That it is exprefsly declared in Scripture, thefe fhall be aft 


eftablithed and permanent priefthood. | 


‘ 3dly. That in this nation the eftablifhment of the priefthood is 
= burthenfome to the community, but the reverfe. And 
‘ gthly. That fuch an eftablifhment has a natural tendency to’ 
increafe the temporal as well as {piritual welfare of the people.’ 
P. 3+ 


On the firft head, Mr. Hare ftates, that ‘ in all climes and ages 
mankind have agreed in one effential point, the exiftence of a Su- 
premé. Being, of an adoration due to him, and of fome external 
obfervances neceflary to evidence fuch a belief, and fuch an ado- 
ration.’~-This point he elucidates from the fentiments and condué 
of the Egyptians, Perfians, Greeks, and Romans. Proceeding to 
the fecond head, he ftates from facred hiftory the divine appoint+ 
ment of an order of priefthood. Here he reforts to the Old Tefta- 
ment and to the Jewifli difpenfation ; and he afterwards treats of 
the Chriftian priefthood ; and concludes that he has * proved from 
Seripture that there fhould be an eftablifhed priefthood.’ 

Our author feems to manifeft a ftudied defign to extol not only 
the fpiritual funétions, but alfo the temporal honours, emoluments, 
and dignity of the priefthood in general: Thus he tells us that, in 
fome countries, * the priefthood pofiefied the higheft authority, both 
, with the prince ‘and people ;’ that, in othets, ‘the kings were 
* all priefts ;? that, in another, ‘ before the king could afcend the 
throne, he was obliged for a certain time to receive inftruction from 
fome of the magi, and to learn of them both the art of reigning, 


‘and that of worfhipping the gods in a proper manner; nor did he 


determine any important affair when upon the throne, without firft 
gis ak Pa He proceeds to tell-us, that * in fome parts of 
Greece, the dignity of the priefts was equal to that of the kings;’ 
and that ‘ it was the opinion of the people that the gods were more 
feady to hear the prayers of the priefts than thofe of other men; 

alfo that * it was the cuftom of all nations to pay a peculiar hoa 
nour to their priefts,’ &c. When {peaking of the Chriftian prieft- 
hood, and the advantages derived by the community from that or- 
der of men, he {pecifies the beneficial effect to the yeomanry and 
peafantry ‘ from the external and fuperior manners of the clergy- 
man and his family ;’ and remarks, that, ‘ were it not from the 
care they have of him, and from their affembling with him in a des 
cent drefs on the fabbath, what we now term boorifh rufticity, 
would among them in time become favage: ferocity,’ &c. We have 
read and heard much of the power and dignity of the priefthood in 
former times ; and, to other illuftrations, ‘the preacher might have 
added the domineering claims of power and authority fet up by 
popes, cardinals, bifhops, and abbots of the church of Rome; but 
* for a protefart divine to talk in this high-flown ftyle, and in the 
prefent day, difcovers a want of humility and diferetion. To him, 
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and others of the fame ftamp,, we would recommend the faly 
maxim of our Lord: § He that humbleth himfelf fhall be exalte 
but he that exalteth himfelf fhall be abafed.’ 

- Mr. Hare fucceeds, better in proving from.his third head, * that, 
in this nation, the eftablifiment, of, the priefthood i is not burthene 
fome.to the community, but the reverie.’ 

In illuftrating, from the fourth head, that fuch an.eftablifhment 
haga natural tendency to increafe the temporal as. well as fpiritual 
welfate of the people, he touches on the excellent education which 
the clergy of England ufually receive; adverts to the office of juf+ 
tice of the peact,.which»many of ;them fo ably fill; {peaks of 
their being the intelligent and learned, preceptors of youth, of their 
acting as arbitrators of. litigious difputes, furnithing wine and nou- 
rifhment to the fick and 1 poars atortine fhelter to the wandering 
traveller, &c. 9)... 

From this analyfis, our r readers may perceive the tendency “of this 
difcourfe, and will perhaps judge that fomething more might have 
been faid of the /piritual benefits derived from the minifterial, func - 
tion, and that the: preacher would. have.loft nothing for himfelf and 


his brethren, had he treated in a ‘more {paring manner, of the tempo- 


tal’ advantages derivedifrom. this body of men, and the digolty 
power, and authority, afumed by the priefthood. | 


Minutiae; or Little Things ‘for the Poor ‘of Chrift’s Flock, By 


FW, Peers, LL. Di.’ “t2mo, 35. Boards. “Buttons 4799. 


We were not-much prepoffeffed in favour of this volume, from 
the quaint title prefixed, fo much in the puritanical’ ‘ftrain ‘Of the 
laft century. We could not, however, objec to the'remark thréwn 
out in the addrefs to the reader, which ferves, to illuftrate the au- 
thor’s motive for fele€ting fuch a motto. 


‘. Every ‘ftar emits light ;—the leaft are not ufelefs, pou im- 
perceptible by the human eye.. Little things are. ard ty-and be- 
neficial, or God would not have made ee | malleft veins, 
through which the blood circulates, conduce to the welfare of the 


whole body. The widow’s mite was accepted,’ 


_ In this little: volume are fhort meditations, founded upon. various 


texts of fcripture. .. The writer’s fentiments are Calviniftical; every 


text is made to bend to this fyftem: much felf-abafement is ex- 
preffed throughout; and we doubt not that by fuch as relifh the 
warm effufions of. methodifm, there will. be found, much of that 
union which will gratify and pleafe. Dr. Peers difcovers a vein of 


‘undiflembled piety : we could have wifhed to fee it more connected 


in this publication’ with folid judgement. 


Confider ations on the Book of Genefis, in a Series of Letters, humbly 


addreffed to the Right Reverend Father in Ged, ..ichard Lord 
Bifop of Landaff. 8vp. No Publither’s Name. 


ihe difficulties attending the chronology of the book of Genefis 
212 
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ave well known to every biblical ftudent. ‘They arife partly from 
the nature of ‘that ‘book, which’ is evidently 2 compitation from dif- 
ferent writers, and partly from the errors which have crept into the 
text, and have rendered i ‘its feveral dates uncertain, -In the confi- 
-deration of thefe difficulties, the author of the prefent. work was led 
into very:erroneous conclufions; and he infers, from the miftakes: 
which he believes: to exift in fome of the dates, that the book. of 
Géenefis is not the word of God, and is not worthy of belief. “Fhat 
itis not the word of God may indeed be affirmed ; nor does. it pre- 
tend to be the word of God. It is a hiftory gf facts, and in that 
hilftory is frequently recorded ‘the wotd of God. Hence, if we 
frould allow’ that there is a contradi@tion in feveral of the ‘dates; 
it would not, in our opinion, deftroy the credibility of theereation 
of the world, the fall of man, ‘the deluge, the-call of Abrabam— 
faéts in which we are all moft materially interefted. ‘The point on 
which oar author chiefly dwells is the “agé’ Of Jacob at his death, 
whith, in oppofition 'to’the text, he fixes at '1§9 years; bat; ‘to do 
this, he fuppofes’ that For h was only’ feventeen years old whew he 
was €afried into Egypt. It is eertain’that he was only feventeert 
years old when ‘he excited the firft jealoufy among his brethren; but 
fevéral years might’ élapfe before’ that jealoufy' was inflamed: into 
rancorous hatred.""'The eleven fans of facob, it is faid) were born 
within. twelve years in the houfe of Laban; but this is not men- 
tioned-i in the book of Genefis; and we caginot allow fuch.a fup- 
potion without fome ftrong grounds for its fapport. It is by no 
means clear alfo that Jofeply was not cartied into Egypt before the 
death of Haac. The reflexions on the phrafes applied to Benjamin, 
as being a lad, died of old age, &c. do not appear to ws to carry 
any great weight with them. Benjamin was much younger than 
Jofeph, who {peaks of him as the lad that he Knew ; and’one who 
was 120 yeats old may be fuppofed to have fpoken of a fon about 
twenty in a-different manner from parents in thefe days, when the 
differeiite between the ages of father and fon is often not twenty 
years: ~ We cannot then fee much force in thefe objections, efpes. 
cially as the writer is a’firm believer ‘in the general faéts: but 
‘they are fufficient to ‘excite the attention of criticifm ; and the 
learned: ‘prelate to whom they are addreffed is fo well qualified to re~ 
‘move the writer's doubts, that it would give great pleafure to bibli- 
‘eal ftudents to learn that thefe letters had induced him to enter into 
a full inveftigation of the chronology of the Old Teftament. 


A Sermon on the Duties of the Young. By Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S. 
&ce. 8uo. 314. Cadell and Davies. 1800. 


This fermon, with the confent of the author, is publifhed fepa- 
rately for the ufe of fchools; but however highly we may prize it, 
we cannot approve the high price at which it is offered to the pub- 

_lic. _A-thilling for thirty-nine pages, in very fmall oétavo, feems 
to. bean’ exorbitant fum, if the work is intended for general utility. 
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Lax upon Income: The Payment of Tribute, a Duty of Ari& moral 
Obligation. A Difcourfe, delivered in the Parifh Church of She; 
field (purfuant to the Will of the late Dr. Waterhoufe), on the 
30th of Fanuary, 1799, being the Anniverfary of the Martyrdom 
of King Charles I. To which are annexed, fome fhort Odjferva- 
tions on the Word * Loyalty,’ in Anfwer to Mr. Urban’s Re- 
viewer. By George Smith, A. M. &c. Sve. 6d. Matthews. 


If we miftake not, this is a fermon from the fame divine who 
lately preached one before the fociety of Odd Fellows of Sheffield. 
if that was a fermon preached to .an edd congregation, this which 
is now before us is certainly introduced to view with an odd title. 
We, however, agree with the preacher in the propofition laid down, 
that * the payment of tribute isa duty of f{triét moral obligation,’ 
But we think that he paid no great compliment to his hearers-~whep 
he endeavoured to prove a propofition nearly as felf-evidentas this, 
that a ftate of fociety is preferable to a ftate of nature, However, 
we mutt candidly fuppofe that his aim was not fo much to con 
vince his auditors of a truth which any of them might have called 
in queftion, as to enforce a practical regard to a maxim which the 
judgement fully approved. We muft allow that in this difcourfe 
there are many ingenious and forcible remarks. _We leave-the vin- 
dication of the fenfe in which Mr. Smith ufed the word /eya/ty in.a 
former difcourfe, in oppofition to the animadverfions of brother en 
tics, to thofe whom it more immediately. concerns, 


Pious RefieBions for every Day in the Month. Tranflated from the 
French of Fenelon, Archbifaop of Cambray. A new Edition, To 
which is now added, a Sketch of the Life of the Author. Small 
Sve. 1s. Symonds, 1799. 

This excellent little manual is too well known to the public to 
require on our part any additional recommendation ; and the me- 
moirs of the amiable Fenelon, prefixed to this edition, form a con- 
fiderable improvement. ° , 
Glad Tidings to perifhing Sinners: or, the genuine Gofpel a complete 

Warrant for the Ungodly to believe in Fefus. By Abraham Booth, 

Second Edition, improved. 12m0. 35. Boards. Buttons 1800. 


The title-page is a fufficient index to the contents of the work, 
which is in fome degree enlarged from the former edition. 


L A W. 


A Digeft of the Law of A&ions and Trialt\at Niff Prins, By faac 
’Efpinaffe, of Gray’s Inn, E/q. Barriffer at Law. The third Edi- 
tion, correed, with confiderable Additions from printed and ma- 
nt cript Cafes. 2 Vols. $00, 11, ts, Boards. Butterworth, 


> In the advertifement to | ‘the prefent edition of Mr. ’Etpinaffe’ 5 pi. 
gilt, it is obferved, that _ 
‘ The following work can, only et its value from _acewracy in 


collecting, and from induftry in- compiling the whole of the cafes 
“@9b3 | 
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- which ¢omprife the law of Nifi Prius. This in the prefent edition 


the author has endeavoured to attain. The decifions are brought 
down to the prefent period, and embodied into the work, where 
they apply, The’errors in the former editions are corrected, where 
the author’s obfervation, or the communication of others, pointed 
them out,’ Vol. i. P23, | | 

Accuracy is undoubtedly of the very firft confequence'in a pub- 
lication of this fort; and, in the two former editions of the prefent 
work, there was much room for correction, The third edition has 
been publifhed with more care; a circumftance which, with the 
very lucid arrangement of the Digeft, will render it an ufeful publicae 
tion. The'preface to the fecond edition, which alfo accompanies the 
prefent, would have admitted much improvement of ftyle ; its com- 
mencement, in particular, contains a ftrange cacophony of termination. 


‘ When the profefion have long been in poféfion of a work of 
eftablifhed reputation, fanétioned with the name of an author high 


‘ in ftuation, and ftill more eminent for talents and great legal in- 


ormation, fome account may perhaps be deemed neceflary of the 
‘motives which have induced me to obtrude on their attention the 
following publication. In detailing thefe motives, it is impoffible ta 
avoid obfervation on what appear to me to be the defetts of that 
work. Nothing but an attempt to correct thefe defeéts, and to 
fubmit to the world another publication, aiming at leaft at improve- 


, ment, can juftify this claim to public attention.’ Vol. i. P. v. 


A Treatife on Copyholds. By Charles Watkins, Efg. of the Middle 
* Temple, Author of an Effay on the Law of Defcents, Sc. Vol, II *. 
Bu. - 75..6d. Boards, Butterworth. 1799. 3 


The dlack-lettered induftry of Mr, Watkins we have had feveral 
occafions to notice, and the firft volume of his Treatife on Copy- 
holds ‘received our commendation for extent of refearch and accu- 
racy of reference. He obferves that, ' 

‘ He has purfued the fame method in the prefent, as he purfued 
in the former, volumes He has been brief; and, where the fub- 
je& permitted him,.he has endeavoured to extraé& confiftency. 
This he found, however, was not always even to be hoped for, 
He found reporter againft reporter, and cafe againft cafe. He found 
‘confequences continue when their caufes had ceafed. He found 
conclufions, which juftly followed from premifes which once ex- 


_ ifted, applied to inftances in which thofe premifes could not exift. 


He fojind arbitrary affertion adopted by fervility, cherifbed by pre- 
judice, and at length matured. into doétrines whofe law could not 
-be-queftioned, but whofe abfurdity was too apparent to be denied, 
It, muft not, therefore, be wondered at, if, when fo fituated, he 
has, in fome inftances, left the law in all its glorious yincertaipty : 
and to fuch uncertainty mutt it always be fubjeét, while we confi- 
der common-fenfe as fubfervient to precedent, and fuffer the blun. 


; 
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* See Crit, Rev. New Arr. Vol. XXL. p. 459 
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¢ Much ftill remains for inveftigation. Our laws of property are 
fo connected with each other, that fome relation to the doétrine of 


copyholds may be traced in moft of them, What, however, may 
be deemed neceflary to a fyftem of copyhold law, which is not, 


treated of ia thefe volumes, the author muft leave to thofe who 
have better health, and are better calculated for the undertaking, 
than himfelf. | 

‘ Much, too, may be expected which did not belong to him to 
perform. It has even been intimated to him, that the law relative 
to courts-leet was expe€ted: but he muft beg leave to fay once more 
that he was writing on the law of copyholds; and furely the law 
ef courts-leet formed no part of that law. He might as well have 
given a differtation upon thunder, or upon the feat of the foul. He 
has fometimes, indeed, incidentally noticed the laws relative to 
freehold, when treating of thofe relative to copyhold, property ; but 
it was only by way of illuftration, or becaufe they could not be fer 
parated.’ P. vi. | 

Some readers will fmile at the quaintnefs and pompofity difco- 
verable in the foregoing remarks ; but we muft allow the author the 
praife of having well performed the profeflional part of his under- 


takin ge 


Arrangement, under diftind Titles, of all. the Provifions of the fe- 
veral Adis of Parliament relating to the Affeffed Taxes. By 
Stewart Kyd, E/q. Barrifer at Law, 8vo, 6s. Boards, Bute 
terworth, 1799. 


That the arrangement of fuch a fubjec fhould neceffarily occupy 
an o&tavo volume, will be lamented by many perfons ; but its uti- 
lity will be obvious to every reader of the advertifement. 

¢ The prefent work contains the fubftance of the following acts 
of parliament :—the land-tax for 1798, which is now, as to theaf- 
feffinent of real property, rendered perpetual, fubjeé&t to redemp- 
tion ;—the act continuing the affeffinent on perfonal property, of- 
fices, and penfions, for the year 1799, which will probably be ree 
newed from year to year;—the land.tax redemption aé&, with the 
five ats for altering and amending it ;—-the two acts of G. II. by 
which a duty of five per cent. was impofed on offices and penfions ; 
—all the acts, in number hine, relating to the duties on windows 
or lights, and on inhabited houfes ;—all the aéts, in number feven- 
teen, relating to the duties on male fervants, carriages, horfes, mules, 
and dogs ;—and the four acts relating to the tax on income; in all, 
forty acts of parliament, 

‘ All the provifions, now in force, of all the ads relating to each 
diftin& fabjed, are arranged under diftiné titles, according to their 
natural conneétion with each other, that the reader may fee at one 
view every thing which relates to any particular title. With refped 
to the fubftance of the aéts, the object of the author has been, not 
abridgement, but arrangement ; he is not aware that any one pro, 
vifiop now in force has been omitted. The language of the acts is 

ae ee or OE | ! 
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in general abridged; but, in fome inftances, for the fake of clear- 
nefs and precifion, feveral provifions, which in the acts are crowded ~ 
together, and involved with each other in one claufe, are feparated, 
and given in diftinét paragraphs.’ 


Mr. Kyd has performed this tafk of arrangement mg ene 
and perfpicuity, 


" The Lord Thanet’s Cafe confidered, as to the Queftion, VY”, es the 
Fudgment be fpecifie or arbitrary ? Together with the fulleft Re- 
ports of, the Cafes om the Subje@. By William Firth, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Efg. Barrifer at Law. 8vo. 1s. Butterworth. 1799. 


The feverity and the fingularity of the punifhment for the offence 
of © ftriking in the king’s fuperior courts of juftice,’ and the doubts 
exprefied by the judges of the court of king’s bench, as to their 
power of awarding any other than a /pecific judgement i in the cafe 
of the earl of Thanet, render a difcuffion of the fubjeé& peculiarly 
interefting. The pamphlet ftates correétly the information againft 
the earl; and feveral cafes from the year-books, and other autho- 
rities, are cited in fupport of the opinion that the punifhment in 
the prefent Cafe fhould be arbitrary. The following is a {pecimen 
of the arguments adduced by the author. 


‘ Iam to contend, in the firft place, that the individual word 
« ftrike” is indifpenfable to create the offence of “ ftriking in the 
king’s courts,” &c. 

* I prefume then that it is a rule of law to have the precife fa& 
ftated with a technical certainty, which admits of no argument, be- 
caufe it demonfirates itfelf. If I wanted an authority to fupport 
the pofition, that the word “ ftrike’’ is indifpenfable to conftitute 
the offence of “ ftriking” ¢o nomine, I fhould mention Long’s Cafe, 
5 Co. 122, where the word « percujit” is necefiary even in an in- 
diétinent of murder occafioned by the difcharge of fire-arms, and 
the word “ exoneravit” infufficient without that word; furely 2 
fortiori the word “ percufit’”’ is indif{penfable in this cafe, where 
“ ftriking” is not only the name and title, but the very effence and 
gift of the offence. But Bellingham’s Cafe (ante, p. 21) may be 
cited é@ contra; yet, admitting that to be law, non confat but that 
the indictment had the effential word “ percufit” inferted, then the 
reft is only a matter of evidence and opinion. The judges cer- 
tainly have the power of ruling whether dicking, elbowing, jufling, 
or giving a blow with the knees, comes under the comprehenfion of 
the word “ pereufit,”” but it by no means proves that they can dif- 
penfe with the word “ percufi,” which is a word of art, and muft 
be ufed, for the judges have no power to ufe a new word of art in 
an indi€tment which is defcriptive appropriately of the offence, to 
difeard the old one. And indeed in thefe days, though not to be 
‘boafted of by any means for formal and technical accuracy in the 
drawing of fpecial indi&ments, one of murder by fhooting with a 
mufket or piftol, &c. would have the word “ ftrike” inferted, ac- 
cording to the precedent in Cro, Cir. All. 457. There can be no 
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doubt of the neceffity of this word “ ftrike.” It would certainly 
be neceffary, if the death-blow was given by a weapon held in the 
hand of the offender. It would certainly be as neceffary if the 
weapon were thrown or caft from the hand of the offender. Ad- 
mitting that, I fhould with to know the difference (as to the tech- 
nical defcription of the means ufed to produce the end) betweea 
throwing a hammer, fhooting an arrow, and firing a mufket. Ia 


the cafe likewife of Francis Oiley [a felo de /e], Cro. Jac. 635, — 


who fhot himfelf with a crofs-bow arrow ; on certiorari the verdict 
was reverfed, and one of the reafons was, for the omiffion of the 
words “ that he ftruck himfelf.” | 

‘ It cannot be pretended that an indi€tment of murder is good 
without the word “ murdravit ;” of burglary, without: the ‘word 
“ durglariter ;” of rape at common law, without the word * ra- 
puit ; ;” of mayhem, without the word “ mayhemiavit ;” of ftrik- 
ing ina church, on the ftatute Edw. VI. &¢. without ‘the word 
“ trike,” &c. too tedious to enumerate. Then why is it that the 
highly penal offence of “ ftriking in the king’s fuperior courts of 
juftice,”’ can be fubftantiated without the individual word “ ftrike” 
in the indiétment or information? I will not labour at fo clear a 
point, not weaken the force of its incontrovertibility (as is ufual in 
law arguments at the bar) by bringing in a motley crowd of nomi- 
nal auxiliaries, which are no fooner fairly placed in the field than 
they defert over to the other fide.’ Pp. 49. 


- The analogy of the technical and operative words in indi€tments 
for various criminal offences, is corroborative of Mr. Firth’s con- 
clufions on this fubjeét, in the confideration of which he has dif- 
covered a very refpectable portion of profeffional induftry and 
ability. 

Obfervations on the Office of Conable, with a View to its Improve- 
ment; in a Letter to Patrick Colquhoun, E/g. 800. 15. Sael. 
1799- | 
‘The conftitutional importance of the duties ofa conftable, and 

’ the propriety of adapting the vigorous performance of them to the 

improvement of our modern police, are elucidated and enforced 

with much civil knowledge and ftrength of reafoning by the author 
of this pamphlet ; which alfo, in point of compofition, deferves the 
praife of being clear and animated. ~ 


MEDICINE, &c, 


Further Obfervations on the Variole Vatcina, or Cow-Pox. By Ede - 


ward Fenner, M.D. FLR.S. FLL. S, Se. gto. 25, 6d. Law. 

1799: 

As in the courfe of the conteft relating to the cow-pox, and its ef- 
ficacy in fecuring the conftitution from fmall-pox, fome cafes have 
been publifhed, in which the patients ‘have experienced both dif- 
eafes, it was neceffary to obviate an objection fo formidable. We 
fall. give the anfwer more concifely than we find it in the work 
before us, and in a manner fufficiently comprehenfive. 
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Dr. Jenner fuppofes that every eruption, even if communicated 


" from.cows, is not the true vaccine pox. Thefe animals may have 


ulcers of a different kind on the nipples, or the difeafe may have dey 
generated into common ulcers, no longer {pecifically infeGtious, but 
ftill capable, as putrid matter, of producing fome eruptions on hands 
which have touched it, This we may admit, but we muft then 
alk for fome more fpecific diftinctions of the vaccine eruption, and 
the fever that attends it; for, in confequence of this evafion, no 
fact. can be brought to bear againft the doétrine, fhould fuch be 
found. ? 
¢ Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ?” 

As collateral affiftances to this explanation, cafes of the fmall-pox 
occurring ‘wice, and fome in which matter, taken from puftules im 
avery advanced ftate, failed of producing the infection, are brought 
forward, The facts of the former kind are curious ; ; but they are 
fo few, that perfons truft to inoculation as a fufficient, if not a perfect 
fecurity.. The latter are valuable, and are related by a practitioner of — 
candour and judgement ; but he will allow us to queftion the uni- 


--verfality-of this caufe of failure. We admit that the limpid matter 


is chiefly infectious, and that in the later ftages fome mixture of 
limpid matter maybe the part which produces the difeafe; but it 
is certain, that {mall-pox matter is generally infe€tious to the laft 
moment ofits fluid ftate. 

Two other points connected with this fubje& are noticed. That 
this is not a difeafe fo mild as was at firft reprefented, is well 
known; and that the puftules, particularly on the arm, greatly res 
femble the {mall-pox, has been frequently obferved. ‘To obviate 
the former, Dr. Jenner remarks that the dangerous {ymptonis are 
chiefly fecondary from the excefs of inflammation in the inoculated 
part, which may be eafily moderated; but that fuch inflammations 
do occur, is not a pleafing circumftance. The refemblance of the 
puftule to the fmall-pox is occafionally ftriking; and it muft excite 
fome fpeculations ; but in thefe we muft not indulge. It is fuffi- 


_ Cient to add that Dr. Jenner has been laudably engaged in what he 


deems a good caufe; and, whatever may be the refult of the ine 
quiry, the public gratitude i is due to him, 


Medical Admoaitions addreffed to Families, refpedting the PraGice of 
Domeftic Medicine, and the Prefervation of Health. With Direc« 
tions for the Treatment of the Sick, on the firft Appearance of Dif- 
café; by which its Progre/s may be fopped, and a fatal Termina- 

” tion prevented rom taking Place, through Negle& or improper in 

’ terference. By Fames Par Rinfon. 2 Vols, Svo. os. Boards. 
Dilly. 1799. 

- The dangerous confequences which have followed every plan of 

domeftic «medicine have often alarmed practitioners, who were, 

however, aware, that their interference would be confidered as an 
interefted attempt to fhut the gates of health, except to thofe who 
fhould apply to them for admiffion, They have, therefore, ufually 
contented thémfelves with flight remonftrances againft too implicit 
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confidence in thefe guides, and lamented, in fecret, the dangerous 
and often fatal events which have refulted from it. ° The queftion, 
however, will recur—is medicine a fcience fo intricate and abftrufe 
that none except the initiated fhould be permitted to explore even 


its moft beaten paths? May not the man who is unable to cure a 


fever prefcribe for a common cold? We anfwer, that it is impro- 
per for fuch to interfere; for the apparent cold may be a fever in 
difguife, and it will. require fome {kill to afcertain whether it is a 
cold or not. To thefe points then fhould every domeftic fyftem be 
directed —the diftinG@ion of difeafes, and the neceflary cautions to be 
obferved at the commencement of each. We have often thought 
that this might be effectually done by tables of fy mptoms refembling 
the delineation of a piant in botanical fyftems. In another way— 

head-ach may, for inftance, be the title, and the fubordinate di- 

ftinétions, with quick pulfe and fever, ficknefs of the &tomach, &c. 

may be fet down as leading to a difcrimination of its caufe and 

conneétions. This plan would bear fome refemblance to Juncker’s 

tables. . 

Our author’s obje& is not exactly the fame, nor yet very dif- 
ferent.. He defcribes difeafes, that they may be diftinguithed; 
points out the few directions, which the uninftru¢ted pradtitioner 
may follow in the commencement; and gives early warning of 
danger, and the neceffity of applying to the more fkilful attendant. 
He purpofes alfo to inftruét the nurfes and other affiftants, that they 
may not too officioufly and improperly interfere, nor, from an ill- 
timed tendernefs, negleét the orders of the phyfician. 

Tn general, the author has well performed his tafk ; and we can 
fafely recommend his work to parents and matters, particularly to 
thofe clergymen whofe parifhioners are at fome diftance from me- 
dical aflittance. The defcriptions are clear and appropriate; the 
directions fimple and judicjous, They profefs not to teach the art 
of curing difeafes, but to point out the nature and tendency of dif- 
ferent fymptoms; to give general directions for the early manage- 
ment of each, before farther aid can be procured, as well as general 
advice for the conduct of nurfes and attendants through the whole 
courfe of the different diforders. 

Remarks on fome of the Qpinions of the late Mr. Fohn Hunter re/pe&- 
ing the Venereal Difeafe; in a Letter to Fofeph Adams, M. D. 
By Henry Ciutterbuck, Surgeon. 8v0. 15. 6d. Booley., 4799- 
We have perufed thefe liberal and judicious remarks with great 

pleafure. The firft_relates to Mr, Hunter’s language, where he 
{peaks of ‘the difpofition to venereal action.’ Mr. Clutterbuck 
confiders ‘ difpofition’ as the commencemeat of venereal aétion, 
not fully evolved, fo as to produce fenfible or obvious: changes. 
The reafon that this commencement is not always affeéted by a 
‘mercurial courfe is, he thinks, becaufe the medicine may not have 
been properly or long enough employed. We are of the fame opi- 
“nion, and gave our fentiments on this fubjeé& in our examination 
of a work from’ the fchool of ae Howard’s treatife. , 
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Another opinion controverted by our author is, that ‘ parts once 
cured are never again contaminated from the fame ftock of infec- 
tion,’ or at leaft that the order in which different parts are fuce 
cefiively affeéted by fubfequent infection, is not the fame. This 
opinion is combated lefs fatisfactorily, but, on the whole, with 
judgement and ability. 

The doétrine, that fecondary ulcers are incapable of infeéting, is 
oppofed with great propriety ; and the caufes which prevent mers 
cury from having an uniform effect are well pointed out. Some 
remarks of lefs moment alfo occur; and the whole -fhows our au- 
thor to be a difcerning and judicious practitioner. 


Faés and Obfervations relative to the Nature and Origin of the 
Peftilential Fever, which prevailed in the City of Philadelphia, in 
1793, 1797, and 1798. By the College of Phyficians of Philadel- 
phia. Svo. gd. Phillips andSon. 1799. 


We formerly contended, that this fatal difeafe was the ufual au- 
tumnal remittent, rendered, by various circumftances, more virulent. 
The facts and obfervations, however, now prefented to the public, 
give a very different view of the fubjeét, and feem to fhow, very 
clearly, that it is an imported fever from the Weft Indies, chiefly 
from St. Domingo. This conclufion muft afford great conffort to 
the exhaulted and almoft defpairing Americans. 


EDUCATION. 


4 Concife Pra&ical Grammar of the German Tongue... By the Rev. 
We Render. Sve. 55. jewed. Symonds. 1799. 


This is an ufeful praétical grammar for beginners; and the 
method adopted in it is a fufficient recommendation of the author 
as a teacher of the German language. The exercifes are well in- 
troduced to ground the learner in the knowledge of the parts of 
fpeech in the proper order, and will be of great fervice to teachers. 
The common failing of adhering to the Latin grammar is obferv— 
able in fome parts of this work. The author conjugates the verbs 
with five inftead of two tenfes, by introducing the auxiliary verb 
to make the tenfes nearly correfpond with thofe in the Latin gram- 
mar. ‘This occafions unneceflary labour to the Englifh fcholar.— 
At the end of the grammar is a felec&t catalogue of German writers, 


A Complete IntroduGion to the Knowledge of the German Language. 
Containing the SubRtance of the moft approved German Grammars, 
particularly Adelung. And arranged upon a Plan pesfe@ly new 


and eafy, By George Crabb. 12mo, 6s. Bound. Johnfon. 

1799. : . 

We have noticed the. failing in one German grammar, from the 
defire of accommodating the German to the Latin language, which 
introduced. five tenfes in the conjugation of the verb. ‘The work 
before us goes ftill farther ;. our tenfes. aad medes are ftill more in- 
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¢reafed. We have here a prefent tenfe, a firft perfeé,. a. fecand 
perfect, a pluperfeét, a firft future, and a fecond future. The modes 
are a fimple conditional mode, a compound conditional, a firft im- 
perative and a fecond imperative. This does not tend to fimplify 
the language, and the learner becomes weary of this laborious mode 
of conjugating. The German and Englifh tongues have only two 
tenfes; and they exprefs the powers of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages in the other tenfes by means of auxiliary verbs. It is 
fufficient for an Englifh fcholar ta learn the two tenfes of the 
verb in German, and the auxiliary verbs. The mode of teaching 
the fyntax of the language, by exercifes’ adapted to each rule, is 
very judicioufly purfued in this work ; and, when the modeof con- 
jugating the verb is corrected, this may be an ufeful introda dies 
to the German language. 


New Tales of the Caftle; or, the Noble Sethe a Story of Mo- 
dern Times. By Mrs. Pilkington. I2mo. 25, Svcapit Veraot 
and Hood. 1800. 


This little book has been injudicioufly named, becaufe it reminds 
the reader of a work fo far fuperior. In the volumes of Madame 
de Genlis every reader was interefted ; the prefent is calculated only 
for children. 

The Hiftory of Fack and his Eleven Brothers : containing their Sepa- 
ration, Travels, Adventures, Fc. Intended for the Ufe of little 
Brothers and Sifters. t2mo, 15. 6d. Boards. Weft and Hughes. 
1799+ . 

It was extraordinary that Jack’s father fhould have fo large a fas 
mily, and rather more extraordinary that, when the twelve brothers 
fet out to feek their fortune, they fhould come to a place where 
twelve roads met. Providential warnings, as this is interpreted to 
be, and marvellous inftances of good fortune, are by no means pro- 
per to be imprefléd upon the minds of children. We fhould be 
forry to fee the feven champions, or Valentine and Orfon, dif- 
miffed from the nein to make room for Jack and his eleven 
brothers. 


POE T R Y. 


A Loyal Poetical Gratulation, prefented to his Majefty, at a Review 
of the Kentifh Yeomanry and Volunteers, Auguft 1, 1799, ia Mote 
Park, Maidftone. By the Rev. W. Cole, Maidfione. 4to. 15. Od. 
Cadell and Davies. 1799. 

Ninety-eight lines ina quarto pamphlet! and the price eighteen- 
pence! Let a fpecimen be given of the quality. 
‘If on thy right hand near thy envied throne 
Stands like a rock impregnable thy fon, 
Whiffling each low-liv’d (lander far away, 
Tow’ring fuperior in the teeth of day;’ rp. 16. 
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In-the teeth of day! Did the author borrow this elegant. phrafe 
from king. John’s favourite oath ? 


Poems on feveral Occafions, including the Petitioner, or a View of the 
Red-Book ; with a Dedication to the Rt: Hon, W#**##® PERF | 
By $. F. Vaffar, Efg. Bv0. 7s. ewe. Rivingtons. 1799. 
Mr. Vaffar has exercifed his wit on no fubjeé& with fach fuccefs 

as upon his own compofitions. By the following paflage he has 

faved us the trouble of criticifing his book—we with that he had 

. Bot given us the trouble of reading it. 


‘ [hope I may be allowed one note, juft to fay, that as I io 
infinite pity as well as refpect for thofe unfortunate gentlemen whofe 
hard fate it. is to be reviewers, I am extremely anxious they fhould 
have no trouble whatever on my account, and as I do conceive 
(perhaps very ignorantly) a difficulty may fometimes arife in writing 
criticifms on books that have never been read, I beg leave to fug- 
gefi the poffibility that the following may anfwer their purpofe: 


6 Montily Review. 


_ © We cannot convey our opinion of thefe poems to our readers 
better than by quoting the two laft lines. 
* Writer. Here is the end of all my verfes. 
“ Reader. Amen. Thank God, for all his mercies. 
© Analytical Review. 


_ € This volume contains verfes on fifty-four different fubje&s. 
‘The longeft poem has four hundred and thirty-four lines, feveral 
others from forty to eighty, fome have twenty-eight, many twenty- 
four, twelve and eight, a few have four only, and fome but two— 
We like thefe laft beft. 
* European Magazine. 

¢ Maugré the infinuation of this writer, we aflure him, that we 
' fhave read his book, that we fubfcribe to his opinion of it, and that 
(therefore) we adopt his criticifms, which bring to our mind what 
old Lafus fays of Paroles, ‘Strange that he fhou'd know what he iss 
and yet be what he is. 

© Gentleman's Magazine. 


‘Our duty to the public compelled us to open this volume, the 
editors of the Lady’s Magazine may perhaps read it, 

¢ If; however, it is proper (as I believe it is) that ctimes of this 
fort, whith lead to (poetical) damnation, fhould, in the firft inftance, 
in order to prevent a repetition, have no mercy fhewn them, then 
the following will do bétter, as being more fevere, and befides, a 
critic, in admitting the candor ef an author, may perhaps gain fome 


credit for his own. 


© Critical Review, 
¢ We can give this author credit for his candor, though we can- 
not give him praife for his poems ; he feems to have eftimated them 
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with the utmoft impartiality and juftice, for in his dedication ‘he 
fays (and fo we fay too) genius denies them, wit and’ correétnefs 
both difclaim them, and poetry difavows them— W hat oonte make 


this author publifh ? 
* Quere—Meffieurs, what makes you?” ps 234 | 


Cecco’s Complaint, tranflated from Il Lamento di Cecco da Varlungs 
of Francefeo Baldovini, by Fohu Hunter, E/q.: 8vo. 25, Cadell 
and Davies. 1800. 


We have feen none of Mr. Hunter’s produétions fo good as this 
verfion of an admired Italian poem. The original is written in the 
dialeét of the Tufcan peafants ; and-the tranflator has imitated/this 
by che general familiarity of his language, not by the introduction 
ef avy provincialifms, The concluding ftanzas mlows | 


‘In no fine monument, nor holy place, 
With rich, or happy, fhall my bones be mated; 
But, in thy cottage-path, a little {pace 
Shall hold the fhepherd thou fo lone haft hated. 
And that the world fhall know of my difgrace, 
The whole fhall fimply on a ftone be ftated. 
From firft to laft unwary fwains may fee 
The end I came to but for loving thee. 


* Then welcome death, and in my winding fheet 
Let me be carry’d foon in fad proceffion, 
And if, within my breaft, thou love fhall meet, 
O drive the traitor out from his poffeffion. 
Thon, only thou, canft quench my burning heat, 
And wholly free me from my long oppreffion. 
‘Then welcome death! and with one friendly blow 
At once extinguith both my life and woe, 


* Farewel my little farm, my flowery mead, 
That long have nourifh’d me with kind fupplies ; 
Since my unfriendly deftiny’s decréed 
That only death can dry my tearful eyes ; 
Thy foil thail lightly o’er my bones be {pread, 
When Sandra’s frown and fmile alike I prize. 
Thy pleafant profpect I no more thall view, 
*Tis my fait look, and now a long adieu. 


¢ Thus Cecco griev’d, and from his miftrefs hied 
By fome heroic death to end his woe; 
Eut as the fim he in the weft efpied, 
"Laid down to fleep before he gave the blow : 
Aad when he woke,’ reflecting if he died 
His little farm would all to ruin go, 
He, hence confenting milder thoughts to nourith, 
Refolv’d to live that his affairs might flourifh.’ Pp. 55. 


A gloffary of the difficult and mutilated expreflions is annexed. 
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Peter not . Iafallible: ! or, @ Poem, uddreffed to Peter Pindar, Efye 
ex reading his Nil Admirari, a late illiberal Attack on the Bifhop 
_ of London; together with unmanly Abufe of Mrs. Hannah More, 
Alfo Lines occafioned by his Ode to fome Robin Red-Breafts ine 
Country Cathedral. 4to. 25. Chapple. 1800. 


This gentleman attempts, in his profe, to imitate Peter Pindar, 
and, in his poetry, to fatirife him. ‘1 too am a poet!’ he fays— 
we muit beg leave to contradict him. 


A Melancholy but True Story. 4to. 15. 6d. Hurft. 


A woman, after begging bread in vain for her ftarving children, 
fteals:'a loaf: the baker follows her, and fnatches the bread from 
her. In the courfe of the fame night, fhe and her infants perith 
by famine. . This is the ‘ melancholy but true ftory.’ It is re- 
lated with much indignation, but with little feeling. 


DR AM A. 


Poverty and Noblenefs of Mind: A Play, in three A&s. Tranf- 
lated from the German of Auguftus Von Kotzebue. By Maria 
Geifweiler. 8v0. 25. 6d. Geifweiler. 1799. 


Kotzebue again! If the better pieces only of this writer had been 
tranflated—his Benyowfky—his Adelaide of Wulfingen—his Re- 
conciliation,—perhaps his popularity in England would not have 
been fo extenfive, but his real fame would have been greater, 

The prefent piece has the chara¢teriftics of a modern Englifh co- 
medy ;—caricatured characters, and cant language, with fome ef- 
fufions of fentiment. We extract the fcene in which a daughter 
difcovers herfelf to her father. 


¢ H. Plum. Let me with few words relate to you the hiftery of 
my fhort-lived happinefs, and my long fuffering !_Condemn, if you 
will, my enthufiafm, but {pare my poor heart. —Iw yas once rich,— 
then, in a good wife, I pofleffed the only happinefs on this earth ; 
content and peace. When the Creator had finifhed the works of 
nature, he wifhed to add a mafter-piece, and created woman !— 
Do not require a pi€ture of our matrimonial tendernefs.—Thofe 
who have not experienced it, will not underftand me—and _ thofe 


who have, never will forget it. 


* For her I lov’d alone amongft all other beings, 
And her alone I chofe from all the world befide, 
And from the whole world alone I would ftill chufe her.” 


—Quick flew the years of our love, in an eternity, where fhe now 
~-Ah, without me,—wanders amidft the choirs of angels. ‘The 
birth of ny daughter was the joyfulleft and laft moment of my 
happinefs !—-The mother died—My grief border’d on madnefs, I 
would not fee the child—No, I did not love jt! for its exiftence . 
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was the bane of mine, its firft breath was the death-ftroke of my 
earthly joys, 

* £Louifa. The innocent beitig-—- 

© H. Plum. You are right—But who does not regard with hors 
rot tle fword which has murdered a friend? and yet the {word is 
innocent.+-In the firft ravings of my forrow, I took a thoughtlefs 
Oath, to:banifh this child fo long from my prefence, till through a 
refemblance with its mother, it could laf claim to fatherly love, and 
induce me to forget its innocent crime. I ‘flew the grave, which 
had {wallowed up all my joys. I fearclied for comfort among man- 
kind, I related my forrow, and was ridiculed: “My God! is he 
the firft who has loft a wife > Will he be the laft?” I was obliged 
to hear this ;—was obliged to hear my bitter mifery whifpered about 
for artifice, deceit, or eccentricity, in _the very moment when I 
could have faid with Hallern : 


A 


“ O name me byt a mifery like mine, 
And then the right of. tears deny me.”— 


—What I felt was laugh’d at, what I did was ironically criticifed ; 
they watched me, as they would watch all‘thofe, who neither walk 
or go like other people; and when a feeling heart unbent itfelf to- 
wards me, then flanderers whifpered behind my back; till at laft I 
remained alone! lock’d every thing up in my own -bofom, and 
hated mankind !—Then did my high-fpun imagination fearch fot 
food amidft my melancholy. I turned fuperttitious, raifed {pirits, 
wrote letters to my departed wife, and even hoped at times really 
for anfwers. At laft I found out this clofet, where I colleéted ail 
the relics of my good wife, where her fpirit every where furrounds 
me. (With inward tenderne/s and agitation) Yes, here the dives 
—I feel her prefence—She is near me—how elfe could I feel my- 
felf fo well? On this chair the has fat—(Jooking on the back of ii) 
—Here is {till a little powder out of her hair, I have carefully pre- 
ferved it.—At this table fhe has fat and wrote, with this fame pen, 
fo many tender epiftles to her happy hufband! Here are her letters ! 
Every one is a remembrance of her excellent heart! her faithful 
love! thefe gloves fhe knit for me—this waiftcoat was a prefent 
from her on my birth’ day—this lock of hair was cut off aiter her 
death—Ah! and here is her picture! (he tears away the curtain), 
© Louifa (with uplifted hands falls at the etiey of the pidure), 
My mother!’ p. 121. 


Sighs ; or, the Daughter, a Comedy, in five A&s: as it is performed 
at the. Theatre-Royal, Hay-Market. Taken from the German 
Drama of Kotzebue, with Alterations, By Prince Hoare. Sve. 
2s. Stace. 1799. ; 


This is an alteration of the above-mentioned play for the Eng- 
lifh ftage. We give the fcene an{wering to the laft quotation. 


¢ Leopold. Hear me, Louifa, cenfure me, but pity and excufe 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIH. Apri, 1800. 2K 
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me. I wasonce rich, for I poffeffed, in a virtuous wife, the only 
true riches of this world, Content and Cheerfulnefs. When the 
Creator finifhed his glorious work of nature, he added its laft bright 
ornament, Woman !—TI loved one alone among all beings. —‘“ I 
had chofen her from a world, and from a world I would ftill choofe’ 
her.”—The years of our firft love fled fwiftly into that. eternity 
where the now refides.—The birth of a daughter was:.the deareft 
and laft moment of my happinefs.—-Scarcely had fhe beheld the 
light, when her mother died—(Loxi/a appears affefted) her infant 
cries. were the dirge of all my joys oa earth, 

© Loui/fa. Poor innocent! 

§: Leopold. While yet Emilia’s grave was frefh, I clafp’d her in- 
fant to my bofom, and, flying from the world, refolved to live for 
my child alone —She was the only treafure left to me on earth, 

§ Louifa. And why did you forfake that child ? 

* Leopold, Mark me—As I convey’d my little one to the fofter- 
ing refuge I had provided for her, methought her mother’s {pirit 
beamed in her features —-Oh! what did that look effeét !—“ The 
keen remembrance of my lofs pierced anew into my foul.”—I 
dreaded to turn my eyes again towards my child—her exiftence had 
deftroyed what was dearer to me than my own.—TI entrufted her 
with thofe, of whofe kind hearts I was well affured—Bufinefs called 
me away—concerns of my wife’s fortune— (after a pau/e, he Jhudn 
ders) I have never returned to my child. 

* Louifa. Had fhe deferved this ? 

¢ Leopold. Way after day, year after year, have I ardently fighed 
to meet my child again. But fhe is well, and happy, and what 
could my prefence beftow ? The fight of my affliétion—of my mi- 
fery.—-I “ ftrove to-roufe me from defpair—I turned from the 
grave, which had devoured my hopes, and fought for confolation 
among men—I told them my forrows, and met derifion—until at 
laft I fhut my bofom againft the world, and” fled, where only [ 
could efcape torment—to folitude. 
© Louifa. Ah! I’m afraid you found little comfort there, 

© Lespold. Such as you fee me now poflefs. Yet here has fancy 
furnifhed me with ample food for fadnefs ;—here have I framed a 
facred record of my beloved Emilia ;—here I gathered every re- 
member’d object, that had been dear to her ;—-yes—here her {pi- 
rit dwells ; here.often in my thoughts has communed with me.— 
Elfe, how could I have endured fo much? 

[ During thefe laft lines, Leopold takes Lowifa’s hand with great 
emotion, and leads her towards the door of the cabinet ;-~—~ 
frops fuddenly.] 

Wilt thou not tremble, girl? Yet, ’tis imagination fills the fcene— 
all is but fhew—the mockery of my heart’s pangs. 

[Opens the folding doors of the cabinet, and difcovers, within, 
an emblematic tranfparency, in whieh é is the name of Emilia, 
written in large characters. ] 
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© Loui/a (tary fainting, falls om the grovnd). My mother !? 
P. 78. 
The alteration of the picture to.an ¢mblematic trdn ufparency is'a 
paltry ftage trick. 


Fortune's Frolic: a Farce, in two A&s; as performed at the Theatres 
Royal in Covent-Garden and the Hay-Market: written by Fohn 
Till Allingham. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1799. 


If there were a regular form of paffing fentence upon thefe crimes 
againft common fenfe, critics would rejoice at being freed fron the 
trouble of hunting for terms of condemnation. We find the prefent 
author guilty of committing nonfenfe. 


Management: a Comedy, in five Ads. As performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent-Garden. By, Frederick Reynolds, Svo. 25, Long- 
man and Rees. 1799. - 


This is a comedy in the ufual ftyle of Mr. Reynolds. It is un- 
neceflary to trace the plan through all its intricacies and pantomimic 
tricks. Follies like thefe are not manufactured te be read; and it 


is a miferable fymptom of public tafte when we hear of their being. 


repr¢iented. 


Foanna of Montfaucon; a Dramatic Romance of the Fourteenth Cen 
tury: as performed at the Tieatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, formed 
upon the Plan of the Germa Drama of Kotzebue: and adapted to 
the Englifh Stage by Richard Cumberland. S8vo. 25. 6d. Lacke 
ington, Allen, azd Co. 1800. 


This drama was defigned to pleafe the mob by the buftle of its 
aétion and the fplendor of its fcenery. Its faults are not the faults 
of Mr. Cumberland. A caftle ttormed, a prifoner efcaping through 
a cavern, and a battle, form the chief incidents of the play. ° 


NOVEL Q, &c. 


The Orphan Heirefs of Sir Gregory. An Hiftorical Fragment, of the 
laf Century. 2m. 45. Boards. Law. 1799. 


In this interefting little work we only objeé to the impropriety 
of affixing imaginary guilt on hiftorical characters. . The novel dif- 
plays much feeling and much imagination. The following i is a fine 
paffage: to underftand it, the reader muft be apprifed that the 
_heirefs has been poifoned by a jelly ornamented with a white rofe. 


‘We were feated, with company, at dinner, when tidings were 
brought of the heirefs’s death. I obferved, that while his “friends 
were congratulating Hacket on an event which fecured to him the 
free poffeffion of his eftates, he turned pale, and touched no more 
meat ; but foon drank himfelf into a ftate of intoxication.—It was 


not till _a few days ago that I faw him again, when he defired me to 
eK: 





ee 
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accompany him to the manfion, whence he was to proceed to Rau- 
dern’s fifter, He intended to have flept here to-night ; but he fleeps 
a fleep from which he fhall not awake before all the dead arite. 
And I hold it merciful in providence, that 1 am not involved i in the 
fame fate. The thunder was alike tremendous over my head; and 
the lightnings enveloped me as well as Hacket. 

“ What!” faid I, * did heaven ftrike his hard heart with. its 
avenging thunder ?” 

“© Ah, fir,” continued he, “ in the black whirlwind his unpre- 
pared foul flew to the everlafting tribunal.—The fiorm overtook us 
as we entered the foreft. I need not mention its violence: this 
manfion muft have fhaken with it. In the midit, and after a mo- 
mentary interval of darknefs, as we rode fwiftly along, the next 
blaze of lightning difcovered, without our fenfe of its approach, a 
white fteed fuddenly galloping between us, on which fat a female 
figure; a pale rofe, that feemed to be of living fire, flaming in her 
hand. The inftant wé beheld it, Hacket fcreamed out, ‘O God ! 
O Ged!’ and his horfe flew with tenfold rapidity, the white fteed 
keeping clofe befide him. My blood curdled with horror as I 
{purred my horfe to follow. We were foon out of all road, flying 
through thickets of trees that at any other time I fhould have thought 
impaflable: the thunder increafing, and the lightning enwrapping 
the objets before me, fo that I feemed to be purfuing fteeds formed 
of the lightning itfelf, Perceiving that we approached the railing 
of the ancient deep ftone quarry on the north border of the foreft, I 
cried aloud to fiop. For the firft. time, Hacket turned his head. 
The fheeted lightning of the moment flewed his countenance livid 
and ghaftly ; his eyes ftarting from their fockets. J faw death in 
his face. No mortal ftrength could ftop his horfe. His flight was 
urged. by fear, in its moft powerful form. The fiery rofe flamed 
befide him. He flew over the railing. In the midit of the thunder, 
¥ heard a long and dreadful fhrick. In that moment the white fleed 
feemed to mix with the lightning, and diflolve in the clouds, Al- 
moft breathlefs myfelf, and my horfe panting, I reached the railing, 
I difmounted, and fiocd fome time looking over. Nothing could 
I hear, but the thunder: nothing could I fee, but the lightning, till 
the ftorm began to fubfide, which appeared to retire with the terri- 
fic fhadow that had led us to this tremendous precipice. Then, 
indeed, I heard the troubled waves of the river dafhing againft the 
bottom of the quarry. I pondered awhile, till the rain began to fall. 
I partly knew the dire€tion in which the manfon ftands from the 
quarry, and; forrowfully remounting my horfe, hither am I ccme.” 

“ And you fhall be welcome, fir,” faid 1: “ for I perceive that 
you have in your mind the feeds of virtue, which your unfortunate 
affociation with the guilty has not been able to root up. Let them 
grow and flourifh. Let the alarming cataftrophe of this night make 
its due imprefiion on all our hearts. * Knowing, therefore, the ter- 
rors Of the Lord, let us perfuade men.’ How {wift and fignal has 
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been his vengeance! * Our God is a confuming fire.’-—My friend,’ 
continued I, addrefling the phyfician, * our doubts have been 
folved by thunders and lightnings, by winged meflengers exprefaly 
fent from heaven.” P, 229. 

The tale is rendered more interefting by the religious feelings 


which pervade it. Even the unjuft intemperance with which the 
puritans are mentioned in it, is in character. 


the Natural Daughter. With Portraits of the Leadenhead Family, 
A Novel. By-Mrs. Robinfona,. .2 Vols. t2mo. 75. Long- 


man and Rees. 1799. 

From a perufal of the firft pages of this novel we were led to ex- 
pe& a produGion fuperior to the general trafh of the circulating li- 
brary : we have, however, been completely difappointed ; nor can 
the interfperfion of a few pieces of elegant poetry, in thefe two vo- 
lumes, protect them from the unqualified cenfure which the abfurd 
improbability of the incidents related in them, and the plotlefs infi- 
pidity of the ftory, demand. ‘The characters of Martha and Mrs. 
‘Morley, on their introduétion to the notice of the reader, give pro- 
mife of interefting if not of original delineation; but the promife is 
not fulfilled; and we are forry. to remark, that, in the prefent in- 
ftance, Ds, Robinfon has produced a-novel which is not likely to 
obtain a high rank even among the common-place effufions that 
periodically regale the.not very faftidious appetites of fubfcription 


readers. 
A Family Story. By Mr. Smith. 3 Vols. 12me. 105. 6d. Boards. 
Crofby and Letterman. 1800. 


We have perufed many novels of greater fpirit in the compofi- 
tion, but not of more moral tendency than the Family Story. The 
developement of penetrating and undaunted benevolence in the 
chara¢ter of Henry, affords an ufefui leffon to the mind of youth, 
and a proper reproof of the authoritative affumptions of age, undi- 
ftinguifhed by the judgement which experience might be expected 


to produce, 


Albert ; or, the Wilds of Strathnavern, By Elizabeth Helme. 4 Fols. 
t2mo, 145. Boards. Low. 1799. 


This novel contains little originality or ftrength of character 4 
but it is amufing in its ftory, and refpectable for the propriety of 
moral fentiment. Many falfe notions of honour are properly ex- 
pofed, and the vices of diffipation are painted with a truth of co- 
louring that confers equal credit on the intentions and the abilities 
of the authorefs. 


Faftionable Involvements: a Novel. By Mrs. Gunning, 3 Vols. 


12m0. 10s.6d. Boards. Longman aad Rees, 1800, 
The texture of this.novel is too flight even for /ummer wear ; the 
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ftory is uninterefting, the characters are infignificant, qnd the lan« 
guage is both feeble and vulgar. 


The Lord of Hardivyle, an Hiforical Legend of the Fourteenth Cen- 
turye 12m0, 35. 6d. Boards. Treppafs. 1800, 
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é ‘Quis talia fando 

Temperet a lacrymis ?” 
is the motto. to this little abortion of romance. How the author 
was affected in the narration we know not ; but we are certainly 
difpofed to pity him for fo wretched a mifcarriage. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


An Enquiry into the State of the Public Mind amongft the Lower Claffes : 

_ and on the Means of turning it to the Welfare of the State. Ina 

Letter to William Wilberforce, Efg. M.P. By Arthur Young, 
Efy. F.R.S. Sve. 1s. Richardfon, 


‘- Among many trite obfervations we meet with three paflages which 
deferve particular attention; two, on the ftate of our churches as 
to the convenience afforded to the poor for hearing the word; the 
other, on the nature of the word too frequently adminiftered. 


¢ It has afforded’ (fays this writer, {peaking of the arrangements 
in churches) ‘ a fubjeét of melancholy reflection, to fee nearly their 
whole fpace occupied by pews, to which the poor have no admit- 
tance: the aifles in many fo narrow, as to contain very few, com- 
ared with the population of this great city, and none commo- 
dioufly. In fome churches, few or no benches to fit on, and no 
mats to kneel on. A {ftranger would think that our churches were 
built, as indeed they are, only for the rich, Under fuch an arrange- 
ment, where are the lower clafles to hear the word of God—that 
gofpel, which in our Saviour’s time on earth, was preached more 
peculiarly to the poor ?—Where are they to learn the doétrines of 
that truly excellent religion which exhorts to content, and to fub- 


miffion to the higher powers?’ Pp. 19. 





- © Modern philofophy is the fcourge of human focieties; religion 
their beft fupport. But call not the people of thjs great city to hear 
the leffons of religion, while you nearly exclude them from the 
temples of her worfhip, The poor are every where ten times more 
numerous than the higher claffes: but meafure the {pace occupied © 
by the pews and by the aifles. ~Refleft on the convenience and 
comfort of fitting, and of kneeling on cufhions, and compare it 
with ftanding on a pavement infufficient to contain an hundredth 
part of thofe who, for any thing we know to the contrary, would 
attend the public worfhip if they could be feated with decency.’ 


P. 20. 
‘In many or moft of the churches of the continent the poor and 


‘ 
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the rich fit, kneel, and ftand together ;. but. the arrangements in 
our churches make a diftinétion which, however juftifiable in other 
places, is contrary to the exprefs words of St. James, and the gene- 
ral {pirit of the Chriftian religion. On the word preached are thefe 
remarks. 


‘Do more than build: provide: preachers whe fhall iacalcnte 
the vital Chriftianity of the church of England ; for that alone can 
adminifter true comfort to the miferable, the diftreffed, the Poors 
The fine fermons fo often heard upon morals, not being firmly rooted 
in the peculiar doétrines of the Gofpel, are ill adapted to the lower 
claffes ; the paffions are too powerful for fuch perfuafives: but 
vital Chriftianity i is formed for interefting the heart, and dif penfing 
confolation to evils, over which mere morality idly plays.’ P20.” 


We fhall always encourage every attempt to banifly the mere 
moral effay from the pulpit ; but, in making vital Chriftianity the 
bafis of preaching, we, muft ‘guard the divine againft the vital 
Chriftianity of the writer to whom this letter is addrefled:” Let 
it be fought only in the. Scriptures,.and let the preacher keep 
himfelf within the bounds fixed by the fobriety of the church 
of England, Let him be earneft, ferious, evangelical; preaching 
from: the heart and to the heart. Let our Saviour and his Apoftles 
-be his guides; and, when he remembers that the Gofpel is to_b 
preached to the poor, he fhould alfo remember that he may do this 
without being either fanatical or theatrical. 


Remarks on the Pofthumous Works of the late Right Hon, Edmund 
Burke ; and on the Preface publifhed by his Executors, the Dofors 
French Laurence and Walker King. 8vo. 15. 6d. Debrett, 


The intereft taken by the public in Mr. Burke and his writings, 
$s now fo much on the decline, that very little attention is likely to 
be paid to the ftriking inftances of mifreprefentation in his life se 
political charaéter given to the world by his executors. His real 
character is fketched in this pamphlet; and by it all his fpeeches 
and actions may be judged, 


¢ The man who thinks with him is an angel; the man who pres 
fumes to differ from him in opinion is actuated by the moft un- 
worthy motives.—That Mr. Burke poffefled uncommon talents is 
beyond difpute, ‘but throngh life he was the flave of paffion and 
prejudice.’ p. 28. P 


The great queftion here difcuffed is this: On what account did 
Mr. Burke receive his penfions from government? After examin- 
ing various caufes to which his rewards have, by fome, been inju- 
dicioufly attributed, the writer draws the following conclufion, 


¢ One thing is certain—and a man muft be blind to conviétion 
wto doubts the faét—that Mr. Burke received his penfions, becaufe 
his writings and fpeeches on the French revolution divided the op- 
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pofition, and not for his tongs laborious, ‘and Aplendia fervices.* 
P. 56. 


In other points, the writer proves himifelf to be welt acquainted 
With the political Events of Mr. Butke’s aétive lifes and, if he does 
not allow to him the merit of difintereftednefs, the want of” this 


waa is palliated oy the ufage of the times. q 


“@We do not medn, by ftating thefe facts, to caft a reflection upon 
the memory of Mr. Burke; he did what almoft every man, who at 
any time poffeffed power, in England has done, in providing for 


himfelf and his relations.’ P. 8. 


.."Ehe abufive language of Mr. Burke at the time of the American 
war, the ‘king’s illnefs, and. the trial of Mr, Haftings, is not fo 
eafily pafled over ; and his unconftitutional fentiments are pointed 
out with proper feverity. Thofe who with to form a juft idea of 
Mr. Burke’s charactef will do well to contraft thefe remarks with 


the account given of him by his executors.’ 


A Lisconic Epiftle, addreffed to his Royal Highne/s, the Duke of York; 
containing fome curfory Remarks on the late Expedition, by a Mili 
tary Officer. 8vo. 1s. Egerton. | r800. 


This is a very lame panegyric of the duke of York; but, how- 
éver exaggerated fome points maybe, all will join in the entreaty? 
of the writer, that his royal highnefs ‘ will not hazard in future’a 
life fo truly dear and valuable.” 


RefleFions on Men and Things ; tranflated from a French Manufeript 
of the late F.G. Zimmerman. 8vo. 55. Boards, Symonds. 1799. 


Whether this miferably dull collection of fentiment be really the 
{weepings of the ftudy of the late M. Zimmermann, or, what is much 
more probable, an impudent attempt to impofe on the public, we 
can venture to affert that the publication will be treated with the 
contemptuous negleé& which it deferves. 


The Beauties of Kotzebue ; containing the moft interefting Scenes, Sen- 
timents, Speeches, c. in all his admired Dramas. Freely tranf- 
lated; connected and digefted under appropriate Heads, alphabeti- 
cally arranged: with Biographical Anecdotes of the Author ; a Sum- 
mary of his Dramatic Fables, and curfory Remarks. By Walley 
‘Chamberlain Oulton. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Crofby and Lettex- 


man. 1800, 
A work fufficiently explained by its title-page. 


\ 





ERRATUM. 
In p. 297 of this Volume, line 30, dele the word quefticn. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Hifioire des Mathématiques ; dans laquelle on rend Compte de 


leurs Progrés depuis leur Origine jufqu’a nos Fours; on l’om 
expofe le Tableau et le Développement des principales Décou- 
vertes dans toutes les Parties des Mathématiques, les Contef- 
tations gui fe font élevées entre les Mathématiciens, et les 
principaux Traits de la Vie des plus célébres. Nouvelle Edi- 
tion, confidérablement augmentée, et prolongée ju/que vers 
L’ Epoque aétuelle. Par Jf. F. Montucla, del’ Infiitut Na- 


tional de France. 


Hiftory of the Mathematics ; containing an Account of their 


Progrefs Shoe: their Commencement to the prefent Time ; 
Srowing the chief Difcoveries in all Parts of the Mathema- 
tics, the Difagreements which have arifen among. Mathema- 
ticians, and the principal Traits in the Lives of thofe who 
have heen the moft celebrated. A new Edition, confiderably 
augmented, and continued to the prefent Time. By F. F. Mon- 
tucla, of the National Inftitute of France. 4to. Vol. I, and 
I, Imported by De Boffe. 1799. 


THE firft edition of this valuable work appeared fo long 


fince as the year 1758, in two volumes, 4to. when the learned 
author was apparently too young for the due accomplifhment 
ofa tafk of fuch labour and magnitude, bemg then but little more 
than thirty years of age. The advantage, however, of an early" 
habit of ftudy, both in the languages and the feiences, joined 
to the great benefit arifing from his office of royal librarian in 
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the Louvre, had enabled him to produce, at fo early an age, 
a work which, in other refpects, might well require the 
maturity of fixty years. The work was favourably received, 
and gained the author great applaufe, as well in this country as 
on the continent; and the fale was fufficiently great to pro- 
duce.a demand for a fecond edition. ‘“Toaccomplith this new 
tafk, however, from the natural and accidental alteration of 
certain circumftances, became little lefs difficult than the firft : 
the vaft quantity of new and curious matter to be extracted 
- and detailed, requiring more time and attention than were 
confiftent with his new employment, which was that of firft 
commiffioner of the king’s buildings; or, what we fhould 
call, of the Board of Works. 

The firft edition of this Hiftory of Mathematics brought 
down the account only to the clofe of the feventeenth century. 
‘M. Montucla’s labours, therefore, were direéted to the cone | 
tinuation of the hiftory, as well as to the collection and in- 
troduction of much new matter belonging to the former pe- 
riod, which had been difcovered fince the date of the former 
edition. The work, however, proceeded very flowly, on ac- 
count of M. Montucla’s other avocations; fo that, about the 
year 1789, he had brought down his hiftory only to the mid- 
dle of the prefent century ; when, as he then informed the 
writer of this article, he found it neceffary to affociate with 
him in the work a young man (M. Percivalle), well fkilled in 
mathematics and the modern analyfis, a hopeful é/éve of the 
celebrated La Grange, for continuing the hiftory to the end of 
the prefent century. 


* Thus’ (he fays), ‘ in three or four years, I expect to have 
a complete hiftory of mathematics ; and I dare to hope, that, 
if my firft edition has had fome fuccefs, notwithftanding many 
things which are here improved, the new one will have a 
more juft right to that title: but it is a cruel thing to be con- 
tinually dragged on the one fide by one’s inclination, and on 
the other by the occupations of an office neceffary to our ex- 
iftence and that of our family.’ 


The circumftances, however, of the late revolution in 
France, as the author farther informs us in the new preface, 
having left him more leifure than he defired, the neceffity of 
occupying himielf, or rather the neceflity of labouring to fup- 
ply the lofs of a comfortable employment, and of the greater 
part of a fortune acquired by the labour of near thirty years, 
induced him to comply with the folicitations of his learned 
friends, and complete the work himfelf. 

The confequence has been the appearance of this new edi- 
tion of the hiftory, at leaft of the firft two volumes of it; 
which bring the account down to the fame date as before, 
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namely, the end of the 17th century; and two more volumes 
are promifed, which will contain the numerous and importawt 


_ improvements of the prefent or eighteenth century; the publi- 


cation of which, we truft, will not be interrupted by the ree 
cent death of the efteeimed author. . 

- One of the moft interefting obje&ts to the philofophic eye, 
1s, doubtlefs, the developement of the human mind, and of 
the various branches of its knowledge. The fagacious Bacon 
lamented the want of hiftories of this kind; and Pliny re- 
marked, that there were hardly any writers to be found, whe 
had had the idea of tranfmitting to pofterity the names of fuch 
individuals as had nobly laboured either to hitcwwr the wants of 
mankind by ufeful inventions, or to enlarge the faculties of the 
mind by their meditations and refearches. . Still lefs are any to 
be found, who have thought of reprefenting the oropeete of 
thefe inventions, or of exhibiting the. progrefs and develope- 
ment of the humam mind. 

This was the motive which, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury; fuggefted to M. Monmort the. idea of the hiftory of 
mathematics.—* It is greatly to be wifhed’ (he fays, in one of 
his letters to Bernoulli), ‘ that fome perfon would take the 
trouble of fhowing how, and im what order, the mathematical 
difcoveries have arifen, and to whom we are obliged for them. 
We have the hiftory of painting, of mufic, of medicine; a 
good hiftory of mathematics would be a work much more 
curious and more ufeful. How delightful would it be to fee 
the connexion of methods, of new theoriés, from the earlieft 
times down to our own! Such a work, well executed,\might 
be regarded as the hiftory of the human mind ; it being in thie 
fcience, miore than in any other, that man evinces the excel- 
lence of the underftanding given him by God, to raife him 
above all other creatures.’ . 

Monmort did not fatisfy himfelf with merely recommending 
fuch an hiftory. He aétually undertook and’executed a cop- 
fiderable part, which was unfortunately loft on the deftruction 
or difperfion of his papers, at his death. 
~ Some of the ancients, indeed, formed faint ideas of a fimi- 
lat kind. Theophraftus wrote the hiftory of arithmetic, of 
geometry, and of aftronomy. The two laft fciences found; 
near the fametime, an hiftorian in Eudemus, another philofo- 
pher of the Ariftotelian fchool; and, a little before the Chrif- 
tian era, Geminus traced the hiftory of geometry. But, un- 
fortunately, all that now remains to us of thefe curious works, 
is the little which, it feems, Proclus extraéted and employed 
in his prolix comment on the firft book of Euclid. The 
other writers in antiquity, who have left us any traces of the 
hiftory of thefe fciences, gre Diogenes La€rtivs, in his Vite 
Philofophorem; Plutarch, in am Placita Philofophorum ; 
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Stobeus, in his Eclogz: Phyfice ; the anonymous author of 


the Philofophumena ; and Achilles Tatius, in’ his Hagoge ad | 


Arati Phenomena: fo {mall is the number of thefe i{cattered 
remains, the greater part of which are disfigured by grofs cre- 
dulity and ignorance of the fubjects ! . 

Among the moderns, the principal authors are as follow. 
It is fuficient to mention fuch works as the Chronica de’ Ma- 
thematici, &c. by Bernardino Baldi, and the Chronologia 
clarorum Mathematicorum, by Blancanus ; thefe tracts being 
only dry catalogues of namesand dates. Voflius’s work, en- 
titled, De Univerfe Mathefeos Natura et Conftitutione Liber, 
cui fubjungitur Chronologia Mathematicorum (Lug. Bat. 
1660), contains little more than the divifiors and fubdivifions 
of the mathematics, and am enumeration of the authors, with 
the titlés of their works. It is a work.which manifefts little 
knowledge in thofe {ciences. It is little more than a dry chro- 
nicle of the more ancicnt authors, and cannot be of much ufe 
to the general hiftorian of the mathematics. 

Our Dr. Wallis publifhed, in 1684, a Treatife on Algebra, 
hiftorical and practical. Confidered as a work of {cience, itis 


certainly worthy of the learned author; but, as an hiftorieal. 
account, it mult be acknowledged to be imperfect, and in- 


fome refpects incorrect. His admiration of Harriot feems to 
have occafioned his neglect or difparagement of fome other 
able writers. 

Such are, till the end of the laft century, the chief hiftori- 
cal writings on the mathematics. Some of a more interefting, 
nature have been fince that time produced, the principal ot 
which are the following. 

Weidler’s Hiftory of Aftronomy appeared, tn 4to. at Wit- 
tenberg, in 1741: this is rather a very extenlive notice con- 
cerning mathematicians, and the titles of their works, than a 
proper hiftory of aftronomy. In 1742, was publithed, in 
4to. at Leipfig, Heilbroner’s Hiftoria Mathefeos ab Orbe 
condito ad Seculum XV; a work which, befides that it 
only extends to the clofe of the fifteenth century, ought to 
be confidered as a large unformed mafs of materials, rather 
than a regular hiftory+—At the end of the fifth volume 
of Wolf’s Courfe of Mathematics, we find a traét, De Pre- 
cipuis Scriptis Mathematicis; being a judicious felection. of 
notices concerning mathematical works. In 1755, was pub- 
lifhed at Paris, in three volumes 12mo. the General. and 
patticular Hiftory of Aftronomy, by M. Efteve; a work 
which is full of errors and inaccuracies. 

Befides thofe works, which appeared before the firft edition 
of Montucla’s hiftory, there have been preiented to the world, 
{ince that period, feveral others, to which probably his work 
gave rife; and of which he doubtlefs availed himfelf in 
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preparing his fecond edition. Thefe are, Bailly’s Hiftory of 
Aftronomy, ancient and modern, in five volumes, 4to. ; 
Dr. Prieflley’s Hiftory of Optics, in one volume, 4to.; be+ 
fides the Hiftory of ig: remmee3 prefixed to Dr. Hutton’s 


Logarithms; and the Hiftory of Algebra, under that article 
in the Mathematical Di@ionary of the fame author ; from all 
of which Montucla may have drawn copious intelligence. 
We now proceed to take notice more patticularly of the 
work before us, and obferve its nature, plan, extent, and execu- 
tion. In his account of the mathematical fciences, our author 
afcends, as high as it is poflible, toward their origin, purfuing 
their fainte(t traces among the moft ancient people, Sometimes, 
indeed, he fubftitutes expofitions rather fictiuous, but probably 
little different from the truth, inftead of a developement utterly 
unknown... Thence he proceeds to give an account of the 
progrefs of thofe branches of fcience in all ages, eptars:: = + 
showing the difcoveries belonging to each, or where their fir 
indications appear. And although he did not propofe to write 
the hiftory of all perfons who have cultivated the mathemaa 
tical fciences, he has not wholly omitted that branch, having 
given brief accounts of the livesand writings of the moft celex 
brated mathematicians... He alfo gives an account of the dif- 
utes which have fometimes arifen among authors ; in which 
particular he, perhaps, decides as fairly as can well be expeét- 
ed,°after a due allowance for national partiality. On this 
head we have a remarkable inftance in the eafe of the alges 
braic ‘improvements between- Defcartes and. Harriot. lr 
Wallis, in his account of .this affair, had, perhaps, been too 
much influenced by partiality in favour of the latter, which 
has:probably, by irntation, hurried Montuela ftill more vio- 
lently away in favout of the former.—Our author has alfo 
paid particular attention in prefenting a diftin@ idea, and the 
true principles of all the important theories which compofe 
the fyftem of mathematics. - : : 


._ Such is the general plan which Montucla propofed to hime 


felf inthis work, and which he has executed with great ability 
and fuccefs.. We may add, with regard to the plan, that the 
hiftories of the fciences are given in chronological order ; that 
is, of each branch of the fcience, ane after another, firft from. 


‘the beginning down to a certain period or zra of the world; 


next, the fame branches. over again; thence doywn to fome 
other period ; again, thence to another remarkable zra; 

The firft part of thé work contains the hiftory of the ma- 
thematics, from their firft difcoverable origin, to the deftruction 
of the Greek empire... It is thus fubdivided: 1. Preliminary 
difcourfe, on the: nature, the, divifions, and. the utility of the 
mathematics ; 2. The origin of the different branches of ma- 
thematics, and their hiftery. among the moft.ancient people of 
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the world; 3..The biftory, from their tranfplantation into 
Greece, till the foundation of the Alexandrine {chool; 4. 
From the foundation of that fchool, to: the commencement of 
the Chriftian wra;.and, 5. From that era, to the fall of the 
Greek empire. , 

' «The fecond part comprifes the hiftory of the mathematical 
{ciences among feveral of the oriental nations. The divifions 
of this part are, 1. Hiftory of the mathematics among’ the 
ne and Perfians ; and, 2. Among the Chinefe and the 
ndians. 


The third part contains the hiftory of the fame fciences 
among the weftern nations, to the cloie of the fixteenth cen- . 


tury. It is fubdivided thus: 1. State of thefe fciences among 
the Romans, and their progrefs to the end of the fourteenth 
century; 2..Their hiftory during the fifteenth century; 3. 
Progrefs of the pure mathematics during the fixteenth cen- 
tury; 4. Progrefs of aftronomy, and of the branches depend- 
ent on that fcience, in the feventeenth century ; and, 5. The 
hiftory of mechanics and optics during the fame century.. 
The fourth, or laft part, comprehends the hiftory of the 
mathematics during the feventeenth century, in the following 
divitions; 1. Progrefs of geometry and the pure mathematics, 


as treated after the manner of the ancients, during that cen- . 


tury; 2. Of geometry and analytics, treated in the manner of 
Detcartes, during the fame century ; 3. Progtefs of optics to 
the middle of ‘the feventeenth century ; 4. Hiftory of aftrono- 
my during the firft half of that century; 5. Progrefs of me-~ 
chanics during the fame period; 6. On the improvements in 
geometry, and particularly on the rife of the new analytic 
calculus during the latter half of the feventeenth century ; 
7, 8. Progrefs of ‘mechanics and of 'aftronomy in the fame 
time; and, 9.-The hiftory of optics, from the middle to the 
end of that century. -Thefe laft mwo articles, however, are 


tranfpofed in this fecond edition: ia other refpe@s, the order , 


of arrangement is the fame as in the firft ; but all the articles 
are'greatly enlarged, and in many refpects altered. Indeed the 
two new volumes contain little fhort of double the quantity of 
matter of the former; and in. like proportion is the number 
of the plates alfo increafed. Thofe: augmentations are made, 
ot by a general incorporation in every page and para- 
graph, and partly by notes and additions at the end of the 
chapters. ) 

Such are the plan and the contents of this work, a work of 
the firft rank, both in point of labour and execution. It may 
be doubted, however, by many, whether the form of difcuf- 
fion and arrangement be the very beft that might be devifed. 
By treating of all the fviences nearly together, at certain dif- 
ferent intervals, it eafily appears what was their general ftate, in 
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different nations and quarters, at various periods of time. But, 
on the other hand, each branch is frequently interrupted, and 
its connexion and progrefs broken, by being thus {cattered in 
different portions over the work. Perhaps it would be in fome 
refpects a preferable way, to detail the whole of each of the 
{ciences feparately, from beginning to end, regularly one after 
another, and in alphabetical order. 

As we have hinted at the partiality of Montucla for his 
countrymen, in regard to contefted difcoveries, particularly in 
the eafe of Harriot, Defcartes, and Wallis, it may not be 
improper here to notice fome.of the circumftances of that cafe 
more particularly. In the firft place, he charges Harriot wath 
ignorance as to the negative roots of equatians (p. 107, vol. ii.), 
on thefe flender or falfe pretences, viz. that, in the general 
equations, this mathematician inferted nove that had all their 
roots negative; which is manifeftly falfe, as may be feea mm 
the fecond fe&tion, p. 12, &c. of Harriot’s book, where he 
generates all the equations from all forts of roots, as to the 
combination of the figns, either all pofitive or all negative, or 
a mixture of the two forts. Secondly, he aecufes Harriot, 
becaufe he finds only the pofitive roots of equations ; which 
is no proof that he was not aware of the negative ones; for 
thefe he omitted, as not then fuiting his purpofe: but he well 
knew, and he thows, how many roots every equation has, 
alfo how many of them are pofitive, and, confequently, that 
the reft are negative : he knew alfo how to change the nega- 
tive roots into pofitive, and the pofitive to negative ; namely, 
by changing the figns of every fecond term. In fhort, befides 
reducing the real inventions of Harriot to as {mall a number as 
he can,—indeed more fo than is confiitent with truth,—Mon- 
tucla contrives, by qualifying expreflions, to difparage them, 
in comparifon with others, that are often of an inferior na- 
ture. 

On the other hand, he labours to aferibe as many inventions 
and improvements as pefiible to his countryman Defcartes ; 
although the real difcoveries of that philofopher in algebra 
were very few indeed, whatever might be his genius in other” 


refpects, or his merit in applying algebra, fuch as he found it, 


to the improvement and extenfion of geometry. 
Many of. the inventions, which our author afcribes 


to Defcartes, are falfely attributed to him: thus, he fays 


(p. 114), that Defcartes was the author of the method of de- 


noting the powers of a quantity, by means of the numeral 
exponents annexed to it ; but the fact is, that this method of 
denoting the powers was employed by many algebraifts long 
before the time of Defcartes (namely,. by Stifelius, Peletarius, 


Bombelli, Stevinus, Albert Girard, and many others), for po- 
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fitive and negative exponents, and alfo for fractional and irra 
tional or furd numbers. : 

Montucla falls into. another error when he afferts, that to 
Defcartes we owe the knowledge of the nature and ufe of ne- 
gative roots, and that he firft introduced them into geometry 
and algebra: for the negative roots in algebra were treated of 
by Cardan, by Harriot, by Girard, and many others ; and by 
the laft they were alfo introduced into geometry, 

Montucla likewife falfely afcribes to Defcartes the difco- 
very, that every equation has as many pofitive roots as there 
are Changes in the figns of its terms, from plus to minus, and 
from minus to plus. ‘This property was before difcovered and 
noticed by Cardan and Vieta. 

Our author alfo attributes to Defcartes the invention of the 
Method of Indeterminates, by means of which he probably 
found out his rule for diffolving a biquadratic equation into 
two quadratics, with the aid of the refolution of a cubic 
equation; we fay probably, becaufe Defcartes fimply lays 
down the rule for that refolution, without giving any invefti- 

tion of it; and yet Montucla fays exprefsly, that Defcartes 
did inveftigate the rule in that way, without any pofitive au- 
thority for the affertion. But even if Defcartes did inveftigate 
the rule in that way, viz. by the method of indeterminates, 
it is an error in Montucla to afcribe the z#vention of that 
method to him, becaufe the fame method was, about a hundred 
years before, ufed by Ferrari and Cardan, and for the very 
fame purpofe, viz. for the refolution of biquadratic equa- 
tions. 

Montucla employs feveral pages in obloquy and declama- 
tion againft Wallis, for having defended the Englifh alge- 
braifts, perhaps too harfhly in regard to Defcartes, and in 
‘expreffions tending to deprefs the merits and inventions of 
Harriot. 

After all that has been faid on both fides, it is probable that 
the truth may in this cafe, as in many other controverfies, lie 
in the medium; and that, while Wallis deprives Defcartes 
of fome fhare of real merit, Montucla deprives Harriot of a 
great deal of Ais. It has often occurred to us, that both 

allis and Montucla, in this controverfy, have miftaken the 
true fcope and defign of Defcartes’ work. Both of them 
peak of that work, as of a treatife on algebra; confiderin 
‘the methods and rules mentioned in it, as, intended by Def- 
cartes to be underftood as his own inventions in that fcience. 
‘But, in fact, the work isa Treatife on Geometry, and it is fo 
called by Defcartes himfelf ; it being, indeed, the appli¢ation 
of algebra to geometry. In that application, he takes up al- 
"gebra-as he finds it, and makes his own ufe of it, in applyin 
it to geometry. Hence jt is, that he ought not to be scculed 
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by Wallis of arrogating to himfelf the difcoveries and inven 
-tions of Harriot, becaufe he makes ufe of them and mentions 
them; nor ought fuch difcoveries to be afcribed to him as 
the inventor, by Montucla, fince he barely announces them 
as lemmata, or things already known, of which he is going 
to make his own ufe, for the purpofe of improving and ex~- 
tending the fcience of geometry. i 

Our fentiments in this cafe agree with thofe of our coun- 
tryman Dr. Hutton, delivered in his Mathematical and Philo- 
fophical Dictionary, under the article A/gebra ; where be has 
treated very particularly of the merits hm difcoveries of every 
algebraift in regular order; and, at the end of the examination 
of the contents of every author’s book, has given a lift of the 
character, manner, improvements, and difcoveries, of each, 
With regard to Harriot, he thus {peaks : 

** It appears that Harriot’s inventions, peculiarities, and 
improvements, in algebra, may be comprehended in the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

‘‘ 1. He introduced the uniform ufe of the {mall letters, 

a, b, c, d, &c. viz. the vowels a, ¢, &c. for unknown quan- 
tities, and the confonants 4, c, d, f, &c. for the known ones ; 
which he joins together like the letters of a word, to reprefent 
the multiplication or produét of any number of thefe literal 
quantities ; prefixing the numeral coefficient as we do at 
prefent, except only feparated by a point, thus 5.d4c. For a 
root, he fet the index of the root after the mark 1; as 73) 
for the cube root. He alfo introduced the chara&ters > and 
<, for greater and lefs ; and in the reduction of equations, he 
pa Bow the operations in feparate fteps or lines, fetting the 
explanations in the margin on the left hand, for each line. 
By which, and other means, he may be confidered as the in- 
troducer of the modern ftate of algebra, which quite changed 
its form under his hands, : 
_ 9, He fhewed the univerfal generation. of all the com- 
pound or affected equations, by the continual multiplication of 
fo many {imple ones, ar binomial roots; thereby plainly exe 
hibiting to the eye the whole circumftances of the nature, 
myftery, and number, of the roots of equations; with the 
compolition and relations of the coefficients of the terms; and 
from which many of the moft important properties have fince 
been deduced, | | a" . 

«3, He greatly improved the numeral exegefis, or ex- 
traction of the roots of all equations, by clear and explicit 
rules and methods, drawn from the foregoing generation or 
compofition of affected equations of all degrees.” 

The recapitulation af Defcartes’ work is thus given by Dr, 
Hutton: ; , 

‘* His work is not algebra itfelf, but the application of al- 
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gebra to geometry, and the algebraical doctrine of curve lines, 
exprefang and explainiug their nature by algebraical equa-~ 
tions ;' and, on the contrary, conftructing and explaining 
equations by means of the curve lines.” —His real improve- 
ments and inventions are thefe. | 

«© y, Of his improvements.—That he might fit equations 
the better for their application in 'the conftru€tion of pro- 
blems, Defcartes mentions, as it were by-the-bye, many things 
concerning the nature and reduction of equations, without 
troubling himfelf about the firit inventors of them; ftating 
them in his own terms and manner, which is commonly more 
clear and explicit, and often with improvements of his own. 
And under this head we find that he chiefly followed Cardan, 
Vieta, and Harriot, but efpecially the laft; and explains fome 
of their rules and difcoveries more diftinétly, and varies but a 
little in the notation ; putting the firft letters of the alphabet 
for the known, and the latter letters for the unknown quan- 
tities ; alfo x? for aaa, &c.; and » for =. But Hergone 
ufed the numeral exponents in the fame manner fome years 
before. Defcartes explained or improved moft parts of the 
reductions of equations, in their various tranfmutations, the 
number and nature of their roots, true and falfe, real and 
what he calls imaginary, called involved by Girard ; and the 
deprefliun of equations to lower degrees. ~ 7 

*¢ 2. As to his inventions and difcoveries in algebra, they 
may be comprifed in thefe particulars ; namely, the applica- 
tion of algebra to the geometry of curve lines, the conftruct- 
ing equations of the higher orders, and a rule for refolving 
Diquadratic equations by means of a cubic and two quadra- 
ties.” 

Thisanethod of ftatement is very clear and fatisfa&tory, ex- 
hibiting the con,parative merits of each author in.one view. 

Other inftances of Montucla’s nationg] partiality might be 

iven, befides thofe which we have mentioned. We have alfo 

obferved feveral inaccuracies in the execution of this edition of 
his hiftory, with regard to dates and names of perfons.» Upon 
the whole, however, this is a very great and extraordinary 
performance ; and we look with anxious expectation for the 
delivery of the third and fourth volumes, to complete the 
work, : 
We have ventured to hint, that perhaps fome improve- 
sent might be made in the manner and form of this hiftory. 
Jt.is alfo, perhaps, too diffufe and inflated by details and decla- 
mation.’ It therefore appears to us, that a judicious abridg- 
ment of the whole, in two or three oétavo volumes, in Eng- 
‘ ith, would bean acceptable and ufeful work. 
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_ Annales de Chymie. Vol. XXV. XXVI. et XXVIL. 
Annals of Chemifiry. -(Continued from XXVII. p. 530, New 


rrangement.) 


_ "THE firft article in the twenty-fifth volume of this work, 
continued with a reputation Cards tarnifhed, is. by M. Guy- 
ton, on fome of the properties of platina. ‘The object of the 
memoir is to diffufe more generally the knowledge of the 
properties of this metal, a to affift manufaCturers in their 
management of it. They have already fucceeded in making 
chemical. veffels, diftinguifhed by the indeftructibility of the 
metal, and have produced fome,_for other ufes, lefs elegant. 
The denfity of the pureft platina is twenty-four ; and, in te- 
nacity, it comes next after copper, which, in this refpeé, is 
little inferior to gold. Silver follows platina. In point of 
adhefion to. mercury, platina ftands between bifmuth and 
zinc ; and it amalgamates with mercury when heated. In 
that ftate it is inclined to change to an oxyd; and, when ina 
red heat, it is oxydated on its furface by the oxygenated mu- 
riat of pot-ath; but the falt is foon carried off by evaporation, 
and the effe@ is tranfitory. 

M. Vauquelin’s memoir on the chrome, a metal found 
in the red lead of Siberia, follows. | This metal ‘is feem- 
ingly new: it differs from uranite, in becoming an acid, and 


uniting in that ftate with alkalis; from the utanite, in not. 


combining with acids, while the tungften becomes yellow in 
acids without being diffolved, and affords, with alkalis, white 
cryftallifable falts. We thall add the principal fa@ts afcer- 
tained in this memoir, with a defcription of the metal from a 
fubfequent one. The new acid was feparated. from the red 
lead, on its being boiled with carbonat of pot-afh.. It joins 
with the alkali, forming an orange-coloured falt, which, with 
the nitrat of mercury, threw down a red precipitate, and, 
with the nitrat of copper, a fediment of a mulberry red.. The 
acid itfelf, expofed to the light, is green, as well ‘as by the 
mixture of ‘a folution of tin, and various other metals; To 
borax, glafs, and the microcofmic falt, it communicates an 
emerald green colour. From thus forming different colours, 
with almoft every kind of addition, the denomination of 
chrome (colour), was affiigned to it; and it has fince been 
found, that it is the fource of the colour of the ruby, perhaps 
of the emerald, The metal itfelf is of a greyifh white, 
brittle, infufible, cryftallifing in the form of needles, Ex- 
pofed to the blow-pipe, it is covered with a lilac cruft, which, 
on cooling, becomes green. With borax it does not melt; 
but a part of it, after being oxydated, is diffolved in this falt, 
and communicates a beauuful greencolour. Acids in general 
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attack this metal very weakly: the nitrous only occafions a 
remarkable change; and of this concentrated acid, twenty 
parts unite to one of the metal. The fait may be converted 
into an orange-coloured powder, verging on green; in reality, 
into the fame ftate in which it is oe gs found, 


M. Adet, in his effay on the juice of the ananas, proves 
that, like many other fruits, it contains hoth the citric and the 
malic acid. 

M. Hoppenfack’s obfervations on the mines of Spain are 
tranflated from a German journal. Spain was the Peru of 


antiquity ; but its mines of filver are negleéted for the richer . 


minerals of Mexico; and, of the gold mines, fcarcely any 
traces remain. ‘The mountains of this country are rich in 
metals, and, with a more aumerous and active population, 
might be highly productive: they now yield copper, tin, lead, 
iron, antimony, cobalt, tock-falt, coal, fulphur, &c, Near 
Almaden is found an ore of cinnabar, from which, fince 
¥§24, 1,500,000 quintals of mercury have been procured, 
At prefent the annual produce exceeds 20,000 quintals. 

Paffing over M. Scherer’s letters, containing the chemical 
news of Great-Britain in 1797, we proceed to obferve, that 
M. Fourcroy’s report of the colours of Dihl’s porcelain, 
gives a very advantageous account of that manufacturer’s 
fuccefs. His colours are indeftruétible by fire, and long pre- 
ferve their brilliancy. His difcoveries, which are kept fecret, 
muft, when known, be highly ufeful to enamellers. 

Count Mufchin-Pufchin defcribes, in his letter to M. Crell, 
his imethod of purifying phofphorus; which is effected by 
aqua regia. ‘This menftruum brings difcoloured phofphorus 
to refemble white wax. The colouring: matter is carbon. 

M. Link, profeffor of philofophy in the univerfity of Rof- 
tock, has communicated his * Reflexions ‘on the fluidity, fo- 
lidity, and folution of bodies.’ They are an abftract of his 
phyfical and chemical memoirs, publifhed between the years 
1794 and 1797, and of his introduction to chemiftry. They 
appear to be ingenious, but are in a great meafure hypothetical. 
The leading principle is that of M. de Luc’s fluide déferent, 
&c, to which we formerly offered fome objections, The hy- 
pothefis, in its prefent form, is more palatable. 

'M. Guyton defcribes the cooling veffels, or alcazaras of 
Spain. Thefe are the porous veffels fo much ufed in India. 
They do 6t appear to be formed of peculiar materials) With 
the'clay;: there muft be a large proportion of fand, and the 
veffel muft not be baked ina ftrong fire. 

. The extract from Crell’s chemical annals furnifhes nothing 
very interefting. M. de Mufchin-Pufchin has obtained a true 
mercutial foap, by ‘triturating three parts of cauftic volatile 
alkali with one part of a foap abtained by a folution of njtrae 
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of mercuty. M. Tyfchen fhows that the ight of phofpho- 
tefcent woods is only in a finall. degree diminifhed by their 
being placed in water. During their phofphorefcence, they 
confume fome air, and develope an acid like phofphorus: they 
are alfo affected by hydrogenous and carbonic acid gas, like 
the fame fubftance. M. Oftman has revived the old opinion 
that bafaltes 1s of igneous origin, by. finding fome prifinatic 
cryftallifations in the fire-place of a furnace. 

M. Prouft’s memoir on the tannin (the tanning prineiple), 
is valuable; and the extract is full of very important faéts. 
A folution of muriate of tin, added to a decoction of galls, 
throws down a confiderable quantity of a. yellowsth precipi- 
tate. Water muft becopioufly added to feparate the whole of 
the precipitate that may be combined with the acid. This 
precipitate, when filtered, contains the tannin, with the oxyd 
of tin. The latter is precipitated by fulphurated hydrogenous 
gas, when the whole has been diluted with water; and the 
tannin remains diffolved. It has then the colour and fmell of 
a decoction of galls: the tafte is auftere and bitter, without be- 
ing very difagreeable. It lathers like a folution of foap, without 
being unctuous to the touch. By cooling, it depafits a pow- 
der of aclear brown colour, which is re-diffolved by heat. Alk 
the acids feparate the tannin from its watery {olution by unit. 
ing with it; and the folution of tannin, in water, added to a 
folution of ifinglafs, throws down a mucilaginous fubftance 
poffeffing the elafticity of gluten of farina. Albuminous li- 
quors are feparated. by the folution of tannin ; but this does 
not form a magma fufceptible of contraction, which in real- 
ity conftitutes the change that takes place in tanned leather, 
The green fulphat of iron is not more changed by the tannin 
than by the gallic acid ; the red fulphat is precipitated of a blue 
colour, which becomes black in drying: the precipitate, with 
the gallic acid, is more black, and more readily fufpended by 
water. The gallate of iron is foluble im acids, the tannate 
decompofed by them. In black dyes, M. Prouft remarks, 
that a portion of the black, whether obtained by the gallic or 
by the tannic acid, isdeftroyed by oxydation, He adds, that, 
in the operation, there is a period when the bath’ pms no 
farther black colour, or gives to the iron a quantity of oxygen. 
neceffary to render it of a red coiowr ; and that dyers would 
accelerate their procefs by employing the red fulphat. Log- 
wood and verdegris are, he thinks, ufelefs. 

M. Berthollet’s memoir on the fulphurated hydrogen,. is 
minute'and important. We fhould offer a fuller account of 
fome of the principal conclufions, if they were not fo clofely 
connected with chemical procefles, as to prevent their being 
eafily underftood. It is well known that fulphurated hydrogen 
is produced by diffolving an alkaline fulphur in water, thus 
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obtaining its biseogne from the decompofition of the water; 
but, when the fulphur finds hydrogen in any other fubftance, 
the hydro-fulphur is produced without the affiftance of _ water. 
Thus the hydrogenous fulphur of ammonia. is formed, which 
affumes a_yellow colour by the flighteft conta&t of oxygen ; 
but thefe always preferve a proportion of fulphurated hydro- 
en, which thofe produced by the decompofition of water fel- 
, retain. Metals and oxyds of metals thus form hydro- 
fulphurs and hydrogenous fulphurs: thus the cinnabar is a ful- 
phur of mercury, and black Aéthiops an hydrogenous fulphur. 
‘The phofphorated hydrogenous gas greatly refembles the ful- 
phurated hydrogen; but it has not the properties of an acid, 
and is-not wholly flu in water, The fulphurated hydro- 
gen difcovers every~particle of a metal in folution, except 
arfenic ; and, in this way, it is highly ufeful as a liquor proba- 
torius; and as a re-agent ; for, when the foluble parts of any 
mineral are diffolved by an acid, the earths and the metallic 
portions may be feparately precipitated. A table, fhowing 
the colours of the different metals thus precipitated, is fub- 
joined. 
- M. Klaproth’s account of the new metal, called tellurium, 
next occurs. It is found in an ore cf an equivocal nature and 
appearance, which is dug, we believe exclufively, fo far as 
is yet known, in Tranfylvania, and is called white gold. 
The proportion of tellurium, in this ore, is very confiderable ; 
in one mine it exceeds ninety-two. Some gold is generally 
found with it. In colour, the tellurium refembles tin, with 
the grey hue of the lead ; its fracture is lamellated ; its {pecific 
vity is 6.115; its metallic fplendor is confiderable ; it is 
Biehl fufible, and burns with a blue flame, greenifh at the 
edges. It is wholly diffipated by heat, in a whitifh grey 
fmoke, with the difagreeable {mell of radifhes; and, if the 
inflammation is checked, the remaining button: preferves, for 
. along time, its fluidity. It is precipitated by antimony, and 
histlore cannot be, as fome have fuppofed, that metal in dif- 
guife. Its oxyd refembles a white powder, and is foluble in 
the muriatic acid. The metal diffolves more eafily in the ni- 
trous and nitro-muriatic acids, than in concentrated vitriolic 
acid. ! 

M. Fabroni’s memoir on the purple violet colour, drawn 
from the leaves of aloes, promifes an important addition to 
the materials of the dyer. It is an ingenious and a juft re- 
mark, that the brilliant colour of the flowers generally exifts, 
materially, in the plant, and requires only to be elicited by 
chemical agents. ‘The leaves of aloes expofed to oxygenous 
- with or without light, form a beautiful purple violet. . So 
ar we can go fafely with our author ; but we cannot follow 
him with equal confidence, when he prefumes that this co- 
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lour will not fade by the continued action. of thefe powers, 
becaufe it is drawn out by them. Should, however, his opi- 
nion be true, the colour will be truly valuable. M. Guyton 
has fucceeded equally in extraCting the fame colour from the 


juice of aloes; and he adds, that, with acid of tungften, ‘it 


forms a very durable lac. 


M. Chaptal, in two memoirs, explains the procefs of mak- _ 


ing verdegris and the cryftals of copper. The former is 
oduced from the magma which remains after all the fluid 
has been preffed from the grapes. It is what, in cider conn- 
tries, is called the mock; and it might be ufed with fome ad- 
vantage in the fame way. - The marc, or mock, mutt be fer- 
mented before it is applied to the copper ; and the oxyd is 
produced, not only by the carbonic acid, but, we believe, by 
fome acetous ether formed in the procefs. _ It is certainly ve 


different from any oxyd produced by fire, however regulated. - 


The cryftals of copper are formed by a diffolution of the ver- 
degris in vinegar. 

In our account of the contents of this volume, we have 
neither noticed the tranflations and abftracts from the works of 
the Englifh chemifts, nor the new books. We fhall continue 
to omit each clafs, as lefs interefting. 

The twenty-fixth volume commences with a valuable me- 
moir on areOmetry, continued in another part of the volume 
by M. Haffenfratz. Our readers may remember that we ex- 
plained this new term, as that branch of fcience which, by a 
new method, inveftigates the fpecific gravities of bodies. ‘The 
firft part of the writer’s plan is to explain the general theory 
of the comparifon of the weights of bodies with their bulk ; a 
theory neceffary for underftanding the ufe and conflruction of 
the inftruments which he intends to defcribe. At the end is 
added a table of weights, in grammes of cubic feet of dittilled 
water, and of the mean meafures of fluids among different na- 
tions, to conneét them with thofe which he employs. This 
memoir is concluded with a defcription of the author’s new 
inftrument, defigned to afcertain the weight of folids, com- 
pared with that of water. In the fecond memoir, M. Haffen- 
fratz treats of the areometer, defcribing thofe hitherto known, 
and examining particularly the conttruction of a new inftru- 
ment calculated for the fame purpofe. We cannot, for various 
reafons, follow our author’s minute detail ; but we recommend 
thefe memoirs as highly ingenious, philofophical, and accu- 
rate. aR 
M. Bouillon de la Grange defcribes, perhaps too tedioufly, 
the method of making blanc d’Efpagne—what we call flake 
white. It is a pure calcareous earth, ground very fine, with- 
out the mixture of any ferrugineous or filiceous particles. 

The fofils found by prince Gallitzin, in the neighbourhood 
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of Afchaffenburg, are an ore of iron-mixed with fome tita=’ 


nite, and a mineral containing oxyds of titanite and manga- 
nefe. The firft fhowed fome polarity, but it was not mag- 
netic. 
M. Berthollet defcribes the zoonic acid (the peculiar acid 
of animal fubftances), and the method of preparing it. We 
will ftate the few properties which he has mentioned. Its 
{mell refembles that of meat fried ; in reality, it is then form- 


ed or feparated. Its tafte isauftere. It effervefces with alka= 


line carbonats, but does not feem to form cryftallifable falts. 
It forms a white precipitate, with a folution of acetite of 
mercury, and with nitrat of lead. It acts on the nitrat of 
filver by a more complex affinity ; for the precipitate grows 
brown, -which fhows that it contains hydrogen. The zoonate 
of pot-afh does not form pruffiate of iron with a folution of 
that metal. - The fluid produced by putrefying flefh is an am- 
moniacal falt, with an excefs of acid. 

M. Trommfdorf (profeffor of chemiftry at Erfort) writes to 
Van Mons, communicating various chemical remarks. One 
of his pupils found that fome of the neutral falts attacked tin, 
but none feemed to diffolve it, except the ammoniacal. The 
affinities of titanite are, according to his experiments, in the 
following order—the acids of galls, phofphorus, wood forrel, 
fulphur, fea falt, nitre, and vinegar. | 

The fhort abftra& from the thirteenth volume of the Annali 
di Chimica of Brugnatelli, will afford us fome remarks at 
leaft of curiofity, if not of confiderable importance. M. 
Carradori has defcribed, with accuracy, the lampyris Italica, 
the fire-fly, though without greatly adding to our knowledge 
on this fubje@t. The phofphorefcent matter is contained in 
the cells of the abdomen, between the rings, and it thines 
while in a moift ftate ; but the appearance and difappearance 
of the light, confidered as voluntary, depend on the animal’s 
power of opening and clofing the cells. When feparated 
from the body, it fhines, in confequence of its continuin 
moift, A ilight compreffion prevents the fly from clofing the 
‘ cells. The phofphorefcent parts, placed in oil, fhine feebly ; 
in water, they are as bright as in air, and fhine for a longer 
time : they fhine too in the Torricellian vacuum ; and if the 
light is brighter in oxygenous gas than in air, our author at- 
tributes it to the greater {pirit and activity of the animal. Of 
other fluids, the effects on the fire-fly are the fame as on 
other phofphorefcent animals. Our author thinks (and it is 
highly probable) that in thefe inftances the luminous matter is 
‘feparated by the glands from the food of the animal. The 
fire-fly undoubtedly prevails in countries where an unclouded 


fky admits the free action of light on every fubftance; and. 


this feems a fingular inftance of the feparation of the lumi- 
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nous fluid, if not pure, yet united with a fluid to which it has 
little affinity. 
Fabroni’s difcourfe on encauftic paintings, in the fame col- 


le&tion, deferves attention. He concludes that the Egyptians 


were acquainted with this practice ; and, from a fragment of 
a mummy, preferved in the Mufeum at Florence, he thinks 
the practice at leaft 2000 years old. Wax forms the white 
part of the picture, and is lefs deftructible by time than oil 
or whatever can be fubftituted. It is clear that the white 
of the Egyptian paintings was not a metallic oxyd ; and that, 
except the colouring fubitance, there was nothing but wax in 
the encauftic paintings. Some of our author’s trials fupport 
the utility of wax in this refpect. 

Brugnatelli’s obfervations on fome particular modifications 
of light, relate only to the different ftates of light as chemi- 
cally combined ; aggregated but concealed; and aggregated in 
a fenfible ftate. 

We afterwards find an analyfis of the chryfolithe of jewel- 
lers, by M. Vauquelin. Inttead of a precious ftone, he 
found it to be only a phofphat of lime ; and M. Hauy, from 
an examination of the forms of the cryftals, confirms this 
opinion. 

M. Vaugquelin alfo analyfed the aigue marine, or beryl, at 
the requeft of M. Hauy, who Scien a great conformity be- 
tween its cryftals and thofe of the emerald. This rp a 
ended in the difcovery of a newearth, the glycine, fo denomi- 
nated from the {weetnefs of its falts. The emerald, as was 
afterwards difcovered, contains the fame earth, in nearly the 
fame proportion, viz. 16; and, as we fuppofed, it appears 
to owe its colour tochrome. The glycine is a foft white 
earth, refembling alumine: like this fubftance, it is foluble in 
cauftic pot-ath ; but differs from it in having a greater attrac- 
tion to the nitric, and even the fulphuric acid. We fhall 
add our author’s account of its properties. The earth is 
infipid, adhering to the tongue, foluble in fixed alkalis, in 
carbonate of ammoniac, see Fo every acid except the carbo- 
nic and phofphoric ; infoluble in ammonia pura; fufible in 
borax, forming, with this falt, a tranfparent glafs, abforbing 
one-fourth of its weight of carbonic acid ; moti se alu- 
minous falts, and not precipitated by well faturated hydroful- 
phurs. Its falts are fweet and flightly aftringent; the earth is 
foluble in excefs in fulphuric acid, completely precipitated 
from its folutions by pure ammonia; and, in its affinity to 
acids, it ftands between magnefia and alumine. 

M. Chaptal enforces the neceffity, and inftruéts the French 
in the method, of cultivating barilla. The Spaniards, their 


good allies, would not gratify them with the feed of the fal- 
fola, and fupplied them only with an inferior fort of barilla, 
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cunfit for the glafs-manufacturer, the foap+maketr, or the 
dyer. The few and limited experiments which have yet been 
-made‘on the cultivation of the falfola have anfwered well. 

The liquid ftyrax of the thops is often adulterated, and on 
that account its merits are fufpicious. M. Bouillon de la 
Grange inveftigates the chemical properties’ of this fubftance 
with great care, and inftructs us in its pharmaceutical ma- 
nagement. Qn the natural hiftory, he adds nothing to what 
-Petiver communicated. When pure, it is of a deep red; has 
-an agreeable -{mell, refembling that of balfam of Peru; and 
‘leaves on the tongue‘a pungent tafte, with evident marks of 
‘acidity. On examination, it appears to be a refinous balfam, 
analogous to benzoin, compofed of the benzoic: acid and a 
refin: It is beft purified by a folution in alcohol, which may 
-be feparated by diftillation. In its pharmaceutical treatment, 
too great heat fhould be-avoided, -as the acid is very vola- 
tile. | 

M. Chaptal’s obfervations on the epidermis follow. This 


“fubftance differs ‘greatly from the true fkin, in not being foft- 
-ened or diffolved by water ar aleohol. It yields, however, to 
eauftic alkali, or lime; and, on this account, in tanning, the 


epidermis is firft removed by lime water, that the tan may pe- 


‘metrate on each furface, as the epidermis would otherwife pre- 


vent its action on one fide. , 
M. Guyton’s pyrometrical effays are intended to afcertain 
how far carbon is 2 non-conduétor of heat. It appears, in 


general, that bodies, furrounded by charcoal, receive only 


two-thirds of the heat experienced by thofe which are fur- 
rounded by powdered quartz; that metals, which melt at a 
degree of heat beyond. 130°, cannot be worked in contact 


“avith charcoal; and that the pyrometers of Wedgwood are 


only accurate meafures of heat, when in contaét with fub- 


 ftances fimilar'to thofe which furround the body, whofe heat 


‘is required. 

. M. Fourcroy’s remarks on the fpiritus reCtor of Boerhaave, 
the arona of chemitts, are defigned-to fhow that no fuch' par- 
ticular principle exifts. What has been ftyled fuch, confifts 
of the effential parts of the vegetable in a gafeous form, or 
diffolved in atmofpheric air. All fubftances, even ‘metallic 
ones, when rubbed, fly off, and ftrike the noflrils with their 
peculiar odor. Our author divides thefe reputed aromas into, 
1. the odorous extractive or mucous; examples of which are 


the borage, lettuce, and plantain; 2. the lighter oily, as jaf- 


; 
o 


- 


min, jonquil, &c. ; 3. aromatic oily, as the labiated plants ; 


“4? aromatic acid, as ftorax, balfam of Peru, &c.; §. hydro- 


ful pliureous, -as onions, feurvy-grafs, &c. 
| ‘M. Chaptal’s chemical eonfiderations'on the effeéts of* mor- 
‘dants, in dying cottons of a red’colour, like al} the ‘other 
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memoirs of this chemift, are truly inftructive.. The principal 
component part of the mordant is a falt-of iron; and this alone 
‘may be employed to produce many beautiful browns ; but, ‘in 
the vivid red of Adrianople, the mordant confifts of three 
principles—oil, the aftringent principle from galls, and alum. 
In another memoir, on the oxyd of iron, M. Chaptal fhows 
how the browns of different fhades may be produced by oxyd 
of iron only, enlivened in various ways. .The acid, employ- 
ed for this purpofe, is kept fecret ; but the general preference 
is for the acetous, though all the mineral acids are occafion~ 
ally employed. A folution of fulphat of iron, enlivened by 
immerfion in fulphat @f alumine, imitates very fuccefsfully 
the colour of nankins; and renders them,.in his opinion, 
greatly fuperior to the Englifh. indeed the error of our imi- 
tations of the Chinefe manufacture is giving them a too bril- 
liant yellow. With madder, the fame oxyd produces a beau- 
tiful violet; but, as a‘mordant, the cotton muft firft be im- 
pregnated with oil and the aftringent principle, as for the red 
of Adrianople. The beft way of making this colour uniform, 
is to wath the cotton when it comes from the oxydy and to 
madder it while wet. Aftringent vegetables afford a muddy 
hue, which becomes brighter when the aftringent principle 
is weakened; but this renders the colour lefs folid. It is, 
however, eafy to unite thefe colouring principles, fo as to 
join beauty with folidity : thus the green oak unites advanta- 
geoufly with luteola, and the fumach with quercitron. 

M. Vauquelin, in the emerald of Peru, found, as in the 
beryl, the glycine and the oxyd of chrome. In general, the 
glycine feems to have been miftaken for alumine, and the 
chrome has been probably confounded with lime. | 

An inquiry into the origin of the gas, produced by the 
paffage of watery vapour through red-hot tubes, by Deiman, 
Paets, &c. is the laft memoir of importance in the volume. 
Wiegleb, in Crell’s Annals, had endeavoured to fhow, that 
the gas, produced in this way, arofe from the combination of 
the matter of heat with the watery vapour; in other words, 
that this laft, joined with caloric, became azotic gas. Our 
authors, on the contrary, have proved, that the azote pro- 
ceeds from the penetration of the atmofpheric air through the 
tubes, and the deftruction of its oxygen by the heat. This, 
however, had been clearly fhown in former publications. 

In the twenty-feventh volume, M. Vauquelin informs us, 
that the colour of the Bohemian ruby (rubis f{pinellus) depends 
-on the acid of chrome. It appeared to us unreafonable, that 
all the colours of precious {tones {hould have been fuppofed to 
-be produced by iron—colours which this metal can in no cafe 
be’made to:affume in our hands ; and’ it may appear particu. 
‘larly trange, that both red and green fhould be occafioned by 
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the fame «metal. In fact, the new metal fhould have been 
called the chamzleon,; for, when highly oxydated, it is acid 
and red ; when lefs fo, it is a metallic oxyd of a green colour. 
‘In this inftance, the chrome feems to have been miftaken for 
flint, of which the Bohemian ruby does not centain an atom. 
Its proportion of alumine is very large, and it contains fome 
magnefia. M. Vauquelin properly calls it a chromat of alu- 
‘mine and magnefia. 

The fecond memoir of M. Bouillon de la Grange, on the 
faline and earthy falts of camphor, follows. It contifts of 
many detached faéts, of which even the general refults would 
form’an extenfive article. One greatypoint is afcertained, viz. 
that the camphorated is very different from the benzoic acid. 

M. Batfch’s fyllabus of his le€tures, entitled A view of 
the characters neceffary in the claffification of minerals, fol- 
lowed by a fhort table of geology, is abridged by M. Taffaert. 
M. Batfch, in his arrangement, inconfiftently mingles the ex- 
ternal with the chemical characters. Some obfervations on 
the furface of the moon are fubjoined. After a careful ex- 
amination of this abftract, we do not. find fufficient novelty 
or ingenuity to induce us to give a fuller account of it. 

M. Welther’s apparatus for faturating fixed alkalis with 
carbonic acid cannot well be abridged; and the correfpond- 
ence between Mefs. Humbolt and Fourcroy, refpecting fome, 
criticifms of the latter, is not particularly interefting. 

The obfervations of Brugnatelli, on the method of pro- 
ducing fulmination, with different bodies joined with phof- 
phorus, by means of trituration or percuffion, are curious. . 
The majority of metallic nitrats fulminate with phofphorus. 
Nitre itfelf does the fame by percuffion. The fulphuric and 
muriatic falts produce no dveantion, except when they are 
oxygenated ; the oxygenated muriat of pot-afh, of filver, and 
of mercury, fulminate with phofphorus, Some metallic oxyds, 
as the yellow and grey oxyds of mercury and manganefe, 
produce a fimilar effect. At a higher, temperature, carbon 
will fupply the place of phofphorus. Van Mons limits Bru- 
gnatelli’s conclufions, on repeating fome of his experiments, 
particularly the detonations of the metallic oxyds with phof- 
phorus, which he confines to manganefe. 

An anonymous correfpondent gives an account of the fud- 
den death of turkeys, &c. by drinking water in which phof- 
phorus had been wafhed. 

The new ftandard for works in gold and filver is explained 
by M. Guyton; and M. Eusébe Salverte attributes the inven- 
tion of the areometer to Archimedes. ‘The honour has lately 
been given to Hypathia, a female Platonift, who was murder- 
ed at the. inftigation of St. Cyril, early in the fifth century. 


Tt is, however, defcribed very clearly in the poem de Ponde- 
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ribus et Menfuris, attributed to Rhemnius, who lived in the 
‘reign of Caligula, three centuries before Hypathia. The 
third memoir of M. Haffenfratz, on the areémeter, relates to 
the falinograde, the inftrument for meafuring the quantity of 
falc diffolved in water. 

Humbolt’s memoir on the ternary combination of phof- 
phorus with azotic gas and oxygen, is interefting. He fhows 
that many fubftances, even metallic ones, may be combined 
with gafeous fluids, and-rife in the atmofphere Of the fame 
kind is the combination which is the fubject of the prefent 
paper. In examining the different ftates of atmofpheric air, 
he found that, after its decompofition by phofphorus, the 
azote contains a portion of oxygen, with difhculty feparated, 
In general, he found phofphorus a very uncertain criterion of 
the purity of the air; for nitrous gas always difcovers fome 
hundred parts of oxygen, left by the phofphorus; but even 
this gas does not feparate all the oxygen. Phofphorus is found 
to diffolve equally in azote and oxygen gas, and to form an 
union which nitrous gas only decompofes in part. 

M. Wurzer writes to Van Mons, remarking an extraordi- 
nary production of azotic gas, on dropping water upon heat- 
ed copper. He fuppofes the water to be changed to azotic 

as. Van Mans, who repeated the experiment, finds a dif- 
Feat refult, and therefore fufpeéts that in Wurzer’s expe- 
riments the lutes were not well fecured. 

M. Fourcroy has examined the experiments of Dr. Pearfon 
on urinary calculi, The point on which he differs from the 
Englith chemift is, whether one of the ingredients in thofe 
calculi be an animal oxyd, or a particular acid. Having for- 
merly given a place in this journal to the chief arguments of 
the contending parties on this intricate fubje&t, we may now 
offer a fummary opinion ; and we have no doubt in faying, 
that we think Dr, Pearfon’s opinion (that it is an animal 
oxyd) well founded. 

M. Adet’s memoir on the acetic acid follows. His expe- 
riments feem to fhow, that no fuch fubftance as the acetaus 
acid exifts; for, in every inftance, it has its full proportion of 
oxygen, and is acetic acid. When feparated from copper, it 
only contains lefs water ; and, if there is any acid refembling 
the acetous, it is the acid of tartar and of apples, becoming, 
by the abforption of more oxygen, the acetic acid. 

M. Gadolin announces a courfe of experiments, to prove 
the precipitation of flint by means of lime; which M. Guy- 
ton thinks, on the whole, highly probable. M. Guyton re- 
plies alfo to an experiment of M. Wiegleb, who is ftill anx- 
ious to reftore the fallen caufe of phlogifton. Thefe are the 
laft articles of importance in the twenty-feventh volume. 
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" Eegons a’ Hiftoire prononcées a l’Ecole Normale en 1’ An 3 de 
la. République Frangaife, &&c, Par C. F. Volney. 8ve. 
Paris,. 1800. _ sia 


Leffons of Hiftory, delivered at the Normal School’ in the 3a 
~ Year of the French Republic. By C. F. Volney, Member of 
the Infiitute. Imported by De Boffe. : = 


In the advertifement prefixed, the author offers a fort. of 
apology for publifhing this work in its original rapid ftyle of 
execution, Yet the fubject is of fuch importance, that any 
‘apology for treating it in a rath and fuperficiat‘manner cannot 
be admitted. Volney himfelf allows, ¢ that from hiftory are 
derived almoft all our religious opinions..... and the greater 
“part of the political maxims and principles which direct go- 
vernments, overturn them, or confolidate them.’ When. he 

roceeds to obferve that many erroneous ideas and meafures 
‘originate from the ftudy of ancient hiftory, or rather from a 
flight acquaintance with it, he is doubtlefs in the right ; and 
we obferved with pleafure, in the progrefs of the work, fome 
fevere farcafms againft the’ French affeGtation of Roman and 
Spartan cuftoms, which Volney juftly confiders as ‘equally fa- 
natic and abfurd with the biblical language and manners of 
“the puritans in the laft century, ‘Neither the Englifh nor the 
French are Jews, Roamans, or Carthaginians; and the affec- 
tation of a duplicate character, though it may excite enthu- 
fiafm, and even lend a momentary force, refembling that of 

hrenfy, never fails, like affectation in an individual,. to in- 
‘jure the inborn character, and to lead to dangerous abfurdities 
‘Jn condud, ‘the more te be avoided, as the ridicule of future 
“ages will be the infallible confequence.. Fancy delights in re- 
‘femblances, judgement in difcriminations ; and certainly never 
a nation exifted more unlike the Romans or Spartans han the 
modern French ;. nor do we intend any national refleGtion, as 
‘the Romans began by being thieves, and the Spartans always 
continued fo. , 

We cannot readily affent to the following opinions. 


_«§ I fhould believe that I had rendered an eminent fervice; if 
smy work could flake the re/pec? for hiflory which has be- 
_ come a dogmain the fyftem of European education ; if. this 
. book, becoming the preliminary advice, the univerfal preface ~ 
- .of all. ‘hiftories; fhould forewarn readers againft the empi- 
-ricifm of writers,.and againft their own illufions; if it thould 
-jnduce every narrating man to fubmir to ftri& interrogato- 
ries refpecting his means of information, and the firft: fource 
of his hearfays; if it fhould habituate every one to accountte 
himielf for his motives of belief, and queftion himfelf, 
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1. Whether, fince we have fo much habitual careleffnefs 
in verifying facts,—and, when we undertake this tafk, find . 
fo many difficulties—it be reafonable to exact from another 
more Axigsoge and fuccefs than from ourfelves > 


‘ 2. Whether, fince we have fuch falfe and imperfe& no- 
tions of that which paffes under our eyes, we can expect to 
be better informed of. that which paffed, or is pafling, at 
great diftances of time or place: 

« 3. Whether, fince we have more than one recent example 


“ 


of equivocal or falfe allegations, fent down to pofterity with ; 


all the paffports of truth, we can hope that men. of former 
ages had lefs boldnefs or more confcience: : 

‘ 4. Whether, fince, in the midft of faétion, each party 
threatens the hiftorian who fhall write any thing to injure it, 


potterity, or the prefent age, have a right to exact a facrifice, . 
which would gain no other reward than the character, of im-, 


prudence, or the barren honour of funeral pomp : 


‘ 5. Whether, fince it would be imprudent, and almoft im=, 


pofible, for every general to write an account of his own 
campaigns, for every diplomatic character to publifh his ne- 
gotiations, or eyery public man his memoirs, before actors 
and witnefies who could give him-the lie; or accomplifh his 


ruin, pofterity can expect, that when thefe actors and wite. 
neffes,.. being dead, can no longer appeal, felf-love, animofity,, 


fhame, diftance of time, and defect of memory, fhould tranf- 
mit ftrict truth: 

‘ 6. Whether the pretended information and impartiality at- 
tributed to pofterity be not the fallacious confolation of inno-~ 
cence, or the flattery:of feduction or fear: a 

_$ 9. Whether it be not true that pofterity often receive and 
confecrate. the depofitions of the ftrong furvivor, who ftifles 
the appeal of the wretch that is crufhed: > 

‘ 8. And whether, in a moral view, it is not as ridiculous 
to pretend that fats will appear more evident when they be. 
come old, as in phydics to maintain, that objects are. more di- 
itinét on account of their diftance.’ 


To thefe fagacious queftions we may reply; 

r. That an hiftorian of courfe employs the utmoft care‘in 
verifying fa€ts, which cannot be expected from the commofi 
herd; a ! $ 

2. That faéts which have happened in diftanit times and 
places are verified by a comparifon of written relations, and 
of: courfe may be examined with more ftrictnefs and accuracy 
than the idle reports of the day : MOG ~ 

3. That, though falfehoods have been propagated by party, 
yet party expires with time; and impartial authors arife, whe 
clicit the truth from difcordant relations ; | : 
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4. That the hiftorian writes in his cabinet, and parties 
cannot be incenfed with what does not come to their know- 
ledge : 

¢ That moft generals would give very falfe accounts of 
their own campaigns, and moft public and diplomatic men 
would recount their own tranfaétions without a ftri& regard 
to truth. Even if they publifhed their own accounts, a can- 
did hiftorian wonld only compare them with thofe of others : 

6. That the impartiality afcribed to pofterity is not ideal, 
becaufe parties are not eternal. The fame anfwer may be ap- 
plied to the feventh remark. 7 

In the eighth and laft obfervation, Volney falls into the very 
error which he blames in nations, that of ufing abfurd come 
_ parifons ;-for a diftant profpeét has not the fmalleft connex- 
ion with hiftory, which depends folely upon abundance and 
exactnefs of materials and information, that can only arife in 
the courfe of years. The works of man are wholly unlike 
thofe of nature, but may be compared among Pere: Powe If 
our author compared hiftory with landfcape-painting, for in- 
ftance, he muft have reflected, that if the proper colours be not 
at hand, the artift muft wait till they can be procured. 

In his Travels in Egypt and Syria, Volney gave proof of a 
philofophical and obferving mind, which, thou h in fome in- 
ftances erroneous and eccentric, feemed capable of the high 
praife of forming general and extenfive views. In his firft 
work the reader was'furprifed with the eccentric notion that 
‘ the ancient-Egyptians were negroes, and, in his work ftvled 
the Ruins, with an equally eccentric notion that Jefus Chrift 
was a mythologic being. Hiftory, which requires the utmoft 
folidity of judgement and accuracy of difcernment, might, 

rhaps, konteiler the intrufion of fo fanciful an author, ca- 
pable of {porting with the moft notorious facts, as a profana~ 
tion of her temple. Nor fhall we deny, that, accuftomed as 
we are to the calm dignity and philofophic difcuffion of Gib- 
bon, Hume, and Robertion, the malapert difcuffions of the 
prefent work have left no imprefflion upon our minds, except 
difguft. There is, doubtlefs, fometimes a corufcation of ge- 
nius; but, as it evidently {fprings from the darknefs of a mind 
uninformed on the fubject, it neither imparts lafting illumina- 
tion, nor genial warmth. The greater part of the work might be 
examined, and anfwered fentence by fentence, in its own abrupt 
manner, and with as much rapidity as it was compofed ; but 
our prefent tafk is to offer only a few remarks and extra¢ts. 

Some of the ardent minds which excited the revolution in 
France, imagined that they could extinguifh the deity by a fiat. 
After this notable deicide (to {peak in their own manner) they 
a{pired, fome to omnipotence, and others to omnifcience. The 
latter, in particular, wifhed to extinguifh every previous ray 
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of knowledge, as being interwoven with prejudice, and to 
eftablifh new fyftems of {cience, burfting in pure emanations 
from their own bofoms. The wifdom of ages, or even of 
experience, became a jeft; and, to {peak comparatively, the 
light of the fun was to be extinguifhed, and his place fupplied 
by patent lamps; while the ancient fages, who were ftyled 
philofophers by the people and by pofterity, were remarkable 
for patience, modefty, humility, and a compliance with the 
focial ufages of their fellow-men, and, in a {cientific point of 
view, were eager to applaud the former infiru€tors of nations, 
and rather to magnify than diminifh the advantages of ancient 
fcience. The new phitelophers, chiefly fo ftyled among them- 
felves, may be often defcribed by characters completely the 
reverfe. Their intoxication of felf-love, which confiders 
France as the firft of all countries, and a philofopher of the 
new fchool as the firft of all Frenchmen, has led te a peculiar 
petulance of ftyle, and affumption of illumination, which 
fhock the fedate mind, accuftomed to laborious inveftigation 
and flow decifion. 1f claffical and mathematical education be 
attended with no other advantage, it muft continue to be highly 
prized for the additional and ftrengthening fibres which it im- 
parts to the mind. Confidence anid arrogance are overwhelm- 
ed by conftant communication with fuperior exertions ; and 
the foul becomes gradually inured to the feverity of truth. 

Thefe reflexions have been naturally fuggefted by a work 
which attacks almoft every hiftorical maxim that has been re- 
vered by youth or efteemed by age. We will now be more 
particular. Volney (p.15) gives a fingular trast of his af- 
fumed omnifcience, by obferving that the Greeks confined the 
meaning of the word hiftory to that of inquiry, and that its 
prefent acceptation is modern. Is not this in faé to fay that 
he has never read the hiftorians of Greece and Rome? As an- 
other fpecimen of folemn trifling, we would felect the follow- 


ing obfervation (p. 471). 
‘ Let us then eftablifh this maxim, fertile of refults in the 


ftudy of hiftory ; 
‘ That one may calculate with a fort of juftnefs the degree 
of intelligence and civilifation of a people by the nature of its 


hiftorical recitals, or, in more general terms, 
‘ That hiftory affumes the character of the epochs and of 


the times in which it has been compofed.’ 
¢ Parturiunt montes ; nafcetur ridiculus mus.’ 


There needs no ghoft, my lord, to come from the grave to 


tell us this. 
If Volney had lived in the fixteenth century, he om have 


been a Calvinift minifter, or, perhaps, a leader of the League ; 
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and, if iv the twelfth, he might have been chanting’ requiems; . 
‘In alight flimfy ftrain of argumentation, he obferves. (p. 54) 
that the family fpirit among’the ancients mult have corrupted 
the authenticity of their hiftory. A French lady, addicted to 
falfehood, faid fhe only ‘ufed her imagination inftead of her. 
memory ; and certainly Volney has fhown more imagination 
than knowledge, when he fuppofes that manufcript hiftories 
could be confined to the library of a Fabins or a Scipio, or 
that the Greeks and Romans could anuihilate the literary pro- 
du€tions of other nations. Polybius, it is true, lived in the 
houfe of Scipio Africanus ; but his immortal hiftory bears no 
mark even of national partiality, far lefs of the little propen- 
fities of family; and if he feemed to favour his patrons, the 
_ caufe would be underftood, and the effect obviated in the page 

of hittory. Even amidft their civil contentions, as they may 
be called, the Greeks-reverenced literature ; and, in the vio- 
lent collifion between the republics of Carthage and Rome, 
the conqueror, far from anmibilating,. was eager to import 
freth literary ftores, which feem, however, to have been very 
few, the Carthaginians being chiefly converfant in trade; and 
the books of agriculture quoted by Pliny evince the eagernefs 
of the Romans to preferve the fruits of the literary exertions 
of their enemies. 

-Volney examines in a note (p. 85) what is the caufe ofa, 
characteriftic difference between the difciples of Voltaire‘and 
thofe of Roufleau. The difference is, that if Voltaire be at- 
tacked, his partifans anfwer with coolnefs and pleafantry, 
while thofe of Rouffeau regard his opponents as wicked, and 
defend him with a kind of religious fury.; He fuppofes this to 
arife from the nature of their compofitions, thofe of Voltaire 
being addreffed to the judgement, while thofe of Rouffeau ope- 
rate on the paflions and affections ; and he adds,, that the lat- 
ter had fo firm a perfuafion of his own reétitude, that he 
firft refpected the opinion of others, and then their intentions. 
‘ A dituation of mind, whence averfion inftantly arifes when 
- one is weak, anda perfecuting intolerance when one is ftrong. 
It is remarkable that, among thofe who have moft difplayed 
the latter character in recent times, the greater number either 
were, or fiyled themfelves, difciples and admirers of J. J. 
Rouffeau.’ 

In the remainder of this work, Volney perfifts in applying 
to hiftory, rules totally foreign from itsnature; and (in p. 140) 
he fairly quarrels with it, becaufe it does. not admit mathema- 
tical certainty. He might as well have quarreled with his fa- 
ther, becaufe he was not an ifofceles triangle. There is no 
connexion between. the twa {ciences. He applauds (p. 143) 
the Chinefe inftitution of a college of hiftorians ; confounding 
the mere affemblage of facts with hiftory, and forgetting that 
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one page of Tacitus would be worth whole volumes of fuch 


colle@ions. | lod r 
He blames the afperity of re who was, in truth, as fu- 


perficial as our author; but the fubfequent apology deferves 
attention. ‘ Let us not impute his morofenefs as a crime, for 
it was in fa€t’his torment. One is not born an hiftorian, but 
one is born gay or morofe ; and unhappily the cultivation of 
letters, a fedentary life, obftinate ftudies, exertions of the 
mind, only ferve to thicken the bile, obflruct the entrails, and 
4rtorder: the funetions of the ftomach, the immutable feats of 
all gaiety°and of »all chagrin. Men of letters ‘are blaimed, 
while they: merit. commiferation: they are. reproached with 
paffions,: which, in fa&t, produce their talents, whole fruits are 
beneficial to.all: they have only dre fault, that of occupying 
themfelves more with others than'with their own health ; and 
they may be reproached with having neglected the phyfical 
knowledge of their frame, of that animated machine hy which 
they live, and having forgotcen the laws of phyfology and 
dietetics, the very fundamental: fciences of our aff ions. 
Study would agree particularlyto the writers of perfonal hi- 
ftory, and give them a {pecies of utility equally important and 
new ; for, if an obferver, at once a moralift and phyfiologift, 
fhould ftudy the-affinities which exift between the-difpofitions 
of the body and'the fituations of the mind; if he fhould ex- 
amine with care on what days and at what hours: hehas an 
activity or languor of thought, warmth of fentiment; harfh- 
‘nefs or feeblenefs in compolition, ‘he will perceive:that thefe 
phafes in the mind; commonly periodical, correfpond with 
phafes of the body equally periodical, with a digettion flow 
or eafy, ‘good or bad, with aliments mild or acrid, ftimulating 
or calm—of which fome liquors in particular, fuch as wine 
and coffee, prefent ftriking examples-—with a tranfpiration ei- 
ther checked ‘or- exuberant: in fhort, he will be convinced, 
that the action, weil or ill regulated, of the bodily machine, 
is'the powerful regulator of that of the thinking — ; that, 
in confequence, what is called a fault’of the mind or.of -the 
character is often only a fault of the conflitution or of the 
functions, to corre& which only a proper regimen is required ; 
and from fuch a tafk, well executed, the utility would arife, 
that, by {howing in phyfical habits the caufe of many virtues 
- and vices, it would furnifh us with valuable rules of conduc, 
applicable ‘according to the human. conftitution, and: would 
lead us to a fpirit of indulgence which, in men called acrimo- 


nious and fevere, would commonly fhow us men who are fick 
or weakly conftituted, and who ought to feck the benefit: of 
the’ mineral waters.’ | 
Volney afterwards points out four ways in which: hiftory 
may be compofed, Firft, that -in order of time, which he calls 
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the annaliftic or didaétic. The reafon of the latter appellation 
we cannot explain, but believe that the author, like many of 
his countrymen, ufes Greek terms without underftanding their 
ftrict import. In the common interpretation of didaéic, no 
ene | can convey a more heterogeneous idea than bare an- 


nals. Secondly, that by the connexion of facts, which he calls 
the dramatic or fyftematic: to this clafs he refers the hiftory 
of Herodotus. Thirdly, that by the order of materials, in 
which he inftances Goguet’s book on the origin of laws, &c. 
and under this head he pretends to difplay biblical: learning, 
while in fact he only fhows an illiterate confufion of ideas. 
Fourthly, what he calls analytic and philofophic method, ex- 
plaining all the phyfical and moral fyftem of a nation, in 
which te modeftly inftances his own travels in Syria ;—an- 
other incoherence of ideas ; for voyages cannot be claffed as 
hiftory: Nor are the laws and morals of a nation folely de- 
pendent, as he imagines, upon, the climate and face of the 
country, as the examples of modern Egypt, Perfia, Greece, 
Rome, fufficiently evince ; and it is now underflood that in 
the firft inftance the education of a nation, and next its go- 
vernment, are the grand engines that influence its wifdom and 
happinefs. 

He more juftly obferves (p. 183) that languages form the 
chief and moft authentic information concerning the origin of 
nations, prefenting in themfelves a ‘ complete hiftory of each 
people ; and their defcents and analogies are the clue of Ari- 
adne in the labyrinth of national origins.’ But when he pro- 
ceeds to detail his own knowledge of languages, he errs fo 
grofsly as to fuppofe that the German, Englith, Dutch, and 
other Gothic dialeéts, have the fame origin as the Welfhi and 
Armorican, totally confounding the moft diftin& dialeéts! 
With equal ignorance he fappates (p- 191) that the word good 
in Englith implies brave, rich, or noble. Could his imagi- 
nation be wandering to the colloquial phrafes, good foldier, 
good man upon the exchange, or ee race-horfe? It has 
been obferved, that the general and grand views of Bacon 
were juft even when applied to details. Volney’s general 
views are fometimes good; but his details prefent fhocking 
fuperficiality. 

_We know not upon what authority he obferves (p. 194), 
that relics of Carthaginian colonies have been difcovered ‘ in 
the countries of Fezzan and Mourzouk ;’ which, we may ob- 
ferve, is an equivalent phrafe to the countries of England and 
London. When he obferves (p..196) that the Anglo-Saxon 
language has the fame fyntax with the modern Perfian, we 
may accredit his fkill in the latter language; but the obferva- 
tion has already occurred to almoft every writer on Gothic 
origins, Inthe next page he difplays his infcience when he 
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fuppofes that the angient Maffagete are Eleutes and Mongols 


of our times, when in faét the former were tribes of a different 
origin and {peech, who recoiling towards the weft in the && 


neral fhock of nations which accompanied the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, their country was occupied by other nomades of 
Tartaric origin. He ju 5 Planer (p. 201) that further in- 
= were made into the Malay idiom which is diffufed over 
the Indian ifles, and thofe of the Pacific Ocean. 

The obfervations in the following extra& are fo juft, that 
we muft not with-hold them from our readers. 


¢ We reproach our anceftors with a fuperftitious adoration 
of the Jews, and we have fallen into an adoration not lefs 
fuperftitious of the Romans and of the Greeks. Our anceftors 
{wore by Jerufalem and the Bible, and a new fect has fworn 
by Sparta, Athens, and Livy. What is ridiculous in this new 
{fpecies of religion is, that its apoftles have not themfelves a 
juft idea of the doétrine which they preach, and that the mo- 
dels which they have propofed to us are diametrically oppofite 
to their declarations or to their intentions ; they have vaunted 
to us the liberty, the fpirit of equality, of Rome and Greece, 
and have forgotten that, in Sparta, an ariftocracy of thirty 
thoufand nobles held under a dreadful yoke two hundred thou- 
fand flaves ; that, to prevent the too great population of this 
kind of negroes, the Lacedemonian youth went out by night 
to hunt the Helotes like wild beafts ; that at Athens, that fanc- 
tuary of all liberty, there were four enflaved heads for one free ; 
that there was not a houfe where the defpotic rule of our Ame- 
rican colonies was not exercifed by thefe pretended democrats 
with a cruelty worthy of thofe tyrants; that of about four 
millions of fouls which peopled ancient Greece more than 
three millions were flaves; that the political and civil, in- 
equality of men was the o> ss of the people.and of the. le- 
iflators ; that it was confecrated by Lycurgus and Solon, 
profefied by Ariftotle and the divine Plato, by the generals 
and the ambaffadors of Athens, of Sparta, and of Rome, who, 
in Polybius, in Livy, and in Thucydides, {peak like the-am- 
baffadors of Attila and Genghiz-Khan. They have forgotten 
that, among the Romans, thefe fame manners, this fame de- 
{potifm, reigned in what they call the nobleft zra of the re- 
public; that this pretended republic, diverfified according to 
its epochs, was neverthelefs always an oligarchy compofed 
of an order of nobility and priefthood, almoft exclutive mafters 
of lands and employments, and of a plebeian mafs overbur- 
thened with ufury, not having four acres a head, and differing 
from their own daves merely in the right of chaftifing them, 


in felling their own votes, and in going to attain decrepitude 
or perifh beneath the rod of the centurions in the flavery of 
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camps-and military rapines; that in thefe pretended ftates of 
equality and liberty all the political rights were concentred in 
the hands of the lazy and faétious inhabitants of the metro 
polis, who, in the allies and affociates, a beheld tributaries. 


Yes, the more! have ftudied antiquity and its governments fo 
vaunted, the more I have conceived that thofe of the Mam- 
louks of Egypt and the dey of Algiers differ not effentially 
from thofe of Sparta and of Rome; and that nothing was 
wanted to thefe Grecks and Romans,:fo much extolled, but 
the name of Huns and Vandals, in order to retrace in our minds 
all the charaéters of the latter. Eternal wars, flaughters of 
prifoners, maflacres of women and children, perfidies, interior 
factions, domeftic tyranny, and foreign opprefhion ; behold the 
picture of Greece and Italy curing five hundred years, fuch 
as we find it,in Thucydides, Polybius, and Livy. Hardly 
swas the.war (the only juft and honourable. war) againft 
Xerxes finifhed, when the. infolent vexations of Athens on the 
fea began; then the horrible war of Peloponnefus ; then that 
of the Thebans ; then thofe of Alexander and his fucceffors ; 
then thofe of the Romans, without the foul once finding itfelf 
able to repofe in peace for half a generation.’ 


With this favourable quotation we fhall clofe ; adding only, 
that, though we cannot applaud the fpirit and tendency of the 
prefent work, we have not forgotten the fatisfaction which 

we received from this author’s travels in the Eatft. 





Voyage de Dimo et Nicolo Stephanopoli en Gréce pendant les 
Annes V. et VI. (1797 et 1798 v. ft.) d apres deux Miffions, 
dont l'une du Gouvernement Frangaife, et Pautre du Général 
en Chef Buonaparte. Rédigé par un des Profeffeurs du Pry- 
tree, avec Plans et Vues levés fur les Lieux. Paris. 1800. 


Travels of Dimo and Nicolo Stephanopoli in Greece during the 
Years 1797.and 1798, in’ confequence of two Miffions, one 
rom the French Government, the other from General Buona- 

parte. Edited by one of the Profeffors of the Prytaneum, and 
accompanied with Plans and Views. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125. 


fewed. Imported by De Boffe. 


‘THAT the modern well-informed Grecians muft be beft 
acquainted with the fituation and prefent ftate of their own 
iflands requires no peculiar fagacity to determine. Dimo Ste- 
phanopoli (or ,perhaps his editor) contends that the moderns 
are little acquainted with thofe iflands which are the principal 
objects of curiofity, or with the antiquities ftill exifting in the 
countries which they vifit. Mr. Hawkins, whofe travels we 
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have reafon foon to expeét, may perhaps prove an’exception ‘to 
the imputation, as he was uncommonly diligent in inveftigating 
the different objeCis, and examining their fituation and circum- 
ftances. “The prefent travellers are of Grecian origin ; but 
‘Dimo, the elder,; was born in Corfica. His anceftors were 
Mainotes, inhabitants of the ancient Leuctrum, one of the 
fouthern promontories of Peloponnefus, and:fled to Corfica to 
efcape from Turkith tyranny. ‘I’hey retained, in this. sude 
ifland, their ancient purity and fimplicity, with fome. tafte for 
nature and fcience. Dimo,is faid to have made fome important 
difcoveries ; as that of the lemithocorton, a. fea-weed, which 
he found to be an anthelminthic; and the ufe, of oak-bark.as a 
fubftitute for galls in dyeing black, , We cannot fully appre- 
ciate the merit of either difcovery; but we haye lately had 
_oceafion to obferve, that.the latter will probably fail, and we 
can form no very favourable expeétation of the former: To 
procure a fupply of the lemithocorton, which. from. the: de- 
mand became fcarce in Corfica, was the. oftenfible obje@ of 
the firft voyage; but Dimo proceeded, only..a, httle way... In 
Dalmatia, he was attacked by the Sclavonians, and with diffi- 
culty efcaped to Ancona with his life. In the relation of thefe 
_ adventures, we do not perceive the fimple ftyle of the Mainote. 
If, on many occafions, the ‘ Redaéteur’ does not. himfelf fpeak, 
we think ‘the,.unaffected Arcadian ftrongly- tinéturedy with 
French ideas and French manners. The. great nation is al- 
ways obtruded on. our view ; and frequent {neers ,at. religion 
are interfperfed. : 

Nicolo, the nephew of Dimo, is exclufively ftyled in the 
narrative Stephanopoli. In reviewing the travels of, the. earl 
of Sandwich,,we remarked. thar, on :claflic ground, he had 
caught none ‘of the fire of an enthufiaft ofclaffic literature ; 
but Stephanopoli compenfates for the defe@ of ihis lordthip, 
and every {park foon blazes in a conflagration. . The, fecond 
miffion,. fuggeited and encouraged, by Buonaparte, was di- 
rected to the Morea; but it, was foon found that the Turkith 
power would prevent.the, execution of his plans. ‘Lhe trayel- 
lers therefore went.,to Gerigo, the ancient Cythera, and.to 
the fouthern parts of Peloponnefus, the country:of the.Mai- 
notes. It may befuppofed, that.to expand the flame of liberty 
through the Grecian iflands. was the great, defign of thefe 
Grzco-Corficans; but, before we follow their fteps, in. this 
attempt, we will fele& fome circumftances relating to Cy- 

_ thera, which has.been too often'.contidered.as a batren roc 
unintereflting to the claffical traveller. 

At Capfagli, the only tewn of Cerigo, about a quarter of 2 
Peague from the port, our travellers found a felf-taught philo- 
fopher, who, from the ancient Greek,authors, had, drawn .co- 
pious f{cientific information, and poffeffed fome ancient manu- 
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{cripts of value, particularly one of Plato; but he only ine 
dulged Dio with a tranfitory view of it. He more unkindly 
refufed every information refpecting the remaining monu- 
ments (many of which are fcarcely known) of Cerigo, parti- 
cularly thofe of the ancient city of Scandia, covered at prefent 


¢ 


by the earth, 


‘ If our ifland, added the ftranger, is overlooked by travel- 
lers, it is not without reafon. They believe, according to an 
apparently well-founded tradition, that it confifts only of bar- 
ren rocks. This miftake arifes from our anxiety to conceal 
the antiquities that we poffefs, le{t we fhould excite their envy ; 
- but, from you, nothing fhall be concealed. 

¢ The little church, which you obferve near the port, was 
built on the ruins of a temple which Paris raifed to Venus 
Urania, to obtain a favourable wind. Here the perfidious 

ueft was detained by bad weather with Helena fixteen days. 

his bafon, this fountain, are his works. Twice at this bale 
did the ungrateful wife of Menelaus wafh with her own hands 
the linen and tunics of her lover. ‘The well, which you ob- 
ferve at a fhort diftance, furnifhed the water neceffary for his 
fleet. Paris was cautious of invoking Venus Aphrodite; he 
had lately offended her—What then is the difference, accord- 
ing to your anceftors, between the two goddeffes of the name 
of Venus?f—When they adored Venus Aphrodite, they only 
followed the dictates of nature. At the entrance of the tem- 
ple they took the following oath: “I fwear never to forget 
that [ am a man, and to enjoy, with difcretion, whatever ma- 
“ ture has given to my difpofal.” This oath was received by 
the prieft, ;and was the pledge of love and happinefs. At the 
- entrance’ of the’ temple of Venus Urania, they fwore, on the 


contrary, to {cruple nothing for the gratification of their am- » 


- bition, The fortrefs which commands the port, was, for a 
long time, the afylum of thefe votaries. They were all bache- 
lors, and each enjoyed, with a favage pleafure, the difturbance 
of another’s happinefs. Enemies: of fenfual pleafure, they 
were acquainted only with war, and their antagonifts had no 
other defence than their wives or their miftreffes, whom they 
- carried off at pleafure, without refiftance. This condué& at 
~ laft opened their eyes. They faw that no Divinity could autho- 


rife butchery; that they were only the infiruments of fome agents 


intercfted in arming one half of an armed nation againfi ans 
other. . 

‘ Do you know, afked the commiffary, any other par- 
ticulars of Helen? The city of Troy, added the fage, ought 
“not to have been burned. Priam only was culpable. He 
had feen Helena at the court of Sparta when ten years old, 


and, after having affigned her to the fage Menelaus, at his re- 
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‘urn conftantly {poke of her beauty to the youthful Paris. 
The prince’s imagination caught the flame, and‘he was un- 
able to refift his paffion. The Grecians pufhed their ven- 
geance too far; but Menelaus fhowed an unufual example of 
moderation. Full of a juft refentment, he confined the faithe . 
lefs wife, who had difhenourdd him, in a feparate apartment, 
where he went’each day with an intention of punifhing her: 
at the fight of her charms, however, the poignard dropped from 
his hand, and he condemned her only, on every feftival, to 
appear in a carriage wholly black, and to be attended by Tro- 
jan women, whofe prefence inteffantly reproached her with 
the ruin of their country.’ 





We have felected this paffage for various reafons: one is, 
that we have already hinted at the perpetual recurrence of 
French interpolations. The ftory of Priam having feen He- 
len at ten years of age; and of hier charms, at that of fifty, difs 
arming Menelaus,; are idle legends, wholly inconfiftent with 
} the Trojan ftory, and with the beft information from hiftory, 
that of Herodotus. What relates to each Venus is more cu- 
rious, and points out the fource of an early worfhip and of a 
divinity more refpeétable than the paramour of Mars: This 
divinity is Nature herfelf, the mufe whom Lucretius invokes, 
by whom 
‘ Genus omne animantum 
Concipitur ;’, 
who is equally an inhabitant of fea and land, as in each ele~ 
ment equally proliferous. Such was the Venus of antiquity, 
which might be fupported by various other cireumftances, were 
this the place for fuch difqutfitions. 
To proceed from Cerigo to Peloponnefus was, though a 
fhort, a dangerous navigation; and it was thought advifeable 
to pafs from Capfagli on the fouth-eaft to the northern point 
of the ifland. Certgo is undoubtedly rocky, but the valléys 
are fruitful and afford plenty of game. Here Stephanopoli 
felt the power of the guardian goddefs,—for, coming from a 
church, he met a young beauty who at once captivated him, 
and offered, with little ceremony, to marry him, feemingly 
without his having thought of marriage. Lwueretia, at the age 
.of fixteen, is a. furprifing young lady. She is a republican, 
acquainted with the victories in Italy, with the names of the 
French generals, a deift, alhmoft an atheift, and in love—a 
warm inhabitant of Cythera. The prieft had told her that 
honour was not fafe among the French ; and, having found a 
Frenchman, fhe was eager to fulfil bis prophecy. : 
Inthe middle of the ifland is a high hill, which commands 
the whole, with the adjoining fea. Bere our traveller found. : 
columns, infcriptions, &c. in ruins. One folitary hermit, the | 
Arp. Vor, XXVIII, New Arr. 2 N . 
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‘fad hiftorian of the penfive’ hill, remains. To one family the 

office of watching thefe remains, of fupplying the decaying 

trees of the four arcades, is intrufted; the eldeft fon inhefits 

the eftates of the family, and is configned to celibacy for thofe 

purpofes ; but, if there be only one fon, he may wag! 5 Stepha- 
t 


nopoli is fo warm an enthutiaft in the caufe of love, that we dif- 
truft his fidelity; and the form of the letters fhows no very high 
antiquity. The infcription which he fuppofes to have ‘flood 
over the portal, KAPAIQN @EPAIEIA, the ‘ Cure of Hearts,” 
expreffes a modern idea in modern letters. ‘The engraving of 
two lovers offering the turtle-doves to Venus, who is crown- 
ing them witha eeu wreath, is in a good ftyle and correctly 
antique ; but the arpre infcription, though lefs modern 
than that juft quoted, is fufpicious: N“C. A®@. OC. KPA. 
KQ'N KAI HMANTOC K"MOYT, which our author interprets, 
Naos "Agpodirys @eas, Kupora Kubepeswy xaos wavros Kocuou, the 
temple of the goddefs Venus, miftrefs of the Cythereans and 
of the whole world.—The fhort defcription of Cythera, from 
one of the inhabitants, appears more faithful: we will there- 


fore tranflate it. 


¢ Though a great part of Cerigo is covered with flints and 
rocks, it fell contains much land proper for agriculture. In the 
fpring, when the rains abound, we collect a fufficient quan- 
tity of wheat and barley for the fuftenance of the inhabitants. 
The vines are not very numerous, but they produce an excel- 
lent, dry, generous red wine, refembling the Afciuto in the 
environs of Rome. Around thefe vines, and in the fields, are 
a large number of mulberry-trees, which feed the fwarms of 
filk-worms that furnifh the chief production of the ifland, 
The filk is manufactured by the women. On the north of 
the ifland olives abound, whofe oil is not inferior to that of 
France. From the mountains flow ftreams fufficiently ftrong. 
to turn water-mills, at every feafon. On every fide, next the 
fea, are rocky cliffs, which, however, fheltcr partridges, wood- 
cocks, and particularly turtle-doves, the favourites of love. 
In the internal parts are fcattered gardens, where the moft ex- 
quifite fruits and flowers abound. The men are more hofpi- 
table, and the women more mild and amiable, than thofe of 


any other part of Greece.’ — 


The voyage from Cerigo to Maina was highly dangerous ; 
and the republican prayer of Dimo to God, ‘ whom the 
friends of liberty never implore in vain,’ and who ‘ cannot 
behald with indifference the envoy of Buonaparte,’ is remark- 
able. Perhaps he thought it more fo, that the ftorm fhould 


ftill continue four hours longer. The commiffioners, how- 


ever, arrived at the Morea; and their obje&t was now de. 


veloped. It was to excite the inhabitants againft the Turks ;’ 
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to bring on a war, of which the French were to take advan- 
tage, and conquer the country. This was the facred caufe, 
in which heaven was to interfere and affift! In this way was 
me | to be obtained, or rather a change of matters only ; 


and for this the country was to be deluged in blood! We 
mean not to plead the caufe of tyranny, or to with for a con- 
tinuance of the flavery of Greece; but can rejoice that it has 
efcaped a deliverance, the nature of which Holland and ~ 
Switzerland can beft explain. 

The bey of this country is ufually a Mainote, but the late 
officer had been difplaced as too favourable to the new doc- 
trines, and our commiffioners were direéted to this ex-bey, 
who had fent his fon to Italy to offer his fervices to Buona- 
parte, in this ‘ facred duty’ of infurrection. The deputies, 
whofe fteps had been watched by the Turks, very narrowly 
efcaped, and reached, almoft.miraculoufly, the ex-bey’s habi- 
tation in fafety.. Here Stephanopoli recounted the victories of 
Buonaparte in Italy, in the heroic ftyle of a Frenchman of the 
new {chool ; and the bey related the horrible maffacres com- 
mitted on the Albanian Turks by count Orloff. They are 
the epifodes in this new epic, on which we cannot enlarge. 

The ruins. of this diftri€t, terminated by the promontory » 
Tenarus, at prefent Cape Matapan, are chiefly thote of the 
ancient Gythium, near which is the iflang Cranae; the mo- 
dern names are Palzopolis and Marathonice. Many remains 
of art occur in thefe ruins; among the reft, a flatue, deno- 
minated, without the flighteft reafon, ‘ Liberty.” The in- 
{cription at leaft is modern, Num 4 Oavatos ; and the flatue more 
probably reprefents Victory. All the infcriptions are in the 
fame modern letters, and fome of them in modern Greek. 
The remains, however, are probably of a remote zra, though 
the infcriptions are of a much later date. The city of Gy-_ 
thium, from the extent of its ruins, feems to have been twelve 
miles in circumference. Two ftatues, thofe of Diana and 
Arion, or Apollo, feem to be of the pureft ages of Grecian 
{culpture ; but the infcriptions are in modern Greek. 

The cuftoms of the Mainotes, a fimple unaffected race, are 
detailed at length. Thefe, however, we’cannot follow. De- 
legates from F ferent parts of Greece arrived, and conferred 
with Dimo. They demanded only fix thoufand men to con- 

uer the whole of ee but they alfo required that the fair 
ex and religion fhould be refpe€ted, and ne Greek difarmed ; 
propofals that Buonaparte probably would not have been will- 


‘ing to adopt, if the Egyptian expedition had not turned his 


thoughts to another quarter. | 
_ Phe commiffioners, on their return, were caft away on Cee 
ipo near Potamos, and at laft gained a port in a defert part 
of Arcadia. The language and the poetry of modern Greece 
2N2 : , 
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offer fome pleafing fybjeéts of contemplation, and the advert 
tures of the travellers, on their return, are interefting. Some 
notice is taken of the manners, the monuments, and the habi- 
tations of the Arcadians, who feem to preferve the beauty, 
the {trength, the elegance, and the fimplicity of the ancient: 
Greeks. F 
-From Arcadia they proceeded to Zanté, and thence to the 
port of Guifcardo, to the north-eaft of Cephalonia (near 
which, was the ancient city of Samos), and to Corfu. There 
Dimo left Stephanopoli, and repaired to Venice, Milan, and 
Paris, where he gave Buonaparte an account of his miffion. 
The different memoirs on the {tate of Greece and its iflands, 
* and on the Ottoman power, are highly interefting. 
_, The Pieces Juftificatives at the end may be ftyled, in Eng- 
lith, the Vouchers. Among other pieces we tind the report of 
the French academicians. on Dimo’s two memoirs. refpe@ting 
the method of ufimg oak bark for dyeing black, and on the le- 
mithgcorton as an anthelminthic. ‘Dimo’s various adventures 
in this voyage, in Italian hexameters, conclude the fecond vo- 
lume of this very pleafing work. The volumes are illuftrated 
by various engravings of the ancient remains, and a very pic- 
- turefgue view of the hill on which the Temple of Venus ftood, 
with its ruins, drawn by Stephanopoli. Some other views of in- 
ferior merit are {ubjoined ; but we regret the deficiency of a map. 





Ee dix-huit Brumaire, ou Tableau des Evénemens qui ont amenée 
“cette Fournte ; des Moyens fecrets par lefquels elle a@ été pré- 
“parée; des Faits qui l’ont accompagnée, et des Réfultats 

quelle doit avoir; auquel on a ajouté des Anecdotes fur les 
‘principaux Perfonnages qui etoient en Place; et les Pieces 


jupiificatives, Bc. Sve. Paris. 1799. 


The eighteenth Brumaire (8th of November) ; or Sketch of the 
Events which produced the Revolution of that-Day, the fe- 
cret Meafures by which it was prepared, the FadfS which ac- 

_ companied it, and the Confequences likely to refult from it; to 
which are added Anecdotes of the princtpal Charaéters con- 
cerned, 0 nF ifcatan fic. Sve. 6s. fewed. Ime 

_ ported by De Boffe. 


~JREVOLUTIONS and conftitutions have fucceeded each 
other with fuch rapidity in France for the laft ten years, that 
a large volume may be produced in each year, with a fufh- 
cient degree of plaufible reafoning on every preceding a& of 
the vane avo and on the neceffity of the laft change effected 
by the turbulent difpofition and intriguing temper of the French. 
The defegts in the conftitution of the third year were obvious 
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to every one: the impoffibility of maintaining union among 
the pentarchs was evident almoft to intuition ;.and various 
proofs appeared of a bad organifation, which muft either have 
given way to the firlt well-planned confpiracy, or have ex- 
pofed France to the fuccefsful inroads of the coalefced powers. 
The faults in this conftitution are well developed in the work 
before us; but it affords no novelty to the Englith ,neader. 
Every thing had been anticipated by writers on this fide of the 
water, though the precife manner in which the revolutionary 
leaders would ftrike the fatal blow could not have been fores 
feen. It is evident, from the ftate of parties in France, an@ 
the declaration of Buonaparte, that Paris, before his arrival, 
was filled with intrigue: many were defirous of fharing the 
fovereign power, and the weaknefs of the rulers was notorious; 
The jacobins feem to have been the moft forward in their 
plans; but the arrival of Buonaparte difconcerted their mea- 
{ures ; and, as he had it in his power to hold the balance bes 
tween contending factions, the preponderance of his abilities; 
and the fplendor of his name, gave a decided fuperiority to the 
party with which he was inclined to affociate. 

here was little need of intrigue on his part. It was not 
neceflary for him to lay an extenfive plan, or to feek for agents 
to fill up the fubordinate parts. Every thing was prepared to 
his hands. His former comrades in victory naturally fell into 
the ranks which common prudence would affign to them ; and 
the moving powers in the two councils, either from prudence 
or affeCtion, gave to him the arrangement,of the parts in 
which they were to. appear. The members of the directory; 


at this crifis, ought to have arrefted Buonaparte, and inftis - 


tuted an inquiry into his conduct for leaving the army in 
Egypt. As they had not courage to adopt this decifive mea- 
fure, their ruin was inevitable. The events of the.day which 
overthrew the government are related in the manner in which 
we have feen them in every periodical paper. The confpi- 
rators had very little trouble. The removal of the councils to 


St. Cloud, and the appointment of Buonaparte to the com- 


mand of the forces, decided the fate of the conftitution. The 
fubordinate events might have happened differently ; but the 
power of the nation was at that moment in the hands of the 
ufurper. Tlie attack of Buonaparte in the council, in which 
his appearance was without doubt illegal, favoured his views, 
andl formed a plaufible pretext for driving from their feats all 
the members of the deliberative body ; but, had he been 
heard with temper, the direGtors muft equally Have Jaid down 
their powers, the refractory members would as eafily have 
beennfeifed, and the committee for framing a new conftitution 
would have been appointed... Iu ¢hort, the total incapacity of 
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the directors, manifefted by the ill fuccefs of the campaign in 
Italy, and the tumults in the interior, had alienated the French 
from the conftitution of the third year; and their volatile dif- 
pofition eagerly induced the hero, whofe exploits were the 
theme of univerfal admiration, to terminate, if poffible, the 
horrors of revolution. 

If we coatider the greatnefs.of the event, the change from 
a republican to a monarchical form of government, there is 
lefs to excite attention in this hiftory than in the inferior 
changes of the French adminiftration. Every at was per- 
formed with great facility. The confpirators took their feats, 
iffued their orders, feifed the refractory, and were obeyed with 
as much fubmiffion as if their power had been confolidated by 
the experience of ages. The chief feature in the revolution 
is the greatnefs of mind in the prime mover, who defpifed the 
fanguinary meafures of his predeceffors in power, and conci- 
liated his enemies by aéts of moderation and clemency. Whe- 
ther he will be able to give peace to his country, and with it 
to fecure to his fellow-citizens the enjoyment of rational li- 
berty, time muft difcover. Our author’s expectations are 
fanguine ; but he clofes his remarks juft as the new conftitu- 
tion makes its appearance; and it is printed at the end of the 
work in the fame form in which it has frequently been given 
to the public. 

On this conftitution we need to caft a glance only to con- 
vince ourfelves that it muft follow the fate of its predeceffors. 
It is not dettined for a long duration. It vefts the firft conful 
with fuch power as may enable him to meet the efforts of all 
the fovereigns of Europe againft his country. Perhaps it may 
laft, notwithftanding its dees, to the end of the firft conful- 
fhip ; but it requires the abilities and the influence of the pre- 
fent conful to preferve the machine in a€tion. On his fall, the 
difcordancy of the parts will be feen; and either a new ftate 
of anarchy will arife, or monarchy will be reftored, without the 
appearance of the prefent reftraints. In faét, no monarch in 
Europe can be faid to enjoy fo defpotic a power as Buonaparte ; 
and on his character feem to depend the future deftinies of 
France, Will he be a Wathington or a Cromwell? The 
queflion is interefting ; and many traits in his character might 
lead us to entertain a favourable opinion of him ; yet they are 
balanced by others of fuch a nature as to render the decifion 
difficult. 

The political remarks of this writer do not manifeft any 

reat depth of thought. It is fufficient to obferve that he de- 
fends the privilege of the executive power to propofe laws, 
and confequently leaves the improvements of fociety and of 
the country in the breaft of the firft magiftrate. Such a pr 
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vilege may be neceffary in a country where the people have 
fhown their incapacity for the proper difcuffion of queftions 
of government; but it is totally incompatible with liberty: 





4. 


Reife von Amfterdam iiber Madrid und Cadiz nach ‘Genua, 
in den Fahren1797 und 1798. Von Chriftian Auguft Fifcher. 
Berlin. 1799. 


Journey from Amfterdam by Madrid and Cadiz to Genoa, in 
the Years 1797 and 1798. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Imported 
by Efcher. 


"THE German traveller vifited Spain with the view of ob- 
taining an intimate acquaintance with the nature of the coun- 
try and the manners of its inhabitants ; and he prefents to us 
his work as a fupplement and notes to the defcription, on a 
more enlarged plan, by Bourgoing. In this point of view it is 
admirably performed ; and we obferve throughout the impar- 
tiality, prolixity, and deep thought of the German chara¢ter. 
In the firft feven letters, we have a narrative of the writer’s 
voyage from Amfterdam to Bourdeaux, In his next letter we 
find a good account of the Gafcon character, and the nature 
of the wine-trade at Bourdeaux. He afterwards enters fully 
into the nature of the government of Bifcay, and defcribes 
with accuracy the manners and language of the inhabitants. 
* Bifcay, as is well known, is not a fubjedt province, but 
merely a province under the protection of Spain; and the 

-union of a ftrip of land under fuch a republican form with 
fuch a monarchy is a ftrange anomaly in the political world, 
Unlimited as may be the power of the kings of Spain in their 
other provinces, in Bifcay they retain only the appearance of 
refpect. Here are no garrifons, cuftoms, ftamp-office, ex- 
cife, or donatives, Bifcay is under its own government; and 
if the inhabitants out of complaifance have admitted a corre- 
gidor, and a commiffary of marine, the royal command is ot 
no value without the fanétion of their own magiftrates. At 
the fame time it muft be confeffed that the privileges of the 
province, and rhe acts of royal power, are in a ftate of per- 
petual warfare, and that the ‘Sa are not always victorious. 
The Bifcayans, in general, call themfelves Hidalgos, or noble- 
men. In Bifcay alone, they fay, are the remains of the old 
Cantabrian nobility, unadulterated by Moorifh or foreign 
blood. Even the king, it is faid, is not fo noble as a Bif- 
cayan. The pooreft labourer, the richeft majors, are in this 
refpedt upon a level; and though the adminittration of the 
country is in the hands of the latter, it is renewed every year 
by the majority of the parithes. 
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¢ For the government of the country, every year, at Chrifte 
mas,. the foliowing elections are made. ‘The eight regidors, 
on whom at each time the right of fuffrage refts, choofe their 
fucceffors, who eleé& the alcaides and other officers. All thefe 
offices muft be performed gratuitoufly, though the regidors and 
alcaides enjoy fome privileges from the farming of the wine 
monopoly, which fubjects the farmer to a certam tax. - The 
alcaide gains {till more by proceffés of law, as it is the gene- 
ral cuftom to make him a prefent. It is alfo to be obferved, 
that the pleadings before the alcaide are carried on by word of 
mouth ; before the corregidor only by writing : before the lat- 
ter civil caufes only are tried, and criminal caufes before the 
former. Taxes are fcarcely known, as the people are only 
fubjeéted to a moderate land-tax, befides a voluntary contri- 
bution to the hofpitals, and are entirely free from excife, poll- 
tax, &c.’ With all thefe fuppofed advantages, Bilbao is not 
fuited to a liberal and cultivated mind. The manners of the 
inhabitants are {tiff and formal; and they have the ufual bad 
qualities of a provincial town, which, in a little Spanifh town, 
are flill more infupportable. , 

From Bilbao our author repaired to Madrid ; in the defcrip- 
tion of which place, and of the manners of its inhabitants, he 
exerts his talents. From Spain he proceeded to Portugal. 
Speaking of the incidents of his tour on the borders of the two 
kingdoms, he makes a remark on the behaviour of Britifh 
officers, fo unfavourable to their general character, that we 
tranfcribe it merely to prevent fuch infinuations from gainin 
ground on the continent. ¢ A confequence of the vicinity i 
Badajoz, which muft ceafe with the war, is the frequency of 
defertion from the Englith regiments at Lifbon. It is well 
known that, in the beginning of the year 1796, Great-Bri- 
tain took into its pay feveral regiments, compofed of emi- 
grants and Germans, falfely called Swifs. Thefe regiments 
were tranfported out of the empire, by the way of Triefte, 
Ancona, and Civita Vecchia, to Corfica, and, on the eva- 
cuation of Corfica, by Gibraltar to Lifbon, The defertions 
could not, perhaps, take place, if they were not affifted by 
the Portuguefe. The common people point out to the de- 
ferters the paths over the mountains, and the guards at Elyas 
permit them to pafs without moleftation into Spain, or, if 
they are muficians or mechanics, take them into their own 
fervice. Many individuals of this defcription were at Elvas, 
when the Englifia obtained an order for their furrender ; but 
they were forwarded ‘immediately with recommendations to 
Badajoz, where they were again taken into the fervice. ‘It is 
no wonder that the deferters go off ten and twenty at a time. 
The regiments chiefly confifted of. vagabonds, or perfons in 
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diftrefs, who were deceived: both parties fought freedom, 
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though from different grounds; but all complain of the inzuy 
man tyrannical treatment which they receive from the Englith 
officers. As thefe deferters come in general in very-bad cir- 
cumftances, a recruiting officer of the Wallcon me from 


Madrid refides here,. that thofe who are fit for fervice may, 
with lefs trouble and expenfe, be again reduced to flavery.’ 
To thofe who have compared the difcipline of a regiment in 
Germany with that of one.in England, it may feem ftrange 
that a German fhould exclaim againft the inhumanity of Bri- 
tifh officers.. © 

Our author purfued his route to Cadiz, thence to Barcelona, 
of which he gives a good defcription; and at Hieres he eme 
barked for Genoa. Rien his tour he had an opportunity of 
forming a true eftimate of tlie inconveniences to which a tra- 
veller muft fubmit who choofes this much neglected country 
for the fcene of his obfervations; and at the end of his letrers 


_he gives in an appendix many ufeful directions for fuch as are’ 


preparing for a fimilar journey. The work is better adapted 
to the tafte of a German than to that of an Englith reader, 





De Pneumonia Typhode five Nervofa, adnexis hujus Morbi 
Hiftoriis, Au€tore Ludovico Chriftoph. Guliel. Cappel, M. D. 
Gottingen. 1799. , 


Dr. Cappel’s Effay on the Putrid or Nervous Peripneumony, 
| with Cafes annexed. 


DISEASES of the fame organ, fo different in their nature 
and treatment as the inflammatory and putrid peripneumony, 
deferve greater attention in their diagnoftics than they have 
yet received. ‘The latter is, indeed, a difeafe fo rare, as to 
eal fcarcely engaged the attention of fyftematic authors, or 
of nofologifts; yet, fince the fatality of the malignant fore 
throat has fixed the views of practitioners on local inflamma- 
tion, attended with putrid fever, they thould have carried their 
views farther. If they had, they would have found every va- 
riety of inflammation attended with afthenic fever, greatly dif- 
fering, therefore, from the ufual difeafe. Nofology then, it 
may be contended, is ufelefs ; but, in reality, the conduct of 
siofologilts has been rafh and erroneous: they have arranged 
difeafes from a fymptom, or from the organ affected, without 
attending to the original diforder. TThofe, for inftance, who 
jiad feen an inflammatory peripneumony, would not be lon 
at a lofs to difcover, that the putrid fpecies was a different uit 
order, notwithftanding the pgin of the fide, the cough, and 
difficulty of breathing (expert: loquimur). In this difeafe, the 
countenance is funk,. the eyes wander, the pulfe is very weak 
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and rapid. Should the practitioner be, for a moment, inat- 
tentive, the firft ounce of blood drawn will correét his error ; 
for faintnefs and irreparable debility follow. It may be afked, 
. then, would thé nofologift feparate, in his arrangement, in- 
flammations of the fame organ? He fhould certainly feparate 
two diftinét difeafes ; and, when this diftin&tion is once efta- 
bhithed, confiderable utility will refult from it. 

The complaint, which is the fubject of the prefent volume, 
is the putrid peripneumony, which Dr. Cappel obferved in 
M. Frank’s inftitution at Vienna. The author apologifes for 
his youth and inexperience; but the difeafe is well defcribed, 
and the remarks are in general proper. He has too con- 
fidently decided upon the merits of different nofological fy 
ftems, and has inconfiftently preferred Brown, who gives pe- 
ripneumony as the example of treating inflammatory difeafes, 
without a hint, that it may occafronally be attended with pu- 
trid fever. In the enumeration of fyftems of nofology, he 
might have mentioned Dr. Cullen, who has not, however, 
provided for the prefent difeafe; and he ought to have pre- 
ferred Selle’s arrangement ; the only fyftem which admits the 
putrid inflammations in a feparate order. 

Dr. Cappel properly diftinguifhes the difeafe from true 
peripneumony ; but we wifh that he had colleéted the fym- 
_ptoms ufually obferved in well-drawn hiftories, of the dif- 

eafe. From the cafes annexed, there appears fome effential. 
difference between his epidemic, and thofe defcribed by other 
authors. That which he defcribes approaches nearer to the 
aftric fevers of the continental phyficians, refembling what 
we call dz/ious. 

The remedies which are injurious in this fever are bleed- 
ing, even topically, with leeches or cupping-glaffes, and 
purges. Though there were evidently marks of bilious faburra 
in the beginning of the fever, purgatives were injurious. In 
the early ftages, however, they feem to have been of fervice ; 
but, if carried to any‘ great extent, or employed in any degree 
in the later periods, they muft be pernicious. 

Among the external remedies, Dr. Cappel reckons warth 
cataplafms, warm pediluvia, tepid baths and vapours, volatile 
liniment, finapifms, and blifters. Internally he recommends 
feneka, kermes mineral, emetics, camphor, mufk, mercury, 
bark, opium, &c. 

It appears highly probable that emetics will be of fervice ; 
and, in the firft ftage, they muft be beneficial. To this pe- 
riod, however, they ought to be confined; and, on this ac-* 
count, the kermes mineral and the feneka are doubtful reme- 
thes, fince they may prove in tle later periods emetic or pur- 
gative, and he of courfe injurious ; for the debility comes on 
rapidly. Of mercury our author.has no experience. He co- 
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pies from others, who have recommended calomel with opium ; 
but it is not certain that they fpeak of the putrid peripneu- 
mony. Bark, it would appear, is a medicine of doubtful ef- 
ficacy, as it impedes refpiration, and checks expectoration. 
But, in a difeafe fo violent and fatal, common rules cannot be 
obferved; nor is there time to wait for the ufual folution of the 
difeafe by expeCtoration. If the patient’s ftrength be not fup- 
ported by active remedies, the time will foon arrive, when 
none will be admiffible. Bark, therefore, may be occafionally 
tried; and it has been fometimes, we think, ufeful. The 
principal remedy is camphor ; and, directed by means of opium 
and warm diaphoretics to the fkin, it is of great fervice. 
Sweating muft be prevented; and the warm diapnoé, recom- 
mended in the plague by Chenot, is alone neceffary.. Wine, 
in proportions depending on the circumftances, forms a part 
of this plan. 

On the whole, this work is highly refpe&table. Our author 
fhows an extent of reading, which difplays great ra ee 


and an accuracy of diftinétion, which equally manifefts obs 


fervation and judgement. In fome refpects he has been too 
hafty; and, from the predilections of his tutor, M. Frank, 
he feems too partial to Dr. Brown’s fyftem, which he does not 
appear fully to comprehend. 





‘Olai Gerhardi Tychfen, Univerfitatis Roftochienfis Senioris Scr. 
Duci Regn. Mecklenberg. et Confilis Aule; LL. O. O. 
P.P.O. Biblioth. et Mufei Prafed. et variorum exterarum 
Academiarum ac Societatum Sodalis; de Cuneatis Infcrip- 
tionibus Perfepolitanis, Lucubratio. 4to. Roftoch. 


An Effay by Tychfen, on the cuneated or arrow-headed Infcrip- 
tions at Perfepolis; with two Plates. 


AT the foot of a lofty mountain which bounds the exten- 
five plain of Merdaiht, about a day’s journey from the cit 
of Shiraz, in Perfia, the ruins of a magnificent edifice sttradt 
the notice and admiration of every traveller. This venerable 
pile has for fome centuries heen called the TZokht-i-Femfheid, 
or * Throne of Femfheid’ (one of the earlieft Perfian mon- 
archs) and Chehlminar, ‘ The Forty Columns,’ although there 
are fcarcely twenty which the hand of time has not proftrated, 
The plain, in front of thefe ruins, was once covered with 
the houfes of a moft flourifhing and populous city, the cele- 
brated capital of the empire in remote ages, and, even inthe 
tenth’ and eleventh centuries of the Chriftian zra, the refi- 
dence of thofe princes who ruled the fouthern provinces of 
Pérfia. By what name this city was diftinguifhed among the 
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natives, before the invafion of the country by the Moham- 
medans, has not yet been difcovered; but the moft ancient 
Arabic and’Perfian manufcripts with which we are acquaint- 
ed, agree in calling it J/fekhar. | 
Of the city, however, no veftiges remain; even its very 
ruins have perifhed: but of the ftupendous edifice fituated at 
the foot of the mountain, fo much has ftill refitted the injuries 
of time and of men, that its original plan may be nearly af- 
certained, and fome idea formed of its ancient magnificence. 
On the portals and the walls of fome quadrangular aparts 
ments, fuch a multiplicity of figures are {culptured in relief, 
that, according to the teflimony of Le Bruyn, an ingenious 
painter, who has publifhed an. account of thofe ruins, it 
would require no common dexterity to make dfawings of 
them all in the fpace of feveral months. But that which has 
engaged the attention of antiquaries in the higheft degree, is 
the extraordinary character of the infcriptions, which have 
hitherto baffied the {kill of thofe who are moft expert in deci+ 
phering ancient writings. Thefe charaCers are tiyled by the 
French nail-headed ((caradéres a clous); and we may call 
them arrow-headed. ‘The learned Sir William: Jones * de- 
fcribed them as ‘ regular variations and compotitions of a 
ftraight line and an angular figure, like the head of a javelin ; 
or a leaf (to ufe the language of botanifts) hearted and lanced.’ 
This charaéter may, indeed, be reckoned peculiar to thefe 
ruims, being only found on the marbles, or on gems dug up 
there. ‘The difficulty of explanation, and the hopes of afcer- 
taining the hiftory of this ancient city, which moft writers 
fuppofe to be the Perfepolis of the Greek hiftorians, induced 
profeffor Tychfen, of Roftock, celebrated for his knowledge 
of oriental antiquities and languages, to employ himfelf in ar- 
ranging thefe characters into. an alphabetical fyftem, which he 
_has prefented to the reader as a frontifpiece of the work be- 
fore us. After noticing the diverfity of opinions on the fub- 
jet of thofe monuments of other days, our author endea- 
vours to prove, that the Perfepolis, or capital of Perfia, men- 
tioned by’ Diodorus Siculus, was rather the ancient Sufa than 
Iftakhar or Chehlminar ; and that, as the palace of Perfepo- 
lis, according to Quintus Curtius and Arrian, was chiefi 
built of cedar, and deftroyed by fire, the ruins at Chehlminar 
muft neceffarily be thofe of fome other edifice. From Franck- 
lin, Niebuhr, &c. he collects various remarks to fhow that 
no veftiges of conflagration can be difcovered, and that time, 
affifted by the barbarifm of the Moflemin, has been the prin- 
cipal dilapidator of this pile. ‘ 
He affirms that no writer, who flourifhed before the time of 
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Alexander, has noticed either the multiplicity of infages fculp- 
tured on the walls, or the extraordinary infcriptions in the ar- 
row-headed charaéters. On the contrary, Strabo and Arrian 
mention the fhort Greco-Perfick epitaphs or epigraphs, in the 
tombs of Cyrus the Firft, and of Darius Hyttafpes. 

Where the Perfepolis of claffic hiftory was fituated, and 
what was its original Perfian name, Mr. ‘Tychfen thinks un- 
decided points. He conceives the Elymais or »5»y Elam of 
Scripture (Maccab. vi. 9.) to. be a corruption of 4:/an or 
4iran, the general name of Perfia, or the countries fituated 
between the -Oxus and Indus, and alfo between the Euphrates 
and the Perfian Gulf. 

In fhort, he finds it probable that the arrow-headed infcrip- 
tions are of the time when the Arfacides governed that 
country, and that the palace, amidft whofe ruins they exift, 
was built by thofe princes who fucceeded Alexander, 

An analyfis of the alphabet, by means of which our author 
endeavours to explain thefe infcriptions, follows ; but we fhall 
haften to the infcriptions themfelves, and prefent them to the 
reader, obferving that they are taken from Niebuhr, the moft 
accurate and faithful-of modern travellers, and given in lines 
correfponding to his engravings. 


I. 
Osch patscha osth AKSAK  eal- 
Is (eft) monarcha is AKSAK mag- 
2. ¢€ osch AKSAK osch AKSAK 4- 
nus, is akfak is akfak per- 
cha 1. malkeyusch osch AKs- 
fectus et rex. is Akse 
4 AK yka, oiia ~ yoaichaschak. 
ak divus pius heros admirabilis. 


vus pius heros adimirabilis excel- 
k. ai i ual ? aduchush. 
lens potens et ftrenuus et bonus. 


Il. 
1. Malkeusch osch §AKSAK 
Rex is AKSAK 

2. eale oscth AKSAK osch — A- 

magnus’ is aksak is a- 
3. KSAK- acha i osth AKSAK 

ksak perfectus et is aksak, 

4. Mytucha i  aaschideo yh 

cenens et immortalis di- 
oa” ae - yodichaschak y- 
6. 


From M. ae analyfis of thefe ftrange words, it ap- 
as preffed into his fervice a variety of lan- 


pears that he 
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guages ; but the refult of his combinations will not much ifs 
tereft the antiquary.. Thefe infcriptions contain fomething of 
Greek, Arabic, Zend, Pehlavi, Armenian, &c. and this con-— 
fufion of languages produces nothing more than the dull and 
fulfome repetition of the praifes of Akfak (Arfaces). 

We fhall not be hafty in condemning ; but we fear that 
much time and ingenuity have been employed in vain ; yet 1t 
is only by fuch labours of learned men that we can ever expect 
to obtain the true objeé of antiquarian purfuit—hiftoric truth. 
In the mean time, it is not probable that any zealous orien-_ 
_talift will be mduced by the profeffor’s arguments to ftrike off 
from the pillars in queftion thofe centuries of antiquity which 
he was fond of piling on them, while he regarded them as the 
ruins of Perfepolis. 





Philofophie iiber ‘die Leiden der Menfchheit, eine Lefebuch fir 
Glichlicke und Unglichlicke fpeculativen und populairen in- 
halts; heraufgegeben von Karl Heinrich Heydenreich. 
Leiplig. 3 Vols. 8v0. 1799. 


Philofophy of the Paffions of Mankind; a Treatife, both fpecu- 
lative and praétical, for the Happy and Unhappy. 3 Vols. 
105. 6d. Boards. Imported by Eicher. 


THE philofophy of human paffions is an. attraétive title; 
and the fource of evil, which has excited fo many difputes in 
the theological world, affords fufficient materials for the theory 
of the paffions. Man, from his nature, finds a continual 
confli& within himfelf; his fenfual paffions drawing him 
down to the animal, his reafon raifing him to the fpiritual ex- 
iftence. That he may, in fuch a fituation, poffefs true peace 
of mind, the paffions muft be brought into fubjeétion to the 
fpirit ; and this peace of mind, which paffeth all underftand- 
ing, it isthe obje&t of this philofophy to inculcate. In the 
purfuit we have not met with much information. The pro- 
pofition, that the peace of a man’s mind is in an inverfe ratio 
to the purity of his confcience, may feem a paradox ; and itis 

really fo, when the terms are properly explained ; but the in- 
' veftigation of it gives the true reafon why fo many worthy 
perfons fall into a melancholy difpofition, which frequently 
embitters their whole lives. Without purity of confcience 
there cannot be peace of mind; with purity of confcience 
there muft be peace of mind, provided that purity has always 
been the fame: but where is the man who can fay that.he has 
been always void of offence ? He who is confcious of his own 
defects, is naturally anxious to fubdue his paffions; and he 
may fuffer that anxiety to prefs fo upon his mind as to become 
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another fource of evil; but, when that is really the cafe, we 
cannot allow his confcience to be pure; for he has loft by this 
icrupulous anxiety, by this melancholy complaining, a degree 
of that purity of confcience, which could infure to him the ~ 
peace of his mind. The peace of a man’s mind muft reft 
upon the purity of his confcience, rectified by the principles of 
religion ; and here gur philofopher is in fome meafure of our 
opinion, though he does not fufficiently refer us to thofe fav- 
ing means by which alone the confcience can be purified, and 
the peace of our minds eftablithed. 

The common topics calculated to make a man contented 
with his lot are brought forward. He is told that pa can- 
not be otherwife than they are; that he muft contemplate all 
with a religious eye; that cifcontent with ourfelves, from a 
confeioufnets of moral weaknefs, is not to be much indulged ; 
that paffions naturally arife from various circumftances in 
which we are placed. Thefe and many other remarks, which 
have been often made, are repeated without much addition to 
our ftock of knowledge, and with little probability of exciting 
the attention of an Englifh reader. For the purpofe of intro« 
ducing this philofophy into Germany, more than a third part 
of the firft volume is occupied with a German tranflation of 
Madame Lambert’s Advice to her Daughter, and of Char- 
ron’s Effay on Human Mifery. In the fecond volume, Vol- 
taire’s remarks on the earthquake at Lifbon are tranflated ; 
and Rouffeau’s obfervations upon the piece follow, with Kant’s 
queftions on felf-murder, and a dialogue on the worth of old 
women. In the third volume are anecdotes of the whims of 
the learned, phyfiological remarks on the hyp, &c. but, as. 
the author complains of the lena review, we will not purfue 
farther the main objeét of his work, or his multifarious ap- 
pendages to it, left we ourfelves fhould fall equally under the 
lath ot his cenfure. 
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Views of Palermo. - By Dr. me 8vo. 6s. Boards. In- 
ported by De Boffe. 


SICILY has been fo much the objeé of Englith curiofity, 
that very little novelty can be expe‘ted from a German refi- 
dence of even two years in Palermo. The beauty of the 
country, the mildnefs of the chmate, the wretchednefs of the 
police, the badnefs of the rc«ils, the frequency of affafina- 
tion, the beilowings of AZtna, the ftorms and the calins of 
the Mediterranean, all have been the repeated themes of the 
Englith traveller; but the German, though he adds nothing 
to their reports, tells his ftory in a manner that will be very 
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agreeable to his own countrymen. He paints the fummer and 
the winter, and the fea, in the true German ftyle, which dif- 
dains fimplicity, and delights in snigg at bombaft whenever 


an opportunity offers of launching forth into pompous phrafes. 
He defcribes the inconvenience of infeéts as if he had felt 
them: the Scirocco wind énervated him as it did the natives : 
and the tarantula produces the ufual dance. Many of his re- 
marks, we muft ailow, are judicious, and, upon antiquities 
and language, replete with learning ; but we fcarcely can find 
any thing to extraét which has not been anticipated by our 
own writers, The reception that our countrymen are faid to 
meet with in this ifland feems to do more honour to their 
purfes thar theit hearts. * All foreigners are welcome, but 
particularly the Englith ; for they travel over il as well as. 
other countries more than any other people, . Befides, as the 
Englifhman talks little and pays well, he is much more agree- 
able than the Italian of the continent, who talks more in a 
day than an Englifhman in a week, and at laft fpends no- 
thing.’ It is, perhaps, in confequence of the exertions of the 
unfortunate Caraccioli, by whom the inquifition was abo- 
lithed in Sicily, that the author can fpeak fo favourably of the 
freedom that has taken place in this country on religious fubs 
jects, * The nation is in general very much enlightened. No 
man afks of what religion another is, whether he belongs to 
Rome or Herrnhut. icpegtinie the Jews, who, notwithftand- 
ing the abolition of the inquifition, are not yet openly per- 
mitted to come into the country, all fects are tolerated with- 
out objection. No one troubles himfelf. whether another was 
at mafs, or ate flefh on a faft-day. At the table of the two 
archbifhops were, when I was with them, eels from Meffina, 
and veal from Sorento, for the company ; and I was fcarcely 
a day here when the letters of Thrafybulus, the examen im- 
portant, and the apologifts, were brought me to read.’ 

- The arrival of the king at Palermo was expected to pro- 
duce great changes in the ifland, to reftore order and good go- 
vernment, and to improve the country in various refpects; but 
it is evidently impofhble to effe& much whilft fuch crowds of 
monks and nuns are permitted to exift; and the reformations 
planned at-Naples may, from the alarms occafioned by French 
innovations, give place to a narrower fyftem, till the royal au- 
thority fhall be fully re-eftablifhed. With the advantage of 
climate, fertility of foil, and excellence of fituation, Sicily is 
doomed to be an example of the ill effects of idlenefs and ig- 
norance. r s 
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chen Reichs, Sc. von P. §. Pallas, Se, 


Remarks made on a Fourney into the fouthern Viceroyalties of 
the Ruffian Empire, in the Years 1793 and 1794. By Peter 
Simon Pallas, Counfellor of State, and Knight, @c. Vol. I 
with coloured Engravings. 4to. Leipzig. 1799. 


ten des Ru 


THE literary labours of Dr. Pallas are too well known 
and efteemed throughout Europe to need any particular praife 
on ufhering to the acquaintance of our readers this new pro- 
duction of his pen; efpecially as a fort of digeft of the re- 
marks made by him on his former travels has fo recently ap- 
peared from the Englith prefs in feveral parts of the View of 
the Ruffian Empire by Mr. Tooke. What we have now be- 
fore us is the firft volume of travels through the fouthern pro- 
vinces of the empire, which the learned traveller dedicates to 
the emperor Paul as the firft-fruits of that literary repofe for 
which he is indebted to the bounty of the mother of his im- 
perial majefty. 

Thefe new travels ferve to complete feveral of the accounts 
delivered by M. Pallas in thofe formerly publifhed by him, 
point out the improvements or alterations that have taken 
place in particular diftri&ts within the laft thirty or forty yéars, 
and at the fame time make us acquainted with fome provinces, 
hitherto unexplored by men of fcience. Since he laid it down 
as a rule, in preparing this work for the prefs, to reject what- 
ever might be redundant in his journals, and only to commu- 
nicate fuch information as is not to be found in his former 
works, there is no doubt that they will be received with the 
fame welcome which the labours of this literary veteran have 
uniformly found with the learned of Europe. 

We are informed, that, weary of the noife and unceafing 
round of diffipation in the great refidence of the Rufhian em- 
pire, towards the clofe of the year 1792 our worthy profeffor re- 
quefted permiffion of the late emprefs to make a journey into 
the fouthern provinces of her vafl dominions, for the benefit 
of his declining health, for completing his collection of draw- 
ings of plants for his Flora Roffica (for which purpofe he 
procured from Leipzig an expert artift, M. Geifsler), and for 
making fuch ufeful obfervations as might occur upon the fpot. 
Catharine not only complied with his requeft, but likewife 
granted him recommendatory letters to different viceroys ; and 
he fet out from St. Peterfburg on the firft of ching 1792, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, in hopes of enjoy- 


ing the fpring in the regions of the fouthern Volga. ‘The 

roads being in a bad ftate, he was ten days in reaching Mof 

cow, and did not arrive at Novgorod before the 22d of Fe 
App, VoL. XXVIIl. New Arr. | 20 
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bruary. Here he had an opportunity of feeing a remarkably 
fine aurora borealis, fpreading a very bright beam to the north- 
weft, and a fainter towards the north-eaft, the fpace between 
remajning totally obfcure. 


‘ The ancient tumuli,, on the Valday mountains, which I 
have formerly mentioned,’ fay’ our traveller, ¢ on the higheft 
fummits, near the Cholova and Polomet, more fgrcibly firike 
the eye in winter, when all is covered with fnow; and, be- 
caufe, with the firs and pines that grow on them, they form 
an agreeable winter-land{cape, 1 have here placed a drawing 
of one of them as the vignette to this part of my work. 

‘ The firft of thefe barrows | found on the heights between 
the rivulet Cholova and the lake Vertanetz, two verfts trom 
the village Bolotnitza, fituate on that rivulet. The three 


as - 


- fouth, and fearcely a verft from them northwards is the lake 
Vertanetz, thinly furrounded with pines, having an exit for 
| its waters in the Cholova, which flows into the Mfta. We 
paffed thefe tumuli to the left of the fledge-road. 
¢ On the elevation which we continued to afcend, are like- 
wife, fouthward from the lake, and on the right of the road, 
a verft before we come to the village Rachins, four of thefe 
barrows, nearly in a line from north to fouth; and with the 
firs and other trees that grow on them, they form a view ex- 
tremely picturefque. Thofe lying at the northern and the 
: fouthern extremities are the largeft. The other barrows dif- 
perfed about the lake Vertanetz were at this time inaccefhible, 
on account of the fnow. 

‘ Juft before the village Somenka, on the heights, fix of 
thefe difperfed fmaller tumuli ftruck our fight; and, on the 
higheft {ummit, entirely unconnected, behind which, in a ver 
fteep vale, runs the river Polomet, a very large one ftands 
fingly, clofe by the fide of tlie road. In general, all the tu- 
muli hereabout, for we cannot conceive them to be natural 
rifings of the ground, notwithftanding their magnitude, are 
fituate on the higheft ridges of the mountains, from which the 
profpect is the moft extentive and the fineft ; and fo I always 
; found the ancient barrows in Siberia uniformly in the moft 
pleafant fituatious. 

‘ It is earneftly to be wifhed by all lovers of Ruffian anti- 
quities, that fome of the proprietors of land in thefe parts 
would caufe a few of thefe mounts to be inveftigated with 
care and attention, and publifh an account of what they may 
difcover. | 
- © “The veins of coal that were difcovered in thefe parts in 
1765, have not, indeed, yet rendered it unneceffary to import 
Britith coal, but they hold out great expectations for the fu- 
ture ; and, as the wood-fuel becomes every year dearer, they 





largeft hills of this groupe lie almoft in a row from north to. 
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may probably afford in time a welcome relief, to which the in- 
habitants are not yet abfolutely forced to have ferious recourfe. © 
If her hope to derive any real benefit from thefe pits, th 


muft dig deeper for the ftrata of coals, which they will infal- 
libly find.’ : 


When Dr. Pallas arrived at Vifhney Volotfhok, a place of 
the utmoft importance to the trade of the country, as having 
the grand fluices of its water-communication with the feat of 
empire, he found it greatly improved in the twenty years which 
had paffed fince he vifited it before, and perceived a tignal in- 
creafe in its trafic and profperity, the population being much 
augmented, and the houfes in general better built. 

ovgorod too, fince his former journey, is a very different 
place ; alfo the ancient princely refidence Tver is in fuch a 
thriving way, that it may vie with the fineft and moft regular 
provincial towns of Europe. From its happy fituation in 
point of loco-pofition and communication, it has all the coun~ 
try products at a low price and in great abundance ; and tra- 
vellers are here fupplied with live fterlets, which are brought 
from the Volga, and always kept for immediate ufe in ponds. 

At Torjok he likewife found a great increafe of trade. ‘The 
improving commerce of the Baltic, with the enhanced price 
of the products for exportation, and the various imports of 
the refidence, feem to have imparted new life to the inlaad in- 
duftry, and are only prejudicial to the capital towns, where the 
mercantile rife of the neceffaries of life, both foreign and do- 
meftic, and the concomitant increafe in the price of labour, 
have not kept an equipeife with the circumftances of men of 
flated incomes. 

Mofcow has alfo, within the laft twenty years, greatly ad- 
vanced in magnificence of buildings, and ia refinement of 
manners, with which luxury has proceeded in an equal pace, 
fo that the dearnefs of all the neceffaries of life is not lefs 
ftriking than the abundance of thofe delicacies which formerly 
were great raritics in that prodigious city, and for the mott 
part were not reared athome. ‘The culture of the kitchen- 
garden and of the orchard has been brought to fuch a pitch 
within thefe few years, as to make all kinds of vegetables 
fo exceedingly plentiful, that there is no hazard in prefaging 
that thefe products muft, by their fuperfluity alone, continue 
at a reafonable price, or rather that they muft inevitably be- 
come cheaper every year. In the depth of winter fine large 
afparagus, raifed in artificial beds of dung, may be had in any 
quantities, and great parcels of them are even fent to Peters- 
burg. Early forced fruits are here no rarities, and in fummer 
the moft exquifite kinds of cherries, apricots, peaches, pears 
and apples, and even the an2nas, are every where fold at a 
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moderate price, and inferior in no re{pe& to the beft Englifa 
fruits; all of which, prior to the year 1770, were rarely 


feen. 
* The number of excellent orchards and forcing- houfes for 


fruits and vegetables,’ adds our author, ‘ contribute in a great 
inediure to this; and we owe it to truth to affirm that the late 
Prokopy Akimfievitch Demidof, by his example, by intro- 
ducing foreign fruits at a great expenfe, and by a liberal com- 
munication of his garden-treafures, was the principal inftru- 
ment to the rapid adoption of this branch of livelihood. Even 
for the introduction of feveral ufeful kinds of corn and grain, 
the inland provinces of Ruffia are entirely indebted to him. 
And he is forgotten! his beautiful botanical garden, which I 
defcribed to the public in the year 1782, is become a defert ; 
the rare plants and fhrubs which he procured from England at 
fuch great expenfe, and which he bequeathed to the univerfity 
of Mofcow, are difperfed, and fcarcely a trace of them is 
vilible. | 

‘ Truffles have even been difeovered growing about Mofcow 
by fome German yzgers, which are now kept frefh the whole 
fummer, and fold at a very moderate price in the green- 
market. | 

‘ Every thing in Mofcow is in fome degree gigantic, as well 
as the city itfelf. The palaces of the nobles, in particular, are 
for the greateft part coloffal, peopled with feveral hundreds of 
vaflals of both fexes, as menial fervants or other retainers, and 
having thé appearance of caftles. ‘The foundling-hofpital is 
one of the greateft charitable foundations in the world. Among 
the country feats in the vicinity many are on eftablifhments 
demanding even princely revenues. ‘The aflembly-rooms for 
the nobility, lately ereéted, where in winter at leaft a thou- 
fand perfons of both fexes, in their moft magnificent attire, 
appear at the balls, certainly prefent the largeft company, and 
the dancing-room conftructed for this company, one of the 
_ moft prodigious halls in the world.’ 


The undertaker and manager of thefe affemblies is Mr. 
Maddox, an Englifhman of great tafte and enterprife, who 
about thirty years ago went to Mofcow to feek his fortune , 
and there, without knowing a word of the language, and with 
numerous other difficulties to encounter, fet up a theatre, en- 
gaged actors and actrefles from Germany and France, found 

eat encouragement, extended his plan to an opera; which 
tkewife fucceeding, he planned and erected thefe fumptuous 
rooms; and here too the fuccefs attending his talents is really 
furprifing. With all thefe undertakings flourifhing at once, it 
will be {till more furprifing if our countryman Mr. Maddox 
fhould not make a princely fortune. 
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With great pleafure could we accompany our traveller 
through the whole of his journey, furnifhing our readers with 
agreeable and entertaining defcriptions of all that he particu 
larifes on the way. But, as that is not poflible in our circum- 
ftances, how to fele& where fo much is exquifite is rather dif- 
ficult; we muft therefore refort to the fortes Pallafiane, and 
make a few extracts as the book fhall accidentally open. 

With regard to the ftate of agriculture, &c. in the govern- 
ment of Penfa, Dr. Pallas fpeaks in the following manner?’ 


‘ Agriculture is in thefe parts carried on with the utmoft 
negligence, and the boors here, in the moft fertile country of 
the empire, live in miferable fmoky huts, and in the moft oe 
guiting uncleanlinefs. Nor do the inhabitants of this r 
appear to ine as the beft difpofed part of the nation; and their 
behaviour to the nobility during Pugatchef’s rebellion too 
much confirms my opinion. 

‘« Notwithftanding the many fine ftuds that are kept, the 
price of horfes has been nearly doubled all over Ruffia within the 
laft twenty years. Inftead of fifteen, from thirty to thirty-five 
rubles are ufually given for an ordinary draught horfe. ‘Thofe 
of the boors of this diftrict are generally bad, of middling and 
low ftature. The horned cattle are likewife below the mean 
fize. The fheep, on the other hand, of the fhort-tailed fpe- 
cies, are of creditable appearance, and their mutton well-tafted, 
but the wool is of a poor kind ; they are moftly black, and com- 
monly drop two lambs in F cbruary. Every boor keeps hogs 
for his own ufe; and at the prefent feafon ofthe year the 
pigs, lambs, and caly es, keep company with almoft every boor. 
All the poultry are here large; the geefe moftly baftardifed 
with the Chinefe or fwan-goofe. Great flocks of pigeons are 
{een about all the villages. 

‘ The kinds of corn ‘principally cultivated in the viceroyalty 
of Penfa, for barter and for domeftic confumption, are rye, 
§pelt-barley, barley, oats, pe as, hemp, and buck-wheat. Amidft 
all this abundance of corn, they have very few proper mills:; 
and in Penfa I could get no good bread. Wheat, in moft oF 
the diltrygts, notwithftanding the goodnefs of the foil, fueceeds 
poorly, and only thrives a in a few of the "Lastarian vil- 
lages in the lower regions near the river Ufa. Of late the pea- 
fants have begun to cultivate a tpecies of oats, here called the 
much-bearing oat {myogoploduoi ovetz]. Many of the kinds 
I negleCted to examine. The Chinefe or ‘Bologna hemp would 
thrive here particularly well. All the corn is laid in heaps 
near the villages are | the open threfhing-floors, till it is fe- 


parated and dried in winter for threfhing. The ftraw is thrown 
away, except what is wanted for the cattle, and for thatching 


roofs. The dung likewife, in all thele fat corn countries, is 
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¢aft down the precipices and into the rain-channels, and. thus 
fuftered to be entirely loft, becaufe there is a fuperfluity of 

rich, arable land and Subirohian ground. Could the boors be 
perfuaded to mix this compoft with the afhes from the houfes, 
the calcareous wnarl (which is no where deficient) and good 
black mould, and make it into ridges or beaps on dry places, 
at leaft the production of faltpetre in the empire would be 
greatly increafed.—The hay-craps here yield from fifty to fee 
venty poods each defattine, or 2400 fquare roods.’ 


Our traveller proceeds to give an account of the city of 
Penfa, its Situation, and the improvements he found im it fince 
he vifited it before in 1768, particularly the great brandy-di- 
ftilleries in the circle of Krafnoflobode ; the mines and mine- 
rals of that province, as alfo its natural hiflory. Under the 
laft head he mentions a baftard f{pecies of the common houfe- 
cat. The cats happening to be left alone in the manor-houfe 
of Yegor Mikhaslovitch Shedrinfkoi, repaired to a wood be- 
hind the Englifh:garden belonging to that manfion, and there 
produced a.breed, which the learned profeffor defcribes, and 
of one of which he has given an engraving. Hence he went 
to Petrofsk, and to. Saratof; and he has given an account of 
the flate of the colonifts invited thither by Catharine IJ. After 
contmuing two days at Saratof, he proceeded to Tzaritzin, on 
the Volga, then covered with ice of an ell in thicknefs. His 
accoumi of the feveral colonies about this region, fome French, 
but mofily German, is extremely interefting. We would wil- 
ingly gratify our readers with numerous extracts from thefe 
Team travels ;. but, as our duty requires the examination of 
fo many other literary productions, it will be impoffible for us 
to. indulge our inclination in its full extent. A fpecimen of 
Tartarian antiquities feen by our author in the vicinity of the 
Achtuba we cannot however refrain from exhibiting. 


‘ From Prifchibinfkoi may te clearly feen the beautiful dale 
which goes under the name of Tzarevy Pody [Tzarian 
Place], running in length above fifteen verfts, and feven in 
breadth, between an arch of the Achtuba and a prominence 
of the high fteppe. On account of the ditches "and low 
grounds; {till wet from the inundations, we took our route 
‘over a fhelf of the higher fteppe, on which we faw feveral 
confiderable Tartarian monuments, and a tract of {till more 
elevated ground, furrounded with tumuli. The feculent mudd 
ftrcam Kulguta, or Kugultu, runs through this high ftation ; 
and between it and the rivulet Zarefka, flowing out of the 
fteppe, ten yerfts from Prifchib, I took up my night’ s lodging 
at a cow-vard, called Gufchkova Chuter, for the purpofe of 
contemplating feveral remains of ‘the Tartars. 

¢ At about the diftance of a verft, in the neighbourhood of 
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another farm, named Davidkof Chuter, on a water-courfe 
which bears the appellation of Podpalatnoi Yerik, and runs 
by one arm into the Zarefka, by the other into the Achtuba, 
ftands one of the largeft and moft reemarkable of the Tartariar 
antiquities now in exiftence, about whieh ftill appear mene 
other traces of buildings and grave hillocks, like fome : 
confiderable onés immediately above the ftream Kugulta on 
the higher fteppe. Among them are pecs three, m- 
clofed by a quadrangular wall in ruins, without ditc 

which is a paffage on the fouthern fide. 

‘ The monument on the Podpalatnot Yerik is a barrow 
raifed on a quadrangular elevation of earth, confifting of fix 
very flat vaults abutting on each other, and covered with earth 
over the vaults ; being about a hundred and fifty paces im cir- 
cumference, and not much above a fathom within, but, from 
the quadrangular fhelf on which it ftands, at leaft three fa- 
thoms in perpendicular height. Round the quadtangular (helf 
of the hill is the foundation of a thick ruimous wall, ftrongly 
conftructed of rough quarfy fand-{tone, which is only found 
dn the oppofite thore of the Volga, and feems to have had 
but one entrance, on the northern fide. The wall on two 
fides may meafure twenty-feven, and on the other two fides’ 
twenty-nine fathoms. ‘Ihe thelf, however, at the foot, mea- 
fured on the two fides to the north and fouth forty-feven, ‘and: 
on the two others fifty-fix fathoms. Within the. wall the 
{pace round the vaulted hills is confiderably deepened.’ 


The vaults of thefe hills, which have all long fince,. pro- 
bably not without important difcover-es, been broken Open,’ 
are juftly thought by our trayeller to deferve, on account of 
their ftructure and folidity, a more accurate defcription. It is, 
however, too long for our limits, 

On the weftern fide of this maufoleum are other ruins, 
which, according to the popular tradition, are thofe of the‘an- 
cient palace of the khans; Dr. Pallas, however, thinks that 
they are only remains of fepulchral monuments of the Mon- 
gol-Tartarian princes and great men. Certain it is, that 
in the tombs of thefe parts immenfe riches have been former! 
found, confifting of jewels, horfe-ornaments, and veifels of 
maffy gold and tilver, moft of which have been clandeftinely 
fold to goldfmiths and merchants, and therefore remain uh- 
known; but fome part coming into the Mufeum of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Sciences at § 
preferved. 7 

It is with undiffembled concern that we perceive this labo- 
rious inveftigator of fcience meditating a retreat from thofe 
purfujts from which the fludious have fo long reaped he- 
nefit. But the powers of the moft able and induftrious are li- 
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mited ;. and it is but reafonable that they who. have employed 
their talents and vigour to the beft of purpofes, the augmen- 
tationof human knowledge, fhould in their declining years in- 
dulge themfelves in an exemption from care and in thofe fatis- 
factions which they are moft fitted to enjoy. We heartily fe- 
licitate our learned traveller that, by the bounty of the late 
emprefs, he is enabled to fit down for the ronarn, of his life, 


‘ according to his own defire, in that happy clime which he has 


fo beautifully defcribed, Catharine II. a few years before her 
death, befides giving him an ample penfion, gratified him with 
a,large {pot of ground in the peniniula of Taurida, where he 
now refides, and which it is our earneft hope that he may en- 
jpy, in uninterrupted peace, for many years. 

He informs us, that he is ftill working at his botanical and 
zoological collections, as far as his ftate of health will per- 
mit, and concludes by hoping, if he have yet a few years to 
live, with thofe two publications to take leave of the learned 
world, which, he modeftly fays, has honoured him through 
his courfe of life with greater approbation than he ever 
thought he could deferve. .‘ But,’ continues he, ¢ the time of 
my withering is near; the ftorm is approaching that muft 
blaft my verdure !|—To-morrow the traveller will eomne—will 
caft his eye round the field to feek me, and will not—will not 


beable to find me ! 


‘ Cujus undenum trepidavit ztas 
Claudere luftrum.’ 


~ We have great fatisfaction in hearing that thefe travels of 
Dr. Pallas are fo fortunate as to find a tranflator in Dr. Wil- 
lich, ‘from whofe peculiar talents for the undertaking we 
entertain the moft fanguine expectations. On this circum- 
ftance particularly we may congratulate the public, as, from 
his various knowledge, and the fingular difficulties attending 
the fiyle of his author, there are, perhaps, few perfons in the 
kingdom’ by whom an Englifh vertion of this work could have 
been attempted on any adequate grounds of fuccefs. 





Welche wichtigen erergniffe gewinn an menfchlicher und biir- 
‘gerlicher Glickfeligheit haben wir in kunftigen jahrhunderte 
zu erwarten. Zerbtt, 

What important advantages in individual and focial Happine/s 
may be expected in the following Century? Svo. 4s. /ewed, 
Imported by Efcher, | 
‘THIS isa queftion which will be anfwered very differently 


by almoft every perfon to whom it is propofed. The fanguine 
prognofticate immenfe improvements in the ftate of humanity ; 
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the melancholy forebode dreadful difafters; the pious. man 
looks forward to the fall of fuperftition ; the infidel threatens 
us with the decay of Chriftianity. The queftion is here treated 
with great judgement. The author, reflecting on the patft, 
fees good grounds for hoping that the next generation will 
come into the world with contiderable advantages, and that it 
may lay the bafis for improving the fpecies in health, form, 
and morals; and the reafons here given are fufficient to difpel 
the clouds from the brows of the melancholy, though they by 
no means countenance the bold {cliemes entertained by many 
fanguine vifionaries. ' 

It is fuppofed that the enfuing century will fee mankind 
improved in bodily health and ftrength ; for it will not enter- 
tain the falfe notions of the prefent century refpecting the 
mode of treating children, and the difregard to temperance 
and chattity. Leothate will nurfe their children; the cuf- 
tom of leaving the limbs of the infant at liberty will be uni- 
verfally adopted; as it grows oider, it will be gradually ace 
cuftomed to the ufe of cold water, to a flender diet, to labour, 
to an endurance of the changes of the weather, and, as Latin 
and Greek will confer lefs diftin&tion, to an improvement of 
its mind in the knowledge of its own language and uleful fci- 
ence. Marriage will be holden in the higheft honour; domettic 
happinefs will be promoted; parents will receive pleafure 
from the fociety of their children, and will not ftand in need 
of cards ard gaming to drive away ennui They will find it 
a greater amufement to inftruct their offspring in religion, 
inorality, and good manners, and in the art of cheerfully en- 
joying a life founded in wifdom. The matters of our great 
{chools will perhaps be furprifed at our author’s ftrong recom. 
mendation of finging, as he would have it introduced into 
every place of education. Indeed he difcuffes the neceffity 
of cheerfulnefs in youth with fuch propriety, that we are in- 
clined to agree with him in recommending the opening and 
clofing of every day by a chorus, which fhould, above all] 
things, keep the voice within its natural key. -Reading is 
another exercife which he ftrongly recommends; and this is 
neglected in an extraordinary degree in our great fchools. The 
boys, being accuftomed to reafl what they do not underftand, 
can fcarcely take up a newfpaper without altering the tone 
of their voice and laying an improper emphafis on moft words. 
This is peculiarly obfervable in the manner of performing re- 
ligious fervice in church, and in the fermons of the clergy of 
all denominations. 

The freedom of the prefs is to be another great advantage 
of the enfuing century; but its prefent fituation is not very 


flattering to opr author’s expectations. 
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¢ To all’ (he fays) ‘ who live in the higher or middie ranks, 
the means of ufeful inftruCtion will never fail, if the rulers of 
each country fhould, without permitting licentioufnefs, en- 
courage an enlarged and falutary freedom of the prefs. The 
melancholy events of our times have occafioned its limitatron. 


Should its freedom be more abridged, we may juftly entertain 


doubts of the progrefs of humanity ; but I hope that the friends 
of virtue in the higher ranks will be anxious to demonftrate to 
every adsnmiftration the true influence of the freedom of the 
prefs. This freedom is the fupport of the throne ; and, far 
from having an influence in promoting the French revolution, 
it is certain that, without fome freedom of the prefs, France 
would have been fooner formed into a republic. Before print- 
ing was invented, there were revolutions and republics in the 
world. The pen of a writer is incapable of moving a com- 
munity which feels its fituation to be fupportable : on the con- 
trary, it can only reftrain the hands of the people, and prevent 
their indignation from riting to fuch a height as to break 
through ail focial order. Where the freedom of the prefs 
does not exift, the fovereign cannot hear the wifhes of bis 
fubjects, receive their complaints, or difcover the oppreffion 
which, probably againft his will, is weighmg them down: 
hence they who defpife and opprefs the people become 
haughty, and confole themfelves in the obfcurity in which 


‘they wander,’ 


That the next generation will attain to a higher degree of 
moral perfection is a confolatory dotrine ; and it may be a 
fpur to us to remove, as quickly as poffible, our own failings. 


‘Our mode of life has erroneoufly introduced an artificial 
luxury into the articles of firft neceflity, and multiplied our 
real wants by innumerable arts. A feminine education has 
rendered the prefent world fo weak, that, in fpite of all the re- 
monftrances of reafon, it Cannot foon tear away the bands of 
fervitude, Virtue is at prefent too enlarged for man, if it dif- 
turbs him in any enjoyment of luxury or effeminate repofe. 
Perhaps he willingly gives his money to a fuffering brother ; 
but ftrenuous exertion, the rejection of an artificial want, or 
the endurance of perfonal inconvenience for the fake of an- 
other, are too great facrihces to be expeéted from him. The 
contemptible cuitom of fatisfying every defire, and the imita- 
tion of eyery new fafhion, hurry our y outh, and not rarely our 
manhood or even old age, into the groffett vices. The weak- 
nefs of our contemporarics in this point is not to-be defcribed. 
Reafon and confcience may excite an alarm 3 but it is only to 
lament fecliagly over that weaknefs which, to fatisty our {en- 
fuality and luxury, drives us into the bofom of vice.’ 
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Religious. toleration will become general: the rulers of 
each country will be employed in preventing fcarcity and fa- 
mine: attention will be paid to the poor, not merely to. relieve 
them from immediate ruin, but to fupply them with the means 
of making a provifion for themfelves : foldiers will underftand 
that they are paid to protect the nation from every enemy, 
and every infult on an unarmed. citizen will be confidered as 
difgracefal to the man who wears the fword: juftice will be 
eftablithed; the laws will be intelligible to all perfons; cheer- 
fulnefs will univerfally prevail; in thort, the dreams of the 
golden age will begin to be realifed. ‘Thefe may be the phan- 
tafies of a dreamer ; but, if our author dreams only, he dreams 
pleafantly. 





| Differtations on the Rhetoric, Profody, and Rhyme of the Per- 
fians. . By Francis Gladwin. 4to. Calcutta, 


TO all lovers of eaftern literature, the name of Mr. Glad- 
win, an orientalift equally ingenious and indefatigable, will 
be a fufficient recommendation of this work. But its intrinfic 
value gives it a claim to the particular attention of Perfian 
fcholars. It is a compilation of extracts, judicioufly feleGted, 
and literally tranflated from three celebrated treatifes, viz. the 
Mujma-us-Synyeh of Nizam-eddeen Ahmed, the Aroox of Sy- 
fee, and the Cafeyeh of Shems-ed-deen. ‘Thefe being obfcure 
and prolix in the criginal, Mr. Gladwin has remedied the in- 
conveniences. by. combining in the prefent volume their moft 
ufeful and curious parts, with great perfpicuity and con- 
cifenefs. 

The firft fection treats of the various kinds of compofition 
among the Perfians. Profe, we are informed, is of three 
kinds; 1. Poetical profe, aren meafure without rhyme ; 
2. Having rhyme without meatfure; and, 3. Simple profe, 
without either rhyme or méafure. Rhyme and meafure muft 
be combined to form verfe. 

Of poetical compofition there are ten kinds.’ We fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with extracting a few of the paffages from ce- 
lebrated poets, by which the rules for thofe different kinds of 
poetry are illuftrated. 


‘ The heart is obedient to that deceitful idol: her lips are 
enchanters ; and her locks are {nakes.’ Pp. 12. 

‘ Since | am become a madman, why caft you not the chain 
of thofe two locks upon me—a madman?’ P. 13. 

¢ Ocamel-driver, proceed flowly, feeing that the comfort 
of my life is departing. That heart which [ had kept for my- 
felf, accompanies the miftrefs of my affections.’ P.15. 
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‘ Yes, you have taken up your refidence in the manfion of 
my foul: the manfion of my foul hath obtained dignity there- 
by.’ P. 17. 

The: following lines are given as a fpecimen of irregular 
compofition. 


‘ Quit not the pure and rofy wine | 
Like dreg-drinkers : 
Be not without wine and melodious minftrels 
In the houfe of the vintners. 
‘ Take the cup refembling the tulip, and fmile thou like 
the rofe 
In the garden of time ; 
‘ That is, let [ot] your heart be contra€ted like a rofe- 
bud 
In the garden of the world.’ 


We have taken the liberty of inferting and marking the 
word act (which muft have been omitted by fome miftake in 
the printing), as the original Perfian of the laft couplet will 
{how that it is indifpenfable. 


© Eeauni keh befaun-i-ghuncheh diltung mebafh 
der baugh-i-jehaun,” | 


The word mebafh is literally be not. 
The equivocal nature of fome Arabic and Perfian compo- 
fitions is exemplified in extraéts and anecdotes, of which we 


fhall here tranfcribe one from. page 39. 


‘ There is a {tory of Akeel, that, being difpleafed with his 
brother Aly, the khalif, he went over to Moawiyeh, who re- 
ceived him with great kindnefs and refpeét, but defired him to 
curfe Aly ; and as he would not admit of any refufal, Akeel 
thus addreffed the congregation: ‘* O people, you know that 
Aly, the fon of Aboo Taleb, is my brother: now Moawiyeh 
hath ordered me to curfe him ; therefore may the curfe of God 
be upon him !”—So that the curfe would apply either to Aly 
or to Moawiyeh.’ 


An example of hyperbolical defcription occurs in p. 46. 


‘When that fwift courfer undertakes his journey, he re- 
volves round the {phere like*a pair of compaffes ; and fo rapid 
is his way, that the air cannot unite again before he has com~ 
pleted his circuit.’ 


In the following lines from the Shah Nameh of Ferdouf, 
the reader or hearer is left to arrange and conneét, 


‘ Berouz-i-neberd aun yelli-jarjem und 
Be fhem/hir u khanjer, be gurz u gumund, 
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Berid u derid u fhekeft u be beft 
Yellanra fer u feinch u pau deft, 


‘ In the day of battle, that noble warrior, with {word, dag- 
ger, club, and mace *, cut, tore, broke, and bound, that hero’s 
head, breaft, feet, and hands.’—In the laft line, for that hero’s 
head, &c. we would read, ‘ the heads,’ &c. of heroes, yellan 
being plural. 

We meet with this diftich‘in page 49: 

‘ Advice from all the world is like wind in a cage : 
In the ear of the ignorant, it is like water in a fieve.” 


There is a kind of compofition in which the firft verfe feems 
to convey a fatire on the perfon addreffed, while the fecond 


proves that the whole is an eulogium. ‘Thus in p. §1, 


‘ The ftation of your enemy is as exalted as yours ;— 
Yours is a throne—and his is a gibbet.’ 


The following anecdote is given in p. 55. ‘ There is a 
ftory that an old woman came to Mohammed, and befought 
him to pray to God to admit her into Paradife. He told her, 
that old women did not enter there ; upon which fhe departed 
in tears and lamentations. ‘But at length the prophet ordered 
one of his companions to tell her, that no old women enter 
Paradife, becaufe God hath promifed to reftore them to youth 
before he removes them to the manfions of blifs,’ 


The fecond part of this volume contains a differtation on 
profody, with fuch rules and examples of fcanfion, as will 
prove of great fervice to the Perfian fludent, although any 
extraéts from them would probably be very aafoterelfiag to 
the greater number of our readers. On this account we ihall 
alfo content ourfelves with recommending the third part, or 
the differtation on rhyme, to the perufal of every Perfian 
{cholar ; obferving, however, that the typographical errors, 
particularly in the oriental text, are of very frequent occur- 
rence. Notwithftanding this objection, the lover of Perfian 
literature in England may efteem himfelf fortunate in being 


able to procure a copy of the work. 





* Cord would better fuit the context. 
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Lettres d’un Voyageur al’ Abbé Barruel, ou nouveaux Decumens 

our fes Memoires, nouvelles Découvertes faites en Alle- 

athe Anecdotes fur quelques grands Perfonnages de ce Pays, 
Chronique de la Seéte, &Sc. i 


Letters of a Traveller to the Abbé Barruel, or new Documents 
for his Memoirs, new Difcoveries made in Germany, Anec- 
dotes of the principal Characiers in that Country, Chronicle 
of the Seét, Sc. 8vo. 45. Imported by Dulau. 1800. 


J ACOBINISM and anti-jacobinifm, as far as the convent 
of St. James at Paris has given name to two very pernicious 
fects, agree in many refpects. The one has committed very 
atrocious exeeffes in action: the other has fhown by its writ- 
ings a difpofition to vie with its opponents in cruelty. The 
former feét denounced war againft men of letters, and fent 
them.in crowds to the guillotine: the latter fe&t is determined 
to excite, if poffible, a crufade againft learning; motat et de- 


fgnat oculis; it marks out upon every occafion for univerfal 


abhorrence fuch writers as would keep the middle line between 
the contending parties. Some of the emigrants from France 
- have been diftinguifhed for their zeal in one, as their repub- 
lican brethren have been in the other, of thefe fects; and the 
letters before us fhow the manner in which the hofpitality of 
a country may be abufed, and domeftic confufion excited. 
This writer pretends to find jacobinifm in all quarters of Ger- 
many ; and his introduction into dittinguifhed courts affords 
him an opportunity of difplaying his talents at anecdote, and 
of defaming the characters of princes and princeffes who ho- 
noured him with their converfation. He does not know how 
to diftinguifh between the condefcenfion of a lady of the 
higheft quality over a cup of coffee, and the fuppoted union 
ot feveral men of letters in a manifefto; and, if fhe advances 
in good humour a remark not perfe@ly confiftent with the 
high notions of anti-jacobinifm, fhe is to be ftigmatifed in a 
miferable publication as a démocrate. Surely this is incon- 
fiftent with every principle of morality as well as good man- 
ners; and an introduction to a court is abufed, if the familiar 
converfation of the moft exalted charaéter in it is to be not 
only committed to the prefs by every traveller, but made the 
means of holding out either to ridicule or abhorrence the per- 
fons who have honoured the ttranger with peculiar marks of 
attention. But this conduét is not, we would hope, fo much 
the fruit of a bad heart as of the levity congenial with the 
French character. This traveller, pour fe faire valoir, mutt, 
like many of his countrymen, converfe with princes and prin- 
ceffes; and, if he bas becn talking with them, how can he 
affure the world of the fact. without giving fome part of the 
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converfation of the prince or princefs; and, whem he relates 
that converfation, why fhould he not endeavour to turn it to 
good account, and make it confiftent with his general plan of 
proving the exiftence of a confpiracy of kings and princes, 
and men of learning, to deftroy the throne and the prefs, to 
bring all men to one level of TO ignorance, and po- 
verty, and to introduce equality, atheifm, and anarchy, in the 
room of fubordination, religion, and government. The writer 
would make us believe that he can give us gofpel proof for 
every thing which he afferts of this conf{piraey ; but, as he 
has concealed his name, and brought together many idle news- 
paper ftories, fuch as the afflaffination plot formed by the 
inayor of Strafbourg againft the cardinal de Rohan, we may 
juftly doubt his veracity on many other points; and indeed we 
place little or no confidence in the greater part of his affer- 
tions. The anecdotes are all in the French manner; and the 
author has an hypothefis to fupport, which, from his fituation, 
he was likely to adopt with too much ardour. Seeing every 
thing through a very difcoloured medium, and not giving him- 
felf the trouble of refle@ing on the faults of his own party, 
he can throw no new light on the troubles which now diftract 
the European world, nor trace the caufes of them with any 
degree of impartiality. 

he confpiracy, according to this writer, began about the 
year 1745. Montefquieu, by his Perfian Letters, led the way : 
Voltaire foon headed the party in France, and Frederick the 
Great in Germany; Wieland gave it the greateft affiftance by 
his writings; and Weifhaupt, Knigge, and others, organifed 
the inferior confpirators. We wonder that it is not added, thar 
Hume took the lead in Great-Britain, and kept up a conftanc 
correfpondence with his brother confpirators abroad, and alt 
the free-mafons in his own country. Throughout there is an 
evident mifconception of the nature of free thinking and free 
{peaking in the different parts of Europe; and the tuccefs of 
certain writers in France and Germany arofe from cautes 
which are not inveftigated in this work. No confpiracy, we 
may be well affured, was formed by Hume and Rouffeau, 
Frederick and Voltaire ; but the three laft-mentioned writers 
were likely to produce a greater effet in their refpeCtive 
countries than Hume with us, becaufe there was lefs freedom 
of difcufGon allowed abroad, and the vices in the conftitution 
of church and ftate were fo grofs, as to afford conftant marks 
for the wit of the fatirift, and the arguments of the philo- 
fopher. In England Hume’s works were read; many were 
pleafed with his fiyle; he was pitied for his want of religion ; 
his productions were circulated without interruption; and his 
arguments were refuted. 
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Kant, whofe philofophy few in England will read, is men 
tioned as a writer in the caufe of jacobinifm. Some tricks 
played off in Germany, by which the credulity of the ig- 
norant was abufed, and money extorted upon the ftale pre- 
tence of raifing {pirits and apparitions, are, it feems, founded 
on jacobinifm. In fhort, princes, priefts, free-mafons, news- 
paper writers, &c, were all at work to form the coloffus of 
jacobinifm. But we have in vain looked over the whole of 
this work for a fingle new document worthy even of M. 
Barruel’s Memoirs, or for a new fact on which the anti-jaco- 
bins will choofe to prefs their adverfaries. ‘That reader muft 
be a very determined anti-jacobin who will give any credit to 
the affertions or infinuations which appear in this ftrange far- 
rago ; and the averfion which jacobinifm has infpired by its 
aéts, cannot be increafed by the mifreprefentations with which 
thefe letters abound. 
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AS it cannot be expected that the profeffors or the cultivae 
tors of literature fhould be content with the review of thofe 
publications only which iffue from the preffes of their own 
country, it has Me the conftant endeavour of the editors of 
literary journals to gratify the public with accounts of fuch fo- 
reign works as are tad | attractive or important: but their 
aims have been obftruéted by occafional difficulties and difap- 
pointments, particularly thofe which arife from war. In con- 
fequence of theie checks and interruptions, our Retrofpect of 
Foreign Literature has been frequently imperfect and unfatis- 
factory. We have lately, however, had an opportunity of 
eftablifhing fuch means of communication as will enable us 
to extend our retrofpeét, not merely by hints from foreign 
journals, but by valuable original communications. This im- 
provement of the Appendix will, we hope, be confidered by 
our readers as an additional proof of our defire of rendering 
our journal worthy of public encouragement. 





FRANCE. 


Renouvellemens Periodiques, &c. The Periodical Renewals 
of the Terreftrial Continents, by Louis Bertrand, profeffor at 
Geneva, 8vo.—This work, as the author informs us, is de- 
figned for thofe who delight in afcending from effects to caufes. 
They will here find a multitude of facts, moftly derived from 
Sauffure’s celebrated journeys to the Alps. Thefe facts have 
fometimes an appearance even remote from each other. The 
author fays that he prefents them under points of view which 
prove their dependence upon a common caufe; fo that, like 
medals ftruck with various impreffions by the fame blow of 
the prefs, the fame caufe may prefent the reafons of di- 
ftinct characters. The author confiders the earth as being 
enveloped with different ftrata, formed by vegetable fpoils of 
all kinds, during the intervals of different inundations; and his 
fyftem is, that the earth has in all its parts been fucceflively 
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covered and laid open by the waters. He refutes the fyftent 
of Leibnitz. on the caufes which have prepared the actual ftate 
of this earth: he gives a detail of, and draws confequences 
from, different phenomena obfervable in the Alps: he difs 
euffes the opinions of Buffon, Sauffure, and De Luc, on the 
thanner in which the waters have left our continent ; and con- 
cludes that the operation muft have been fudden and violent : 
he draws confequences from the prefent ftate of the Alps, he 
judges of the original formation of continents, and enters into 
mineralogical details to refute the idea of De Luc, that conti- 
nents an to a permanent ftate, which will be the beft. He con- 
cludes, from the phenomena of the magnetic needle, that the 
éarth is a hollow {phere ; and he explains its compofition and 
progrefs, After having fhown how vegetation and life are 
preferved, he enters into fome details concerning plants and 
-animals, the fituation of mountains, the petrifactions of ani- 
mals, &c. and ends with the explanation of feveral phaeno- 
mena. ‘The learned reader will of courfe compare this work 
with the Geological Effays of Mr. Kirwan. For our parts, as 
we were not confulted in the formation of this world, we con- 
fefs that we know nothing of it. We have fecn fo many fy- 
ftems rife and fall, that we abandon the whole ftudy as defpe- 
rate. When geological refearches are confined to their pro- 
per depth and province, they are very interefting. But geology, 
or the knowledge of the earth, fo fr as we can explore it, is 
very different from co/motechnics, or the fabrication of imagi- 
nary worlds. 

Hiftoire Naturelle, générale et particuli¢re, par Le Clerc 
de Buffon, &c. A new edition of Buffon’s general and par- 
ticular Natural Hiftory, enlarged aud escinal by Sonnini and 
others——We are pleafed with ap opportunity of announcin 
this very elegant edition of Buffon’s works. ‘The editor’s ob- 
ject is to give a complete fyftem of natural hiftory; and, 
with this view, he has fupplied the defects of the former parts 


publifhed by Buffon, and added what that able naturalift left , 


unnoticed. As Buffon,-befides the general view of nature and 
natural objects, gave only accounts of quadrupeds, of birds 
and of minerals, M. Cepede has a is the natural hiftory, 
by publifhing two volumes, containing the defcription of fer- 
penis, which we formerly noticed ; and he is now publifhing the 
hiftory of fith. On thefe fubjects, we do nut find any notice 
taken of the publications of this diftinguifhed philofopher in 
the profpectus before us. The editor means, however, as the 
title-page informs us, to-add ‘ the natural hiftory of reptiles, 
of fhih, of infects, of worms, and finally of plants, which Buf 
fon had no time to examine.’ His affiftants are Latreille, at- 


tached to the mufeum of natural hiftory, whe has undertaken 
the e.tomological part; and Denys Montfort, who willirean 
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of the hiftory of worms, including that of fhells, and, at the 
fame time, furnith the neceffary plates. Thofe of Buffon will 
be retouched, and the others copied from nature, or from the 
beft mafters. The only volumes yet publifhed of this work 
are the 11th, rath, r3th, 4th, 17th, and 18ch: thefe we {hall 
notice in our next appendix. 

Avis des Editeurs de ’Hifloire Naturelle, &c. Addrefs to 
the Public’ from the Editors of Buffon’s Natural Hiftory.— 
This is chiefly an apology for interrupting the feries of the 
volumes. At the end of the treatife on the loadftone, Buffon 
had given very extentive tables of the declination of the mag- 
netic needle, and numerous geographical charts, pointing out 
its variation in different regions. The engraving and the 
printing will, of courfe, occation fome delay. Thefe tables 
and charts are in none of the 12mo. editions, nor in all the 
copies of the 4to. edition. ‘The XVth volume, containing the 
conclufion of the chapter of the loadftone, with the tables of 
declination, ‘is, by this time; publifhed; and we may foon 
expe@t the remainder: of the tables, the atlas, fome new 
articles, and a defcriptive (raifonnée) table of the fubjeéts dif. 
cuffed in the theory of the earth and the hiftory of minerals. 
In the volumes which have appeared, the additions are nu- 
merous and important. Buffon’s theories, fometimes excep- 
tionable, muft of courfe remain; but the notes contain the 


‘smoft valuable and important facts difcovered fince his time. 


Copies may be procured beautifully and accurately coloured. 

Hiftoire Naturelle de Buffon, &c. The moft inftructive 
and interefting parts of Buffon’s Natural Hiftory, digefted by 
P. Bernard, 10 vols.— This work is an abridgement of Buffon, 
conveyed in the language-of the editor. The fixty volumes of 
Buffon and his contmuators are certainly too éxtenfive and te- 
dious for a common library ; but, on the other hand, it is the 
inimitable eloquence of Buffon which forms the chief charm 
of the work. We with that fome writer of tafte would re- 
print thofe parts only which were executed by the mafterly 
hand of that writer. The work, even in its utmoft extent, is 
imperfect ; and the plan which we now recommend would 
contain every thing that could intereft the ‘general reader. 

Hiftoire Naturelle des Oifeaux d’Afrique, &c. Le Vail- 
lant’s Natural Hiftory of African Birds.— We have now only 
to announce the delivery of the eighth fafciculus, which com- 
pletes the firft volume of this beautiful and accurate work, ia 
folio and quarto, and concludes the fecond volume in the duode~ 
¢imo form. ° 

Manuel CE. conomique des Plantes, &c. An Economical Ma- 
nual of Plants, or a Treatife on all the Plants which may be 
ufeful to the Arts; by Buchoz, 8vo.— The I'rench greatly ex~ 


cel us in introdutions to fcience,-as their many matiuals may 
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evince. Their manuals of mineralogy, chemiftry, &c. can 
fcarcely be furpaffed. The radical flaw of our books of {ci- 
ence is a complete negle& or contempt of that part which is 
the moft requifite—the tdeas which lead from ignorance to 
knowledge. An Englifh book of {cience commonly ftarts in 
the firft page with a language abfolutely unknown to .the 
reader, and witliopt either a gloffary or definitions ; fo that, for 
want of a proper foundation, the whole fabric becomes ufelefs. 
The author feems to fuppofe that the reader is as wife as 
himfelf, and only reads the book as a new digeft of what is 
already known. Whether this be done from defign to pre- 
ferve the neceflity of teaching viva voce, or arife from the au- 
thor’s want of {kill, it is equally pernicious to the difciple. 
The French manuals, on the contrary, feldom fail to prefent 
the neceffary preliminary ideas. 

Philofophie Entomologique, &c. Entomological Philofo- 
phy, or an Introduction to the Knowledge of Infects, by St. 
Aamans, 8vg. Ajen.—An ufeful introduction, with an ac- 
count of the beft fyftems which have been followed in the 
arrangement of infects.. 

La Flore des Environs de Paris, &c. The Flora of the 
Vicinity of Paris, by Thuillier ; a new edition.— This Flora, 
of which we formerly gave fome account, is greatly enlarged. 
It is arranged according to the Linnzan iyftem, contains 
the names and deicriptions of the plants in Latin and French, 
mentions the places where they are found, their duration, time 
of flowering, the colour of the flowers, &c. and refers to the 
authors who have befl defcribed them, and given the moft 
correct delineations. 

Flore Economique, &c. The CEconomical Flora, or an 
Account of the Plants which grow around Paris, amounting 
to more than 400 genera, and 1400 Species; by a Society of 
Naturalifts, 8vo.—This very ufeful work is digefted in alpha- 
betical order, and includes almoft every information that could 
be wifhed upon the fubject. 

Hiftoire abrégée, &c. An abridged Hiftory of Shell-Fith, 
their Manners, and their Loves, 4to. with Plates.—The 
author profeffes to write for thofe ladies who are fond of col- 
lecting thells. 

Difcours d’Ouverture, &c. A Difcourfe at the Opening, 
and another at the Clofe of a Courfe of Natural Hiftory, 4to. 
—Thefe difcourfes throw new light on many important topics 
of natural hiftory. 

As we are here treating of natural hiftory, we may remark, 
that the Hiftory of Apes by Audebert is almoft completed: 
Voltaire would have advifed that it fhould be bound up with 
that of tigers. 


Le Philofophifme, &c. Philofophifm unmafked, and Phi- 
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lofophy revenged, from the German of Kant, by Secretan, 
Profeffor of Philofophy, 8vo.—This pamphlet is divided into 
two parts, aphorifms on falfe philofophy, and aphorifms on 
true philofophy ; and it concludes with advice to youth re- 
fpecting the purfuit of truth, 

L’Efprit de Encyclopédie, &c. The Spirit of the French 
Encyclopedia, containing thofe Articles which are the moft 
geen interefting, 8vo.—Of this felection, eight volumes 

ave already appeared. . i 

La Payfique reduite en Tableaux, &c. Sketches of Natu- 
ral Philotophy, and a Profpe&tus of a Courfe of Phyfics at the 
Polytechnic School, by Stephen Barruel, 4to.—This work is 
divided into thirty-eight parts, exhibiting a good view of the 
prefent ftate of hes rhe in this department. 

Des Signes, &c. Of Signs, confidered with regard to their 
Influence on the Formation of Ideas ; by Prevoft, 8vo. This 
is one of the memoirs prefented to the National Infticute. 

Tableaux, &c. Sketches of Lectures on Chemiltry at the 
Medical School of Paris, by Fourcroy.—The name of the 
author is fuficient. We learn with pleafure that he is about 
to publith his fyftem of chemiftry. 

Differtations fur les Fiévres, &c. Differtations on Fevers, 
by Alibert. This phyfician divides fevers into eight fpecies, 
according to their leading fymptoms, and treats particularly of 
the malignant intermittents. “The fource of the infection can 
be often traced, but not the particular nature of the putrid par- 
ticles. The author feems to fufpeét that they may be combined 
with the oxygen, and become deleterious on its decompofition 
in the lungs. At the embouchure of a river in the Vaiteline, 
where the exhalations are fo unhealthy, that almoft every one 
who fleeps a night in that part of the country is infected with 
fever, the air, compared with that of Mount Legnone, form- 
ing a chain with the high mountains of the Grifons, at the 
height of one thoufand four hundfed and forty toifes, was found, 
by every teft, to be of fuperior purity. Many fimilar trials 
were made with the fame refult. We may not have a better 
opportunity of obferving that Girtanner has lately difcovered 
azote to be a compound of hydrogen with a {mall proportion 
of oxygen. M. Alibert’s hiftory of thefe malignant fevers is 
valuable, and the practice found and judicious. 

Effai fur les Combuftions Humaines, &c. Effay on Hu- 
man Combuftion. -M. Lair has collated numerous cates of 
fpontaneous combuttion, and finds them in every inftance oc- 
cafioned by the abufe of {pirituous liquors. The various cir- 
cumftances adduced from authors of undoubted credit give 
fome foundation for the real occurrence of an event, which 
many have confidered as fabulous. It has only happened in 
sid women. ‘The combuftion, in M. Lair’s opinion, is always 
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accidental, not pre-excited by inteftine movements in: the 
body, but communicated by fome burning body. The extre- 
mities have often been {pared by the flames; and this fire has 
frequently been rendered more active by water, while it has 
not communicated to any adjoining combuftibles. This aus 
thor has not explained the caufe of the inflammation. It is 
however probable, if the blood abounds with hydrogen, that 
the exhalations communicating with the candle or the fire 
form a train of combuftible vapour. 

Dé{eription des Arts, &c. A Defeription of Arts and 
Trades by the Academy of Sciences at Paris; with Plates. 
Vol. XX. folio—In this volume, Quinquet treats of the 
art of printing. sy eh 

Effai fur l’Art, &c. Effay on the Art of making Glafs; 
by Loyfel, 8vo.—This work is-very complete in its kind, and 
gives inftructions for colouring glafs in imitation of precious 
ftones. tt el 

Profpectus d’un nouvel Ouvrage fur la Minéralogie, par Au- 
gufte Traverfay. Profpectus of anew work on Mineralogy, by 
Auguttus Traverfay.—This is defigned as an elementary work. 
‘The author follows the fyftem of D’Aubenton, which we long 
fince recommended as the happieft union of the two contending 
plans, the chemical arrangement and that which is derived 
from form and other external charaé¢ters. He intends, how- 
ever, to add a defcription of the fubftances which D’Aubefiton 
omitted, or which have been fince difcovered, and to in- 
troduce fome chemical diftin€tions of which that writer ne- 
glected to take notice. 

Mémoire fur Ja Teinture, &c. A Memorial by Felix on 
Dyeing, &c.—The beautiful red of the Levant, what is com- 
monly called the red of Adrianople, we long defpaired of be- 
ing able to imitate. But we have now approximated to it } 
and M. Felix, who defcribes, in this memoir, the method em- 
ployed in the Eaft, will ftill farther affift us. It is a madder 
colour, heightened by foda ; and the art confifts in feizing the 
moment when the alkaline bath has given it the moft brilliant 
hue. . 

Deux Rapports, &c. Two Reports made to the Society of 
Emulation at Rouen, refpecting the Confumption of Wood as 
Fuel, &c. 4to.—In the new furnace, the conftruction of 
which it is impoflible to explain without the plates, the faving 
of fuel is five fevenths. © To make water boil in one of the 
hofpital furnaces, required three hundred and fifty-four pounds 
of wood ; it now boils with one hundred; and if the new 
furnace fhould be employed in every department of the hofpi- 
tal, M. Teffier calculates that the faving ‘would amount to 
fifteen thoufand francs annually. | 

Rapport du Comité des Soupes GEconomiques, &c. Report 
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of the Committee eftablifhed at Geneva for the Diftribution of 
Soup.—Having lately noticed count Rumford’s Plan, we have 
been induced to mention this fuccefsful application of it at 
Geneva. For feven liards and eight or nine centimes, twenty+ 
four ounces of foup are furnifhed ; and twice that quantity will 
fupport a labouring man for a whole day. The whole ex- 
penfe does not exceed three fous (three halfpence Englifh). 

Manuel Tin@oriel, &c. A Manual of Plants, employed 
in Dyeing and Painting, with fome Accounts of Animals and 
Minerals employed for that Purpofe ; by Bucoz, 8vo.—A new 
edition of an ufeful book, 

Fragmens d’Architecture Gothique, &c, Fragments of 
Gothic Archite&ture ; a Work ufeful and inftructive to Ar- 
chitecis and Amateurs, by Grohmann. Folio.—The firft num- 
ber contains reprefentations of the church of Naumburg 
(Saxony), the plan, portal, &c. the other fubjects are from 
the church of Batalha, in Portuguefe Eflremadura, and trom 
that of Lavenham. ‘This account of Gothic architecture, 
though feebly executed, will yet be interefting to Englifh ama- 
teurs.—The fame author has alfo publifhed in folio a collec- 
tion of defigns for country-houfes, pavilions, hermitages, &c. 

Fragmens et Ornemens, &c. Fragments and Ornaments of 
Archiiecture, drawn at Rome after ancient Models, by Moe 
reau, forming a Supplement to the Work of Degodets. Folio, 
—This work appears in numbers, each containing fix plates. 

Methode pratique, &c. Pra€tical Method of teaching to 
read, by Neufchateau, 8vo.—The author examines former 
methods of inftruGtion, and gives fome new tables, which 
feem to deferve attention. 

Cours d’Jnitru@tion, &c. A Courfe of Inftruction for the 
Dumb, by Sicard,— An interefting work, which may be come 
pared with thofe in Englith upon the fame topic. 

Pafigraphie et Pafilalie, &c. Elements of the Art of writ- 
ing and {peaking what may be underftood in any Language, 
4to.—-Of this work we fhall not pretend to form a proper 
judgement. ew: 

Tableau Hiftorique, &c. An hiftorical Defcription of a 
triple Eftablithment united in one Hofpital at Copenhagen, to 
fecure Affiflance to Mothers and Children.—This refembles 
our Lying-in Hofpital ; and it is a matter of juft exultation that 
fcarcely a charitable inftitution in foreign countries can be 
menuoned which has not been practifed in England. | 

Le Petit La Bruyére, ou Caractéres et Moeurs des Enfang 
de ce Siécle, &c. La Bruyére the Younger, or Characters 
and Manners of Children of the prefent Times; a Work in- 
tended for the InftruGtion of Children from Twelve to Thir- 
teen Years of Age. except the Ten laft Chapters, which arg 
compoied for the Ufe of People in eyertls by Madame de 
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Genlis.—This lady has difcovered, in the courfe of her trae 
vels, fome very wonderful children. One at the age of thir- 
teen draws, fings, plays on the harp, the harpfichord, and the 

uitar; underftands the French, Englifh, Spanifh, and Italian 
mans: embroiders to perfection; fews better than any 
of her age ; makes her own drefs, keeps her mother’s houfe, 

ays the labourers their wages, and diftributes alms to the 
poor. All this is done by a ftrict attention to the ditpofal of 
time ; but fuch wonderful effe€ts are not in general to be ex- 
pected. Moft of the characters are drawn in this manner in 
too high colours ; and perhaps the time of the young is better 
employed on the leffons prefcribed by their teachers than in an 
exercife which may teach them to criticife narrowly each 
other’s conduét. The judgement of chara¢ters is too difficult a 
fiudy for,early years; and the examples taken from real life 
of the etfeéts of virtue and vice in a more advanced age, are 
better fuited to the capacities of children. This work is more 
proper for mothers than for their children; and the remarks 
proceeding from one who has feen fo much of life cannot fail to 
be interefting. The contraft between the youth of France and 
England is placed in a ftriking point of view, and it is to be 
Jamented that the fathions of higher life feem intended rather 
to increafe than to diminifh the defe&t in our nation. *‘ Young 
Frenchmen ill educated poffefs in general the affectation of im- 
petuofity and of ardent and paffionate emotions; young Eng- 
lifhmen affect a contrary character, that of indifference bor- 
dering on contempt, extreme coolnefs, and an air of carelefl- 
nefs and inattention. The former afford fubje€ts for ridicule, 
but not for averfion ; the latter excite lefs derifion, but their 
behaviour is more cenfurable from its offenfive nature as well as 
the pride on which it is founded,’ In the prefent tafte for polite 
parties, the preference given by madame de Genlis to a table 
d’hote above a fafhionable dinner may feem extraordinary ; 
but it was really a relief at Paris to fit down at table without 
the trouble of ceremony and etiquette ; and as the inhabitants of 
the weft end of the town are now aping the ancient French 
manners, fafhionable company will foon be dittinguithed by 
its infipidity. ‘This work will not add greatly to the reputation 
of the authorefs; but it contains, in her ufual ftyle, both amufe- 
ment and inftruction. 

Nouvelle Methode d’Enfeignement, &c. New Method of 
Inftruétion for the Firft Part of Childhood ; by Madame de 
Genlis. 1799.—The experience of this ingenious lady in edu- 
cation renders her remarks on this fubject interefting to pa- 
rents and inftructors ; and in the volume before us they will find 
many fuggeftions worthy of attention. Among them we were 
ftruck with her method of teaching drawing and painting. She 
had obferved that her pupils who had begun at the age of tix 
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or feven rarely did any thing till they were between nine of 
ten, and that all the pains employed in the ufual way might be 
faid to have been well loft upon them. From that age to be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen litle progrefs was made. At 
fourteen they really began to Iearn. Hence fhe recommends 
that, inftead of putting a pencil into the child’s hands, the ma- 
fter fhould draw before it a number of objects; we will fup- 
pofe, for example, an eye: of many eyes thus drawn the 
child is to tell which is the beft ; and thus every day, till by 
degrees its judgement will be formed : and then the mechanical 
part of the art will be eafily acquired. This work alfo contains 
dialogues for children, and hiftorical and moral romances. In 
tales, madame de Genlis has always fhown great talents ; and 
one in this work, taken from real life, of 2 Polith nobleman, 
who gave up fixteen acres of wood in an ifland in his park 
to the poor of the neighbouring village, as they were in the 
greateft-diftrefs from the — of the year 1974, and left the 
ifland, after the wood was felled, entirely to the management 
of his four children, two fons and two daughters, is a vehicle 
of much inftru@ion and amufement. ‘The ifland was the means 
of giving his children a much better education than they would 
otherwiie have received; and the grand moral contained in 
the tale is to inftrué&t young people in the ufeful arts, as 
well as in fafhionable accompliithments. 

Code Moral, &c. The Moral Code for the Inftru&tion of 
Youth, and of the different Claffles of Society, from the mere 
Citizen to the Statefman, by Valant, 12mo,—This is an in- 
ftructive colleion of fentences and maxims, arranged in al- 
phabetical order. 

Second Difcours, &c. A Second Difcourfe on Univerfal 
Hiftory, publifhed in Numbers, 8vo.—This is intended as a 
fupplement to the work of Boffuet. 

Syfléme Analytique, &c. An analytical Syftem of the No- 
tions to be acquired for the perfe&t Knowledge of the Hiftory 
of a Nation, and the Plan to be followed in writing it; by 
Chantreau.— Worth reading. © 

Mémoires Hiftoriques, &c. Hiftorical and Diplomaticat 
Memoirs of Barthelemy.—~ This work prefents many juft 
refleCtions on the incapacity and tyranny of the late French 
directory. 

' Hiftoire de la Révolution, &c. Hiftory of the Revolution 
and Counter-Revelution in England, containing the Civil Wars 
under Charles I, &c. including the Reftoration of Charles IT. 
and its Confequences ;sby Millon.—This. work is adapted to 
the prefent train of ideas in France ; but the fources are good, 
and it is drawn up with fome care. 

Des Suites, &c. Of the Confequences of the Counter-Re- 
volution of 1660 in England, by B. Conftant.—The writer’s 
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object is to caution the French againft the reftoration of mon- 


archy in their country. , 
Tablettes, &c. Koch’s Chronological Tables of the Re- 


-yolutions which have occurred in Europe.—Thefe tables be- 


in with the deluge, and terminate with the year 1797- 

Effai fur les Caufes, &c. Effay on the Caufes which, from 
the 18th Day of Fru@tidor (Sept. 4, 1797) ought to have con- 
folidated the French Republi¢ ; and Remarks on thofe which 
have tended to ruin or weaken it; by Guy Chaumont-Quitry. 
—This writer is of opinion, that the revolution which fa- 
vored the dire€tory had a tendency to the fupport of the re- 
public; but that the abufe of the power then granted by law 
to the prevailing party deftroyed the good effeG’s which might 
have refulted from that revolution. 

La Pruffe, &c. Pruffia and her Neutrality, 8vo.—A po- 
hitical work, in which the author attempts to perfuade the king 
of Pruffia to depart from his neutrality. That prince may 
with equal juftice and candour perfuade the author to throw 
his book into the fire. 

Examen de la Conduite des Puiffances de l'Europe, &c. An 
Examination of the Conduct of the European Powers fince 
the Beginning of the French Revolution, and of the natural 
Confequences of that Event ;, by a Member of the Germanic 
Body.— The object of this pamphlet is to fhow that all the ill 
fuccefs of the combined powers is imputable to want of 
promptnefs in the commencement of their operations, and of 
union in thofe operations. The wiiter, a man of no mean 
talents, endeavours, by many remarks on the increafing power 
of France, and on the principles which it is always favour- 
ing, to perfuade the combined princes to an uniform and cheer- 
ful co-operation ; with what fuccefs the recent defection of 
the emperor Paul fhows us! Hf the author be a true prophet, 
the kings of Europe mufi tremble; for he thinks, that there 
is no alternative for them but to deftroy the French republic, 
or themfelves to be deftroyed. We are not, however, of this 
opinion ; and, if peace were to take place to-morrow, we 
think it very probable that the powers of Europe, under their 
prefent arrangement, might co-exift twenty years with the 
French republic. 

De l’Avenir, &c. Of the Future, and of a Change of Dy- 
nafty, 8vo.—This pamphlet appeared a few days before the 
revolution which placed Bonaparte at the head of the French 
government. ‘] his circumftance, however, feems to have been 
merely accidental, as the work prefents arguments for-placing 
the former dynafty on the French throne. 

Hiftoire fecrete, &c. A feciet Hiftory of Spies during the 
Revolution, and of the Caufes which accompliihed it, 2 vols. 
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8vo.—A meagre collection from pamphlets and gazettes, and 
full of grofs errors. 

Procés Fameux, &c. Celebrated Caufes judged before and 
fince the Revolution, with a Detail.of the Circumftances which 
accompanied the Condemnation of the great Criminals and 
the Victims who perifhed on the Scaffold; 12mo.—A work 
of ufeful reference. 

Le Nouveau Paris, &c. New Paris, by Mercier, 6 vols, 
8vo.—A prolix work, with fome good parts, like the former 
picture of Paris by the fame author. 

Du Ré-établiffement, &c. On the Re-eftablifhment of the 
Jefuits, and of Public Education.—The writer of this tract 
proceeds upon the old fable, that the exiftence of the Jefuits is 
neceflary to the exiftence of monarchy. Does he forget the 
numerous crimes of the Jefuits, the affaflinations of monarchs, 
&c.? Does he forget that the Jefuits acknowledge no fuperior 
but the pope, and are the fworn enemies of whatever oppofes 
his unlimited power? His effrontery at leaft is truly jefuitical, 

Mémoires fur l’Egypte, &c. Memoirs on Egypt, publifhed 
during the Campaigns of Buonaparte.—This work is already 
tranflated. Travellers who have vifited the country afiure us 
that great miftakes occur both in the text and in the maps. 
For the fake of fcience we wifh that the French had been 
permitted to remain in Egypt for three years longer. They 
would have ferved the views of our African Society better than 
any miffionaries whatever. 

Etat Militaire, &c. The Army Lift for the Year VIII, &c. 

—This calendar enters into many tactical detaiis, not to be 
found in our fimilar publications. 
~ Précis des Evénemens Militaires, &c. A Summary of Mi- 
Jitary Events, in the Campaign of 1799.— This journal main- 
tains the high reputation which it defervedly acquired for 
clear and impartial accounts of military tranfaCtions.— We 
may here intimate that many works publithed at Paris con- 
cerning the French campaigns and generals our limits will 
not permit us to confider, 
_ Hiftoire de Ruffie, &c. The Hiftory of Ruffha, by C. 
Levefque, Member of the Inftitute; a new Edition, corrected 
and enlarged by the Author, and brought down to the Death 
of the Emprefs Catharine If. 8 vols. 8vo.—This work is de- 
fervedly efieemed, in preference to that of Le Clerc, 

Hiftoire de Catherine II. &c. Hiftory of Catharine ITI. 
Emprefs of Ruflia, by J. Caftéra, 3 vols. 8vo.—When we 
examined the firft edition of this work, we beftowed fome 
praife on the writer, but cenfured the imperfection and fuperfi- 
ciality of various parts of the hiftory. M. Cafiéra has fince ex- 
tended and improved the work, not only by giving a fketch of the 
biltory of Ruflia from the earlieft times, and introducing an 
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accurate ftatiftic view of that empire, but by interweaving new 
incidents, and ftating former intelligence in a more complete 
and fattsfactory manner. 

Hiftoire abrégée, &c. An abridged Hiftory of the Lives 
of the Popes, from St. Peter to Pius the Sixth, 3 vols. 18mo. 
—This fatirical bauble is only remarkable for being printed 
and fold in.the Sorbonne itfelf. 

Colle&tion Portative de Voyages, traduits de differentes 
‘Langues Orientales et Européennes. A portable Collection of 
Accounts of Travels, tranflated from different Oriental and 
European Languages, 16mo.—We have received three vo- 
Jumes of this publication, for which we are indebted to M. 
Langlés, keeper of the Oriental MSS. in the National Library 
at Paris, and member of the Jn/titut National. ‘The firft vo- 
lume exhibits the travels of Abdul-Kerim, a Cafhmerian. of 
diftin@ion, who vifited Perfia in the train of Tahmas Kouli 
Khan or Nadir Shah, went from that country to Baghdad, 
Damafcus, and Aleppo, performed a religious pilgrimage to 
Medina and Mecca, and returned to Bengal in the year 
1749. This tranflation is from the Englifh, publifhed by Mr. 
Gladwin at Calcutta in 1788, from the original Perfian manu- 
icript of Abdul-Kerim. M. Langlés has added many excel- 
Jent notes, and two beautiful engravings, reprefenting the 
drefies and figures of the women of Aleppo and of the Be- 
douins or Arabs of the defert. In the fecond volume we find 
an actount of the journey of Abdurrezak from Perfia to Hin- 
doftan in the years 1442, 1443, and 1444 of the Chriftian zra, 
tranflated from the Perfian work, entitled MZat/aa as ’/aadin. 
This occupies only a fmall part of the volume, the remainder 
of which contains a tranflation of a part of Captain William 
Francklin’s Narrative of his Journey from Bengal to Shiraz in 
Perfia, in 1787 and 1788, originally publifhed at Calcutta, 
and reprinted in London. This volume contains a neat view 
of Shiraz from Niebuhr, and of the tomb of Hafz from 
Koempfer’s Amcenitates Exotic. The third volume concludes 
the account of Captain Francklin’s Journey to Perfia, and his 
remarks on the tranfactions which took place there in the two 
years above-mentioned. We alfo meet with an hiftorical 
memoir on Perfepolis, by M. Langlés, who has collected, 
trom various manufcripts and printed works, all that has been 
hitherto written on the fubject of Iftakhar, or Chehlminar, the 
{uppofed remains of Perfepolis. This volume contains a pretty 
engraving, which reprefeuts the coftume of a Perfian fmoking 
the narguil, a lady playing on a guitar or fimilar inftrument, 
and a child, with a diftant view of the minaret or fteeple of a 
mofque, &c. Thefe tranflations are all executed with {pirit, 
and enriched with valuable notes by M. Langlés. 

Voyage a Canton, &c, A Voyage to Canton, the capital 
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of the province of that name in China, by Goree, the cape of 
Good Hope, and the iflands of France and of the Re-union ; 
accompanied with obfervations on the voyages to China by Lord 
Macartney and Citizen Van Braam, and a fketch of the arts of 
Hindoftan and China ; by Coffigny.—This work prefents little 
new : its chief objects are to criticife the voyages of Macart- 
ney and Van Braam, and to elevate the importance of the Ifle 
de France in preference tg the Cape of Good Hope. The re- 
marks on former voyages are however conveyed in a mode- 
rate tone ; and the idortbative concerning Chinefe botany and 
chemiftry is fometimes interefling. 

Rélation du Voyage, &c. An Account of the Vovage per- 
formed in Search of La Péroufe, by Order of the National 
Affembly, during the Years 1791, 1792, and the firft and fe- 
cond Years of the Republic ; by C. Labillardiere, one of the 
Naturalifts employed in the Expedition, 2 vols. 4to. with an 
Adas in Folio: another Edition in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Quarto 
Atlas.—No accounts having been received frog: La Péroufe 
for three years, the national affembly, with laudable attention, 
difpatched two veffels in queft of him, under the condu& of 
d’Entrecafteaux. Many men of fcience accompanied this 
commander, who was ordered to proceed towards the route 
which La Péroufe muft have followed after his departure from 
Botany-Bay. The attention of the prefent author is chiefly 
direSted to the manners of the different nations, and the na- 
tural hiftory of the feveral countries. It appears from this 
work, that feveral geographical improvements have arifen con- 
cerning the fouth-weft coaft of New Holland ;—that a ttraic 
has been found at the fouthern extremity of that country ; and 
that difcoveries have been made of a great number of iflands 
to the weft of New Caledonia, and of a vaft chain of rocks 
on the north of that ifland. 

Voyage Hiftorique, &c. An Hiftorical and Pidturefque 
Voyage to the Iflands of the Levant, formerlv belonging to 
Venice; by Saint Sauveur, 3 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas and Prints 
in 4to.— The author was formerly conful of France at Corfu; 
and his work feems to poffefs confiderable merit. ‘The prints 
chiefly confift of views of the country, ancient monuments, 
and medals. 

Abrégé du Voyage, &c. An Abridgement of the Travels of 
celebrated Authors, fuch as Pococke, Niebuhr, Chardin, &c.— 
Another part of the fame feries. 

Nouveaux Voyages, &c. New Travels in the States of 
Barbary, the Empire of Morocca, Egypi, Abyfhinia, and 
Sennar; extracted from the beft modern travels, 2 vols. 
8vo.—This is an ufeful fupplement to the general hiftory of 
voyages and travels publifhed by Prevoft and La Harpe. ‘The 
chief fources are Shaw, Bruce, Norden, and Savary. : 

Voyage en Angleterre, &c. Voyage to England, Rufia, 
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and Sweden, in 1775, by Lefcallier, 8vo.—The author hav 
ing a naval employment at the time, the little intelligence here 
given chiefly relates to maritime affairs. 

Voyage en Irlande, &c. A Tour in Ireland by Arthur 
Young, tranflated by Millon, 2 vols. 8vo.—This we only 
mention becaufe the tranflator has added his own refearches 
concerning Ireland, a country with which the French are very 
defirous of being better acquainted. 

Lettres écrites de Suiffe, &c. Letters written from Switz 
erland, Italy, Sicily, and Malta, by Roland, Minifter of the 
Interior, 6 vols. 12m0.—Thefe letters were firft publifhed in 
the year 1780, and are republifhed without any addition. At 
the end of the laft volume are fome curious obfervations on 
the filk manufactures of Lyons, written while the author was 
infpeCtor of the manufactures of France. The melancholy 
fate of this honeft man, who was lifted out of his fphere by 
the whirlwind of the revolution, and expected (a common de- 
ception) to figd in every other bofom that integrity which he 
himfelf poffeffed, will excite a double intereft in the perufal of 
thefe letters. The works of M. Roland, in three volumes, oc- 
tavo, are alfo about to be pubilifhed. 

Manuel du Voyageur, &c. ‘The Traveller’s Manual, or 
a Collection of Dialogues, Letters, &c. followed by a de- 
fcriptive Itinerary, for the Ufe of the French in Germany, 
and of the Germans in France, by Madame de Genlis, 8vo. 
—An ufeful companion. | 

Voyages dans les deux Siciles, &c. Travels in the two 
Sicilies, &c. This is a tranflation of Spallanzani’s Travels. 
We have noticed it only for the fake of the notes. M. Faujas 
de St. Fond fometimes coincides with and fupports, fometimes 
differs from Spallanzani. The chief difference confifts in this 
point: the French writer thinks that he perceives extinguifhed 
volcanoes in every part: the [talian naturalift contiders them 
as lefs frequent than has been fuppofed. The notes are in ge- 
neral valuable. 

Voyace fentimental en Suiffe. A fentimental Journey into 
Switzerland, by Ch. Haws, junior.—This is an imitation of 
Sterne, not without merit. 

Le Confervateur, &c. The Preferver, or a Colle&tion of 
choice Morfels of Hiftory, Politics, Literature, and Philo- 
fophy, for the moft part now firft publithed ; drawn from the 
Port-Fclios of Francois de Neufchateau, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
Thete volumes are replete with curious and interefling matter. 

Mélanges, &c. Milceilanies by the author of Swifs Anec- 
dotes.—A decent work. 
| Qtuvres Pofthumes de Florian, &c. The Pofthumous 
Works of Florian, containing Rofalba, a Sicilian Novel, va- 
rious unpublifhed Fables, and the Poem of William Tell, with 
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the Life of the Author, 18mo.—Relics_ of a pleafing though 


feeble writer. 

Eloge de Montaigne, &c. The Eulogy of Montaigne, by 
Mariette Bourdie-Viot.—Old Montaigne would have been de- 
lighted with this effort of a lady in his praife, and would cer- 
tainly have abandoned his cat to have diverted himfelf with 
her. 

Penfées Wun Republicain, &c. Thoughts of a Republican 
in his {waddling Clothes, accompanied with gallant Poems, by 
Monget. 

Se de Condillac, &c. The Works of Condillac, re-, 
vifed and augmented by the author, &c. 23 vols. 8vo.— 
The reputation of Condillac will render this colleGtion of his 
works acceptable to his admirers. 

CEuvres de Bacon, &c. The Works of Sir Francis Bacon, 
tranflated by La Salle, with Notes, 3 vols. 8vo..—Though we 
rarely mention tranflations in our retrofpect we cannot pafs 
over this recent tribute to the memory of the great Bacon. 
But when we fee the hiftory of Henry VII. mentioned among 
the works which are to be tranflated, and the excellent effays 
omitted, we are furprifed at the tranflator’s want of judg- 
ment. 

Les Soirées Littéraires, &c. Literary Evenings, &c. by 
Coupe, vol. XVII.—This volume chiefly contains tranflations 
from the modern Latin poets, and accounts of the Flemith and 
Dutch authors. 

Quelques Confidérations, &c. Some Confiderations on So- 
cial Organifation in general, and particularly on the New 
Conttitution ; by Cabani.—The author enters into fo warm a 
panegyric on Buonaparte’s revolution, that he is probably a 
candtlete for a place. 
L’Art Epiftolaire, &c. The Epiftolary Art, or Dialogues 
on the Manner of writing Letters, 3 vols. 18mo.—A perform- 
ance of fome utility. 

Le Nouveau Monde, &c. The New World, or Chriftopher 
Colon (Columbus), a poem; by Leffuiére ; anew edition, greatly 
alrered and corrected, 2 vols. 8vo.—A long and dull production. 

Quelques Fables, &c. Some Fables by Deville.—An infipid. 
addition to the numerous works which had before appeared in 
an infipid province of poetry. La Fontaine lent every poffible 
advantage to fable-writing; yet his fables are little read, 
while his tales are in the hands of all. We are contented with 
his naiveté, and {hall waic with patience ull fome beafts fhall 
write fables in return. 

Poefie, &c. Poems by Vaffelie, &c. 12mo0.—Fit for a 
mavazine. ; | | 

La Dunciade, &c. The Dunciad, a poem; a new edi-. 
tion, augmented by the author ; followed by various pieces 
which evince the occafion of this edition. — Paliffot, the 
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author of this poem, has enlifted in his Dunciad the horrible 
names of Marat and Robefpierre. Certain it is, that folly and 
wickednefs are intimately allied ; but fatire and comedy ought 
to attack vices, not crimes. 

Imitations en Vers Francois, &c. Imitations in French 
Verfe of the Odes of Anacreon, with feveral other Poems, by 
St. Jufte, 18mo.—The poetry in this volume is praifed by 
fome of the French critics. 

La Bataille d’Herman, &c. The Battle of Herman, a 
bardic Poem, by Klopftock, 8vo.—A well-written piece, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the Greek tragedy. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Bibliographique, &c. A new biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, or an Effay on univerfal Bibliography, 
containing an Account of the beft Works of all Kinds which 
have appeared in France or other Countries in ancient or mo- 
dern Times, by Defeffarts, 8vo.—An ufeful introduCtion to 
the formation of a library. 

Mémoires, &c. Memoirs of the Actrefs Dumefnil, 8vo. 
—We here find fome curious theatrical anecdotes ; and the 
work is a proper companion to the Memoirs of Clairon, which, 
in fome particulars, it correéts. 

Effai fur Art Oratoire, &c. An Effay on the Art of Ora- 
tory, by Citizen Droz.—Among the modern authors Mar- 
montel and Blair are the chief objets of reference in this 
work. It is to be regretted that the author 

‘Ts not himfelf the great fublime he draws.” 

Théatre de Kotzebue, &c. The Theatre of Kotzebue, 
tranflated from the German by Weifs and Jauffret. 8vo.—Of 
this tranflation feveral volumes have appeared; and we may 
obferve, that it is a better plan to tranflate the whole theatre 
of Kotzebue than to fele&t without tafte a few detached plays. 

Théatre de Schiller, &c. The Theatre of Schiller, tranflated 
from the German; by Lamartilli¢re.—This volume contains 
the Confpiracy of Fiefco, Love and Intrigue, and Don Carlos. 
As-the play of the Robbers had before been tranflated into 
French, iis place is fupplied by Abelino, a piece fingular in its 
fubje€t and of an original texture. 

Zénobie, &c. Zenobia, or the Heroine of Armenia.— 
This novel is built upon a paffage in Tacitus. The name is 
ill chofen, as it unavoidably excites in the reader the memory 
of the great Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. 

Les Chevaliers du Lion. The Knights of the Lion, a 
tale of chivalry of the twelfth century, imitated from the Ger- 
man, by M. R. de St. Ch. 4 vols. 8vo.—A tale with which 
many readers will be pleafed. 

* Edouard et Arabelie, &c. Edward and Arabella, or the 
Pupil of Innocence and Love; a work drawn from the fecret 
memoirs of two Englith families, by Defauge, 2 vols. 12mo. 
—This only adds one to the number of infipid novels. 
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_ Eugenio et Virginie, &c. 2 vols; 12mo.—This deferves to 
be excepted from the herd of modern French novels. 

Praxile ;—a romance on the model of the Ethiopics of He« 
liodorus. 

Frédéric, par J. F. 3 vols. r2m0.—A novel which difplays, 
in various parts, a fpirit of philofophical reflexion. 

Le Chateau Noir, &c. The Black Caftle, or the Suffer- 
ings of the Young Ophelia, r2mo.—A work not unworthy 
of the attention of novel readers. 

Chriftine, &c. Chriftina and Sigefroi, or the Triumph of 
Love, by B. C.—A mixture of hiftory and fiction. 

Le Triomphe de l’Amour et de l’Amitié, &c. The Tri 
umph of Love and Friendthip, or Letters of Adeline de powee 
and Sainval, 2 vols.—F. Pagés is the author of this novel, 
which does not rife above mediocrity. 

Les Foibleffes, &c. The Weakneffes of a great Mani, or 
the Life and Adventures of the Count de Lavagna, by F. 
Pagés, 4 vols.—This is fuperior to the preceding performance 
in intereft and merit. a 

Les jolies Péchés, 8c: The pretty little Sins of a Millinery 
by Nougaret, 18mo,—An entertaining novel. 

Illyrine, &c. Illyrine; or the Shores of Inexperience,; by 
J: de Morency, 3 vols. 8vo. This is the production of 2 
lady, who has thought proper to tell her own true ftory; in- 
ftead of {pinning out a threadbare novel. : 

Voyage autour du Palais Egalite, &c. A Journey round 
the Palace Equality, 18mo.—A feeble imitation of Sterne; but 
not deftitute of good points. " kk 
_ Brick Boldirig, ou qu’eft ce qte la Vie? &¢.. Brick Bold- 
ing, or what is Life? An Anglo-Franco-Italian Novel, 3 vols. 
12mo.—The hero of this volume is an Englifhman, and his 
amorous adventures are recounted with fomte fpirit. | 

Irma, &c. or the ‘Misfortunes of a Young Orphan; 2 vols. 
i12mo.—An allegorical novel. 

Bievriana, or Jefts of Monf. de Bievre, 18m0.—Thefe 
trifles are afcribed to the author of the Seduéfeur: they abound 
with calembourgs, and other falfe pieces of wit. i 

Les Délices de la Solitude, &c; The Delights of Solittde, 
derived from the Study and Contemplation of Nature, by Ca- 
nolle, 2 vols. 12mo.—Written with laudable intentions to mé- 
duce a preference of rural life. 


HOLLAND. 


Berichten, &c. Accounts of the Miffions to Heathen 
Countries by the Community of the Evangelical Brethren ; 
four Numbers, 8vo. Amfterdam.—The firft of thefe mifhons 
Was attempted in the year 1734, when three of the brethren 

App, Vor, XXVIII. Naw Arr. 2 Q. 
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were fent to Lapland, and a few others to Georgia in North 
America. The former met with no fuccefs, although new at- 
tempts were foon after made in the Norwegian and Swedifh 
parts of Lapland ; while the latter eflablifhed themfelves on the 
ifland of [rene formed by the rivet Savanna, where they erect- 
ed a ichool-houfe for the children of the Indians, who fre- 
quented it together with their king Tomo-Tihatthki, in order 
to learn, as they termed it, the great word. ‘This colony made 
tolerable progrefs, ull the war with Spain, in 1739, induced the 
Dutch miffionaries to refort to Peunfylvania, where they form- 
ed new colonies at Bethlehem, Nazareth, and other places. In 
1775 the miflionaries returned to Georgia, but were not en- 
couraged by the Indians. After meeting with various fuccefs 
from the year £735, at Surinam ; from 1738, at Berbice and 
other places; the congregation of the baptiled negroes at Para- 
maribo received an acceflion of forty members in the years 
1796 and 1797; the Indian congregation at Heop confifted of 
231 members ; that of the Hottentots at Bavianfkloof of 139 
adults and above 200 children vifiting the fchool ; the different 
congregations in Grenland, in 1796, amounted to 975 perfons ; 
the number of baptifed Efquimaux amounted, in 1796, to 193 
perfons ; and the congregations in the Weft Indies are in a 
more flourifhing flate. A new church has been confecrated 
at Antigua, and, from Eafier 1795 to 1796, there have been 
baptifed 276 adults, and 285 additional communicants. During 
the fame period 185 perfons were baptifed at St. Chriftopher’s, 
and 77 admitted to receive the facrament. Since the frtft mif- 
fionaries repaired to that ifland, a period of feven years and a 
half, the converts to Chriftianity have been 1624 in number. 
Many negroes are alfo baptited every year in the iflands of St. 
Thomas, Santa Cruz, and Se. Join: in North America, alfo, 
there is a continued increafe of the Indian congregations pro- 
felling the Chriftian religion. 


GERMANY. 


Wie niitzt Man am beften den Geift des Zeitalters? How 
ean the Spirit of the Age be turned to the beft Advantage? A 
philotophic, hiitorical Treatife; by I. L. Ewald; 8vo. Bre- 
men.—This effay confifts of es leGures read by the cele- 
brated author to the Society of the Bremen Mufeum. In the 
firft of thefe, he unfolds the queftions, How is the fpirit of the 
age determined? to what objeéts does it extend its influence ? 
and by what means is a corre€i knowledge of it to be acquir- 
ed? He is too rapid in the difcuffion of thefe important 

queftions, and confequently draws premature conelufions. 

Thus he maintains, that in thofe events which have the ftrong- 
eft tendency to corrupt. the fpirit of the age, we muft fearch 
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for the germ of its improvement. The higheft degree of lux- 
ury is, according to him, produtive of fimplicity of manners 4 
the higheft degree of defpotifm leads to the eftablifhment of 
liberty. When the-human mind has deviated from the path 
of reafon in the moft ftriking and deplorable manner, it is 
then moft eafily reduced to its proper career. Providence has 
wifely conjoined every, phyfical and moral evil with its reme- 
dy. We thall only obferve, that truth is mingled with failacy 
in thefe abrupt inferences.—In the fecond lecture, M. Ewald 
difcuffes the queftion, How can we moft effectually guard 
again{t the bad confequences attendant on the {pirit of the age, 
and in what manner can we apply its beneficial tendency? 
This inquiry leads him to the more general propofition which 
forms the fubject of the third lecture, viz. How may the fpirit 
of the prefert age be converted to the moft ufeful purpofes ?— 
Throughout the work we difcover a cool, manly, and truly 
philofophical method of conduéting fuch inquiries. 

Ueber die Exiftenz der Principien, &c. A Treatife on the 
Exiftence of Principles of a pure difinrerefted Benevolence in 
Man ; being an anfwer to a Prize-Queftion propofed by the 
Teylerian Society : by Paulus van Hemmert, late profeffor, 
&c. Traniflated from the Dutch ; with the addition of a pre- 
face, and a fhort hiftorical account of the viciflitudes which 
the Kantian philofophy has experienced in Holland, by T. W. 
Dethmar, paftor at Hueth; 8vo. Dortmund.—The prize-queftion 
propofed by the Teylerian Society, for the year 1798, was the 
following :—* Is there no other principle of action in maa ‘than 
felf-love ; and can every inclination, every propentity that he 
feels, be reduced to that fource? Or is he likewile endued 
with morally’ good principles, which cannot be explained 
from felfifth motives, and deferve to be called altogether difin- 
terefted *”’ As the fociety had adjudged the prize to an effay 
written by M. Brower, M. van Heimmert was induced to lay 
his attempt before the public. It is impoffible to read this 
elegant, per{picuous, and practical differtation, without feeling 
a high degree of refpect for its author, who combines the ta- 
lents of a pleafing moral writer with a philofophic genius.— 
From the preface of Mr. Dethmar we learn, that Kant’s 
philofophy was taught in none of the Dutch fchools before 
the year 1798, except that of Amfterdam, where it was incul- 
cated by Heumann; and that moft of the philofophers who 
had formerly waged war againft it, now began to be filent, or 
even recommended the ftudy of Kant’s works to their pupils. 
The principal teachers and promoters of this philofophy in Hol- 
land, befides Van Hemmert, Heumann, and Dethmar, are the 
following ;—Chaudoir, in his “* Oratio de Momentis Philofos 
phie Kantiane ;”’ Servaas, a phyfician; and Simonides, a 
clergyman of great refpe€tability. 
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Fichte’s Appellation gegen die Anklage des Atheifmus, 
Fichte’s Appeal againft the Accufation of Atheifm, 8vo. Jena 
and Leipzig, 1799.—Fichte is a profeffor of the univerfity of 
Jena; and a writer in the philofophical journal publifhed at 
that place. In this joufnal the firft and fecond propofitions 
of the firft part for the year 1798 were faid to be atheiftical ; 
and on this ground the work was condemned by an electoral 
refcript given at Drefden on the 19th of November in that 
yer. Fichte appeals from this decree; arid though he declares 

imfelf to be the author of the firft propofition, which, he 
fays, is termed atheiftical by a well-known atheiftical faction, 
he in a vety manly defence proves clearly that the charge 
of atheifm adduced againft him is without foundation.— 
‘ The confequences to my perfon (he obferves) are entirely in~ 
different. 1 know and I feel with true courage that my caufe 
is good ; but, as to my perfon, it is of no confequence. Should 
I fall in this conteft, I came forward too early ; and it is the 
will of God that I fhould fall. He has more fervants, and he 
will without doubt, in his own good time, give the victory to 
the caufe which is his own.’ ‘This is not the language of an 
atheift ; but at the fame time we muft obferve that it is very 
difficult to underftand what the profeffor means by God and 
the proofs of his exiftence. He plainly indeed {tates the con- 
teft between him and his adverfaries, who, according to his 
apprehentions of God, appear to border upon idolatry. ‘ What 
they call God, he fays, appears to me an idol, My God is a 
being entirely free from alt matter of aauertal ideas—to 
him therefore I cannot afcribe the fenfitive idea of exiftence, 
which is the only one poffible to me. God is in thy opinion 
plainly and Cimply the governor of the fpiritual world. ‘Their 
God I deny, and reje€&t him as an abortion of human corrup- 
tion; but | am not on that account a deniet of God. I am 
the defender of religion. My God they canriot know, nor can 
they elevate themfelves to the jdea of him. He is nothing to 
them; they cannot then deny him, and in that refpeét are not 
atheifts: but they are without God, and in that refpeé are 
atheifis. It is however far from my wifh to point them 
out to the world under this odious title. My religion rather 
‘teaches me to pity thei for preferring what is moft trifling to 
that which is the moft high and moft noble. This religion 
teaches mé to hope that they will fooner or later difcover their 
lamentable fituation, and confider all the days of their lives as 
loft in comparifon of the new and glorious exiftence which 
will arife upon them.’ In other words, he ftates the conteft 
to be fimply this—* My adverfaries and myfelf tive in two difs 
ferent worlds, and fpeak of two different worlds—they of the 
material, I of the fpiritual: they think only of enjoyment ir 
whatever fhape it may exift, I place every thing in pure 
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duty.” Indeed, the accufation of atheifin is ill-founded, Pure 
theifm is the bafis of the profeffor’s faith ; and he believes 
firmly in the immortality of the foul. ‘That by a godly 
life man becomes like God, is his maxim. ‘ Crucify the 
fiefh with its lufts, be born again, be born of the fpirit, be- 
come new creatures,’ are his precepts. ‘ Our converfation (he 
fays) is in heaven or fpiritual; and a new man lives in me ; 
and this converfation will laft when millions of worlds fhall 
have been deftroyed.’ But in the defcription of this fpiritual 
life, in the manner of confidering the giver of it, he runs into 
fo many ftrange expreffions derived from the new language of 
German philofophy, that we are not furprifed at the ferment 
excited among his brother profeffors. ‘They probably have 
treated him with too much harfhnefs: he looks upon them 
with too much contempt, and the civil power has given a 
greater dignity to the caufe than it deferves. 

Klugheits Lehre, &c. Doétrine of Prudence, practically 
treated, in Academical Lectures, by Von Seibt, 2 vols. 8vo.— 
The author’s principal aim in thefe leCtures is directed to the 
inftruction of thofe young ftudents who are on the eve of en- 
tering the world; to prepare them for the difcharge of the more 
active duties of life, and to furnifh them with tome praétical 
knowledge of men and manners. His fiyle is, in general, 
agreeable and entertaining ; though his language is often dif- 
fafe, his periods parenthetical and abounding with provincial 
phrafes. Many anecdotes and appropriate paflages, extracted 
from ancient and modern authors, are inter{perfed throughout 
the work, ; 

Der Gefellfchaft Naturforfchender Freunde, &c. New 
Effays by the Society of Natural Hiftory at Berlin, vol. I. IT. 
— This collection promifes to be a valuable addition to the li- 
brary of the natural hiftorian ; and we with that fome of the 
more important effays may be publifhed in an Englith drefs. 
Eloges of deceafed members arg prefixed to the fecond volume; 
and we are forry to find in the lift the names of Gren, Hed- 
wig, Forfter, and Wildenham. In this,place we haye not 
evén room to tranfcribe the titles of the cffays, Too great a 
fhare of attention feems to be paid to mineralogy ; and fome 
ot the leaft important articles occur in this department. The 
moft valuable of the mineralogical papers are counfellor Stutz’ 
account: of the gold and filver mines in Tranfylvania, de- 
figned as a fuppiement to baron Born’s travels; M. Bend- 
heim's account of copper ores found in Siberia and Dauria ; 
M. Wildenham’s geological obfervations on fome parts of the 
mountains of Schwartzwald; and Karften’s account of the 
ftratum of pit-coal in the Lingen territory. In botany we 
diftinguifh M. Wildenow’s defcription of fome rare plants: 
M. Schwartz has added two new {pecies to Dr. Smith’s genus 
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of vittaria from Sc. Mauritius and India; and M. Haffenfratz 
prefers the fpecies of acer as the moft eligible plants for pro- 
curing fugar, when that from the fugar-cane cannot be ob- 


tained, . 

Philofophia, &c. The New Botanical Philofophy, by 
Profeffor Link, of Roftock. Gottingen.—This is only an in- 
trodu€tion to the phyfiology of plants. The firft chapter treats 
of their general appearance and figure; the fecond of their 
trunks and roots, which lead M. Link to point out the different 
kinds of roots, their duration, as annual, biennial, or perennial, 
and the changes to which they are fubjeét. The third, divided 
into three fections, relates to their ftalks, branches, and pe- 
duncles ; the fourth to the leaves and buds ; the fifth and fixth 
to the flowers, the feeds, and all their parts. This laft is an 
excellent abridgement of Gaertner’s work, ‘ De Fruétibus et 
Seminibus Plantarum.’ The feventh chapter relates to. the 
down, the hairs, the glands, and every thing on the furface 
of plants. The eighth explains the changes in the forms of 
vegetables ; and the laft chapter of this firft part treats of the 
general phytiology of vegetable bodies. The fecond part con- 
tains an account of the different colours cbferved on each part 
of a plant; of the tafte, the virtues, the {mell, the irritability,, 
the circulating and the excrementitious fluids of vegetables, 
The third treats of fyftematic arrangement of genera and of 
{pecies. This new botanical philofophy has been well re- 
ceived on the continent, as it contains the ditkerent facts of 
this pleafing but intricate fciéace brought together with great 
clearnefs and precifion. 

Filicum Genera et Species, &c. The Genera and Species 
of Ferns, newly arranged by Hedwig, and analytically de- 
{fcribed, with plates, folio, Leipzig—Hedwig’s Syftem we 
have often noticed ; and we have only to add that it is now 
finifhed, and illuftrated with accuracy and elegance. 

Hortus Herenhufanus, &c. Wendeland’s Defcription of 
he Plants in the Garden of Herenhaufen, folio, Hanover.— 
It is fuficient to announce the publication of the Hortus He- 
renhufanus. ‘The firft fafciculus promifes well: we fhall 
continue to mark its progrefs, 

Neues Mineralogifches Worterbuch, &c. A New Dic- 
tionary of Mineralogy, containing all the words in the 
German, Latin, French, Italian, Swedifh, Danifh, Ruffian, 
and Hungarian languages, relative to mining and mineralogy, 
with an explanation of their real meaning according to the 
new nomenclature of Werner, by Fr. Amb. Reufs.—We 
need only announce this dictionary; its utility is evident... It 
is in reality a Latin-German DiGiionary. The names in the 
other languages are fewer and Icfs complete. Two tables. of 
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fimple and compound foffils, according to the laft fyftem of 
M. Werner, precede. 

Icones Plantarum Medicinalium, &c. Reprefentations of 
Medicine! Plants, by Plenk, 6 vols. folio. Vienna. 
This work has been flow in its progrefs, but very beau- 
tiful and accurate in its execution. The high character of the 
author precludes every fufpicion of neg sligence or error. Six 
hundred plants are figured and defcribed ; and the work, be- 
gun in 1788, can fcarcely be faid to be yet complete. 

Botanica Pharmaceutica, &c. A Pharmaceutico-botanical 
Difplay of various Plants, by Happe, fotio. Berlin. —Phis, 
though a lefs fplendid and lefs extenfive work than the pié- 
ceding, merits much praife. The figures are executed with 
delicacy, and coloured with accuracy. Fifty-feven fafcicubi 
have been publithed. 

Pharmacopeia Borufica. The Pruffian Pharmacopceia, 
gto. Berlin—This work has always been efteemed, as ac- 
eurately chemical ; but, in the many years that elapfed from 
the laft publication; much was required both in addition and 
improvement. M. Klaproth and Formey have touched the 
original with a delicate hand; but what they have done 
claims attention. 

Tabulz Anatomica, &c. Anatomical Tables, by Leder, 
folio. Weimar.—Of M. Loder’s plates we intend to fpéak 
more at farge. At prefent we only announce the publication 
of fix numbers of the work. 

Defcriptio Arteriarum Corporis Humani, &c. Murray’s 
Tables of the Arteries of the Human'Body. 4to. Leipzig.’ 
J¥i. Murray’s tables contain only the fubftance of his former 
differtation ; but they are more convenient for reference. 

Tabule Embryonum Hemanorum, &c. Sdmniering’s 
Tables of the Human Feetus, folio. Franekfort.—The merit’ 
of M. Sommering in the departments of anatomy and phytio- 
locy is fufficiently known, to recommend thefe tables with- 
out any farther comment. Thefe two plates, containing 
twenty figures from the firlt period to the feventh month, dre’ 
executed with great delicacy and accuracy; and the attempt’ 
is the more commendable, as we have few regular feries of 
human embryos except thofe in Dr. Hunter’s great work, 
where this was not the chief obje@. We formerly mentioned 
M. Sommering’s defcription of the female fkeleton. 

Verfuch einer Syftematifchen Erdbefchreibung, &e. An 
Attempt towards a fyftematic Deicription of the remoteft 
Farts of the Globe; Africa, Afia, America, and South-India ; 
by Profeffor Bruns; 6 vols. 8vo. Nirnberg.—Although the 
Germans poffefs many geographical collefions which are 
preferable to the prefent in point of concifenefs, we are of opi- 
nion that the-learned profeffor has-uncommen- merit in this 
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elaborate work, which is diligently and carefully digefted from 
the beft and latefl authorities of the moft refpeétable travel-~ 
Jers and other geographers, whofe names are in every inftance 
mentioned as vouchers. In defcribing the northern flates of 
Africa, Dr. B. has principally quoted our countryman Shaw ; 
but we regret that he has not availed himfelf of the interefting 
accounts communicated to the world by Mr, Mungo Park, 
and other travellers employed by the Suciety for exploring the 
interior of Africa. ‘The hiftorical part of this work is fcanty 
and deficient: the author has been more fuccefsful jn defcrib- 
ing the prevailing manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, 
Several countfies of Africa have been either entirely omitted, 
for inftance the kingdom of Barka, ar are imperfectly defcrib- 
ed, fuch as the ftate of Tripoli, which however has not been 
f{ufficiently attended to by any modern traveller. On the whole, 
jt is to be wifhed that Dr. B. may, in a future edition, cndea- 
vour to improve his ftyle, as well as correct thofe hiftorical 
data, efpecially relative to population and extent of country, 
which he has often indifcriminately adopted from ancient writ- 
ers, without comparing them with the more accurate ftatee 
ments given by modern geographers. 

Handbuch, &c. A Manual of Univerfal Hiftory, compre? 
hending the Nations of Ancient Times ; from the Beginning 
of Governments to the Clofe of the Roman Republic; by D: 
G. J. Hiibler ; Vol, I. 8vo. Freyberg. —The author of this 
work has carefully and judicioufly arranged his materials, 
principally from the authorities of Gatterer, whofe hiftorical 
compendium is highly efteemed: he has alfo availed himfelf 
of the labours of Guthrie, Gray, Goldfmith, and others, iy 
particular branches of hiftory. The prefent volume extends 
to the reign of Alexander the Macedonian; and, as it is the 
wiiter’s intention to conclude with that period when Rome 
ceafed to be a republic, we may expect two other parts; fo 
that the whole work will confift of four yolumes. 

Neue Anfichten von Drefden. New Views of Drefden, for 
the Ufe of Travellers; by a Traveller ; 8vo. Leipzig.—In this 
topographical defcription of the city of Drefden, we unexpe&- 
edly met with an hittorical inquiry into its orzgiz, which com- 


" pofes the firft fe@tion of the work’; more to the purpofe is the 


next fection, in which the author ‘gives a general account 
of this remarkable and poltthed town; we muft confefs that 
the whole work contains too Many trivial remarks interfperfed 
among the more interefting notices; juft cenfures clothed in 
artificial language, ag a fubftitute for genuine wit ; accurate 
reprefentations of the manners of its inhabitants, but delivered 
in bombaftic phrafeology, and periods tag Jaboured to pleafe: 
Thefe péculiarities of ftyle form a ftriking contraft with the 
promifing introduction to every chapter, We may, however, 
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xecommend this publication to travellers as an amufing and 
ufeful guide ; though it is in many refpects inferior to Nico-~ 
Jai’s defcription ot Berlin, or Leonardi’s lateft account of 
Leipzig. 

Deutfche Kunftblatter, &c. Accounts of the Imitative Arts 
jn Germany, for the Year 1799; with Plates and Drawings, 
8vo. in Monthly Numbers. Drefden.—It appears to be the 
object of this work to encourage young German artifts, and 
improve their pradyétions, by mutual and more extenfive com- 
munication, becaufe their performances are lefs efteemed than 
thofe of foreigners. Befide the defigns and defcriptions of 
works of merit, whether in mechanics or the fine arts, the edi- 
tors infert original effays, and extracts from books, relative to 
thofe fubjeéts, biographical accounts of native artifts, re~ 
marks on their principal works, &c, 

Skizzen, Gedanken-Entwiirfe, &c. Sketches, ideal Plans, 
and Drawings, relative to the Imitative Arts; by A. Breyfigy 
Profeffor, &c. Numb. I. 8vo. with a Plate. Magdeburg.— 
The firft effay here given, “ On the utility and neceffity 
of the art of -drawing,” is a hafty and defeétive produce 
tion; the fecond, however, ** On the conftru&tion, ma- 
chinery and painting of a theatre,” is written with more 
judgement and perfpicuity, though Mr. Breyfig has not ex- 
haufted the fubje&. From the third article we learn that the 
king of Pruffia, in the year 17g6, granted a royal charter to 
the provincial School of Arts at Magdeburg, which formerly 
was a private inftitution ; while he placed it under the fuper- 
intendance of the Royal Academy of the’ Arts and Mechani- 
cal Sciences of Berlin, and affigned to the former an annual 
revenue. There are two profeffors appointed with falaries, 
namely, M. Breyfig and M. Firfte, who give public lectures 
four times a week. We alfo find in this journal accounts of 
exhibitions and artifis, of pictures for fale, prices of the 
earthen-ware manufactured by Wagner, refembling, though 
not equal to, that of Mr. Wedgwood, &c. 

Ueber meinen Aufenthalt in Wien, &c. On his Refidence 
at Vienna, and Difmiffal from the Office folicited by himfelf ; 
by A. von Kotzebue; with four Documents annexed, for the 
Refutation of the libellous Charges exhibited againft the Aus 
thor in the Chronological Repolitory (Archiv der Zeit) of 
Berlin, for the Month of April, 1799, 8vo. Leipzig.—tn this 
controverfial pamphlet, the celebrated Kotzebue very fpirit- 
edly, and we think fuccefsfully, defends himfelf againft the foul 
afperfions of an anonymous correfpondent, inferted in the 
journal above-mentianed ; and although we are no admirers 
of Kotzebue’s moral fyftem in general, or of his whining 
fentimental effulions which form the tinfel work of his drama- 
ic compolitigns, yet we cannot, in this inftance, deny him the 
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merit of having written an able and conclufive apology.—To 
extenuate the charge of ingratitude and contempt adduced 

ainft him by his calumniating adverfary, the author gives 
the following picture of Vienna, the fincerity of which re- 
mains to be afcertained.—‘ Perhaps I fhall never again vifit 
Vienna ; but the favourable reception I have met with in the 
mott refpectable houfes, the unfolicited hofpitality, the manly 
affection, the refined fociable circles, the artlefs pleafures, the 
attic wit, the moft exquifite amufements, and the moft deli- 
Gate enjoyments arifing from an highly cultivated tafte, wilk 
ever be facred to my memory; in thort, every where I reco- 
gnited true morality in the moft amiable union with fimpli- 
city of manners—that peculiar character of the Auftrians. 
Alas! if this great city were not plagued with duft and jour- 
nalifts, it would be the moft charming refidence in Europe.’ 
We regret that the author has not furnifhed us with a drama- 
tic reprefentation of tuch noble and engaging qualities; and 
we venture to pronounce that he would not, in that cafe, 
have incurred the difpleafure of an ingenious female writer on 
education, or the weighty cenfure paffed on the immoral ten- 
dency of his dramas by a refpectable prelate. — Kotze- 
bue alfo, with his ufual modefty, informs the world, that 
the good emperor Francis Il. has granted him a pention for 
life, confifting of one thouiand fiorins, or about one hundred 
pounds fterling per annum, as a token of the fatisfaction de- 
rived from his conduct in his capital. It appears however 
doubtful to us, whether the mora/ part of his plays will be re- 
warded with equal liberality in England, if ever he fhould 
condefcend to vifit that orthodoxical country. 

Der Hyperboreeifche Efel, oder die heutige Bildung ; von 
A. v. Kotzebue. The Hyperborean Afs, or Modern Educa- 
tion, a Philofophical Comedy for Young Men, in One AG. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1799.—The univertities of Germany are over- 
run with a Senes pedantic fophiftry_ and unmeaning jargon, 
mifcalled philofophy. To ridicule this abufe of time and: 
learning, a young man who has ftudied philofophy under 
Fichte, Awe under Schlegel, and hiftory under Schiller, is 
brought upon the ftage. His widowed mother, uncle, and in- 
tended bride, are prepared to adore this prodigy of learning ; 
and a brother who had lived in the country, employed in ruf- 
tic {ports and bufinefs, is not a little afhamed of his own igno- 
rance. But the mother is almoft diftracted at the firft converfa- 
tion with her learned fon, as all his anfwers are taken literall 
from the books of the new German fchool, and fhe finds him a 
wretch without feeling, without virtue, full of pride, folly, and 
atheifm. The baron his uncle-afterwards converfes with him, 
and is aftonifhed and fhocked when the nephew denies his ex- 
iftence. The intended bride cannot reconcile to herfelf his 
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jefts upon chaftity, or his propofition that marriage is mere 
concubinage, and that marriage @ quatre would be an improve- 
ment. The ruitic brother has time only to make excufes for 
going away to meet the prince, who was to hunt in the uncle’s 
woods, where he fortunately defended the prince againit an at- 
tack of a wild boar. The prince now appears, and converfes 
with the young pedant, whom he finds incapable of fillin 

any office in his dominions, and fit only for an hefpital of lu 
natics. The play ends with the appointment of the young 
ruftic to the méftetthip of the forefis, and his acquifition of 
the fair one who was intended for his brother. ‘The fpecies 
of ridicule introduced into this play may be ufeful in Germany ; 
but in England it would be difficult to find a fingle young 
gownfman fo ftupid as to weary his relatives or friends with 
extracts from college lectures: we are apt in this country to 
run rather into the contrary extreme. We may add, that the 
exguifite wit of Ariftophanes in his Clouds forms a ftriking 
contraft to the plain phlegmatic ftyle of the German dia- 


inatift. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Catalogus Plantarum in Helvetia, &c. A Lift of Plants 
erowing {pontaneoufly in Switzerland, by Schleicher.—All 
thefe plants have been collected and dried, very carefully, by 
the author. The price of one hundred felect fpecies is ten 
florins; of one .hundred packets of feed, carefully feleéted, 
eleven florins. The author offers for fale, without yet fixing 
the price, complete herbaries of all the known plants of Switz- 
erland, contained in the works of Haller, as well as thofe 
fince difcovered, which he will arrange on any fyftem that the 
purchafer may prefer. 


SPAIN, 


Among the late effufions of the Spanith prefs are a confi- 
derable number of tranflations; but the original works of Spa- 
nifh writers are more entitled to our notice: Literature, we 
may add, feems now to flounfh in Spain beyond the expeéta- 
tions of thofe who had: long witnefied and deplored its decline 
in that cowntry. 

Tratado de las Fuentes, &c. An Effay on Intermittent 
Springs, and on the Caufes of their alternate Flow and Stop- 
page, 4to.—This treatife is the produgtion of a Benedictine 
monk of Valladolid. Jt is not diftinguifhed by any great por- 
tion of philofophical acumen. 

Tratado Completo de Arithmetica, &c. A Complete Trea- 
tife on Arithmetic, or a Method of learning to reckon accord- 
ing to true Principies, by J. Gerard.—This publication pro- 
miles to be very ufeful. 
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Memoria fobre los Metodos de hallar la Longitud, &c. A 
Memoir, by F. Lopez Royo, on the Methods of difcovering 
the Longitude at Sea by Lunar Obfervations—This work 
was printed at the expenfe of his catholic majefty. It is in- 
genious, though not entirely fatisfactory. 

Tratado General, &c. A General Treatife on Watch 
making, by Manuel de Cenella e lcoaga.—The mathematical 
principles of the art of watchmaking are here explained with 
fkill and judgement. 

Curfo Completo de Anatomia, &c, A Complete Courfe 
of Anatomical Leétures, by the Do¢tors Bonello and Lacaba, 
$vo.—This important work will be completed in tive volumes: 
the fourth has already appeared. 

Difertacion, &c. A Phyfico-Medical Differtation on the 
Poffibility of preventing the Small-Pox.—The plan propofed 
by the writer of this pamphlet has been pronounced judicious 
by medical profeffors. 

Preceptos, &c. General Rules for the Obftetric Art; by 
J. V. Paftor.—The direGtions and remarks which occur in 
this work are worthy of notice. 

Flora Peruviana, &c. The Flora of Peru and Chili, by 
Ruiz and Pavon, Vol. .I1].—In this volume above 250 plants 
are defcribed, the greater part of which were non-defcripts bes 
fore. The graphic delineations are clear and accurate. 

Novarum et variarum Plantarum Horti Regii Botanici 
Madr. Defcriptionum Decades, &c. Decades of Defcriptions 
of Plants in the Royal Garden at Madrid, by Ortega.—The 
feventh and eighth decades are now publifhed; and among 
the plants mentioned are many which had not been previoufly 
defcribed. 

Compendio, &c. A Compendium of the Remarks of a Po- 
litical and Philofophic Traveller.—A general guide to thofe 
who are defirous of peregrination. 

E] Viagero, &c. The Univerfal Traveller.—This work is 
not yet finifhed: it is a compilation of fome merit. 

Biblioteca, &é&c. A Catalogue of Arragonian Writers.— 
F, Lataffa commences this catalogue from the year 1500. 

Mugeres, &c. The Lives of illuftrious Spanifh Women, 
by A. Alvarez.— This work will probably be very copious, as 
the firft volume brings down the lives only to the time of the 
emperor Adrian. 

Elementos,&c. Elementsofthe Art of Poetry, by J.C. Lofada. 
— The principles of this very pieafing art are well developed and 
explained, on the authority of efteemed critics ; and many ap~ 
pofite examples are addyced for the purpofe af illuftration, 
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GREAT-+-BRITAIN. 


IF we had reafon to confider the beginning of the 
prefent year as the commencement of a new century, we 
fhould introduce it with retrofpective remarks on the prin- 
cipal events by which the preceditig age was diftinguifhed, 
and on the benefits or difadvantages which attended the ge- 
neral ftate of fociety in that period; and we fhould alfo be 
inclined to hazard fome fpeculations on the probable changes 
which the enfuing century may exhibit in the affairs of 
Europe or of the world, in religion and morals, in the infti- 
tutions of policy, in the mechanical and refined arts, in 
order and civilifation, and in the grand features of diftinc- 
tion which élevate the human fpecies above the brute crea- 
tion. Refiexions on fuch topics may be expe&ted by fome 
of our readers, perhaps by many; for, in the chronological 
controverfy which has been lately agitated, the fupport- 
érs of the opinion that we are now in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury have been numerous and determined *. But, fince we 
conceive (for reafons which it is unneceffary to ftate, as 
they muft be obvious to the majority of refleCting perfons), 
that the eighteenth centurial divifion of the Chriftian ra 
has not yet been completed, we muft poftpone our intended 
obfervations to the time when propriety and confiftency 
will more forcibly require their appearance. 

In the refumption of our hiftorical and political fketch, 
our attention is firft called to parliamentary affairs, parti- 
cularly to the difcufflion which took place foon after the re- 
affembling of the two houfes, on the fubject of the rejeCtion 
of Buonaparte’s negotiatory overtures. Ina royal mefiage, 
delivered on the 22d of January, a full confidence was ex- 
prefied, that the anfwers of our court to the propofals of the 
chief conful of France would appear to both houfes ‘ to 
have been conformable to that line of condu&t which was 
required from his majefty on this occafion by his regard to 
all the moft important intereits of his dominions.’ On the 
28th, lord Grenville harangued the peers on the conduét 
of France, urged the infecurity of any treaty which might 
be concluded with the prefent rulers of that unfettled coun 
try, and recommended a {pirited profecution of the war, 
in compliance with the requeit contained in the .meflage. 
To the addrefs propofed by the fecretary ftrong objeétions 
were made by the duke of Bedford, who withed for an 
immediate negotiation, and moved an amendment for that 
purpofe. Lord Boringdon endeavoured to refute the duke’s 
arguments; but lord Romney, while he approved the ge- 
neral conduct of the minifters, blamed them for having 
refufed to treat with the enemy. The earls of Carlifle and 
Caernarvon fupported the addrefs; lord Holland oppofed 
it. ‘The earl of Liverpool defcanted on the flourifbing ftate 
of this country, and argued, that, by entering at this time 
into a negotiation, we fhould rifque the lofs of the great 





* The arguments of thefe chronologifts are fummed up by the poet-laureat, 
in the preface to his fremature ‘ Carmen Seculare.’ Some other writer, at the 


beginning of the year 1801, may produce a new poem with the fame title, 


and eafily refute allegations fo erroneous. 
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advantages which we enjoyed. At length, the addrefs 
was voted without alteration. This meflage, on account of 
the alleged indifpoftion of Mr. Pitt, was not taken into 
confideration by the commons before the 3d of February ; 
and Mr. Dundas then took the lead in the debate. He 
traced the mifconduct of the French from the beginning 
of the war to the prefent year, and particularly dwelt on 
the enormities of which Buonaparte had been guilty. With _ 
fuch a government, and fuch a leader, he faid, no treaty 
would be fecure; and, even if a peace fhould be con- 
cluded, his majefty would find it neceffary to keep up the 
fame forces which were now embodied. On this point, 
however, we may obferve, that a confiderable force might 
be neceffary, but not fa great an army or navy as actual war 
requirese—The propofition for an addrefs of acquiefcence 
was counter-a€ied with fpirit by Mr. Whitbread, and de- 
fended with pertnefs by Mr.Canning. After a fpeech from 
Mr. Erfkine in favour of a negotiation, Mr. Pitt entered 
into an elaborate vindication of the part which the Britifh 
court had taken in the war. Far from having provoked it, 
he faid, the cabinet had acted in a manner totally oppofite 
to, at leaft widely different from, that conduét which 
would have been purfued by men who were defirous of 
a pretext for war; but no caution, he added, had proved 
fufficient to fecure us againft the aggreflion of the French, 
whofe eagernefs for war feemed to be proportioned to 
our defire of remaining at peace. He proceeded to trace 
their fucceflive encroachments on the rights of other na- 
tions, and their grofs violations of honour and juftice; and 
he reprefented their fyftem in a light fo formidable, that 
it was the duty and intereft of every other community to 
prevent its propagation and eftablifhment. He contended, 
that Buonaparte was not fincere in his profeffions of peace, 
and that, by trufting to his declarations, we fhould only 
expofe ourfelves to infult and perfidy, to danger and dif- 
grace,.~Mr. Fox again appeared as the friend of peace, 
which, he faid, might as well be obtained in the prefent 
circumitances of France as it had been at any time while 
that country was governed by the Bourbon family. He 
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ridiculed the folly and blindnefs of thofe politicians who 
could only fee oppreflion and injufti¢e under the fway of 
the republican rulers of France; not undet the old régime, 
and who amufed themfelves with the effufion of invectives 
again{t Buonaparte and his revolutionary predeceflors, with- 
out confidering that Souworoff, though applauded as a 
Chriftian hero, was not more humane than the invader of 
Egypt, and that the zealous friends of focial order were by 
mo meais pure or immaculate in their conduct: He de- 
precated the continuance of a war which could only gratify 
the bafeft and moft degrading paffions, and which fwelled, 
ta no {pecific purpofe, the black catalogue of human mi¢ 
feries. On a divifion, the addrefs was voted by a mas 
jority of 201. The fame fubjeét was again difcuffed on 
the 7th, when 110,000 feamen and marines were demanded 
for the current year: but there was no novelty in the ar- 
guments adduced. ' 

The il fuccefs of the expedition to Holland alfo gave 
rife to debates. Mr. Sheridan called that enterprife a ‘ la- 
vith and fruitlefs wafte of treafure and of life ;? and moved 
that an inquiry fhould be inftituted into the cauies of its 
failure. Mr. Dundas juftified the plan and the manage- 
ment of it; and, while he lamented that it had not been 
fo fortunate as its projectors wifhed, he affirmed that the 
nation was ‘a confiderable gainer’ by it. Lord Holland ex< 
horted the peers to enter inte a fimilar inquiry ; but the 
houfe deemed it both unneceflary and improper. 

The fearcity of corn was another fubjeét of difcuffion ; 3 
and a bill was at length ena¢ted for prohibiting the fale of 
bread before the expiration of twenty-four hours from the 
time of baking it. This ftatute has had fome effect in di- 
minifhing the confumption of bread; but it has not pro- 
duced the relief which was expected from it. 

After fome debates, which do not require fpecification 
in our general furvey, the budget was opened on the 24th 
of February. The fupply which the minifter of finance 
deemed requifite for the charges of the year, nearly 
amounted to thirty-nine millions and a half. It. was thus 


divided : 
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Navyaawcte otonnat - - - £.13,419,000 
Army - - - - - = 11,350,009 
Ordsiance - - - - ~«. , = 1,695,000 
Miicelianeous fervices . - - - 750,000 
Intere%t due to the bank - °Qeneit* - 816,000 
Deficiency of the. ways and means of 1799 - 447,000 
— ———- duties on land and malt - 250,000 
Exchequer Biils ifwed on income-tax, =. - :2,506,000 
Bills iflued on other taxes - -. - 79,000 
- on the vote of credit of the lait year 1,914,000 
Subfidies to German princes - - - 2,500,000 
Expenfe of Rufliantroops - ~~. =. = §00,000 
‘Towards the reduction of the publicdebt - 209,009 
Probable contingencies - 5 - 1,800,000 
£ + 39,426;000 


In detailing the means of raifing this fupply, Mr. Pitt ef- 
timated the income-tax at £.5,300,000, after the dedution 
of intereft payable for the borrowed fum of ££. 13,500,000 5 
but he thought it highly probable that it would produce 
a greater fum in the courfe of this year than it had in 
the laft, as it was his intention to propofe fome alterations 
calculated to augment its eflicacy.. He had negotiated a 
loan of £. 18,500,000; but the affignment of £. 1,700,000 
out of the income-tax to the payment of a part of the 
intereft rendered £. 313,000 fuflicient for the remainder. 
This demand was anfwered by a new duty, at the rate of 
5 per cent. on all kinds of tea fold at 2s. 6d, for each pound, 
and by a {mall augmentation of the duties on rum and 
brandy. The ways and means were at length adjufted in 
the following manner: 


Malt, fugar, and tobacco : - - £.+2,750,000 
Exports and imports - - - - 1,250,000 
Lottery - - - . = 200,000 
Tax on income - - - - 5,300,000 
Renewal of the charter of the bank - = 3,000,000 
Vote of credit - - - = 3,000,000 


Surplus of the confolidated fund - - 5,500,000 
Loan - - - 18,500,000 





£+ 39,500,000 
App. Vout. XXVIII. New Arr. 2R 


————— 
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We fhall now pafs over fome parliamentary proceeding’ 
of inferior moment, that we may enter upon the difcuffton 
of the projected union between Great-Britain and Ereland. 
To preferve a continuity of ftatement and remark on this 
fubject, we will transfer, to this part of our farvey, our 
account of the meafures purfued in Ireland, which, by be- 
ing related under a diftiné&t head, would be lefs conneé&ed 
than the reader’s convenience would require them to be, 
particularly as the debates on the articles in England would 
then be prior in arrangement to thofe difcuffions in Ireland 
which really preceded. 

At the meeting of the Hibetnian parliament, on the 15th 
of January, the two parties tried their ftrength in a di- 
vifion which followed the debate on a motion of Sir Lau- 
rence Parfons, requefting that the commons would, in 
their addrefs to the king, declare their difapprobation of 
an incorporative union. The number of thofe who voted 
for this propofition did not exceed niriety-fix, while one 
hundred and thirty-eight members appeared as the friends 
of the union. On the sth of February, the grand fcheme 
was communicated to the houfe in regular detail, by lord 
Caftlereagh, who, after a difplay of the general principle 
of the meafure, propofed eight articles as the foundations 
upon which it might be completed with advantage to both 
kingdoms. The’ firft iraported, that, on the 1ft of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, the two realms fhould become ‘ the united 
kingdom of Great-Britain and Ireland ;’ the fecond provided, 
that the fucceffion to the crown fhould remain on it’s prefent 
bafis; and in the third it was ftipulated that the united king- 
dom fhould be reprefented in one parliament. ‘The fourth 
article fixed at thirty-two the number of peers who fhould 
reprefent Ireland in the imperial parliament, and the num- 
ber of commoners at one hundred. By the fifth, the 
churches of England and of Ireland were united into one 
church : the fixth provided for a fair proportion of commer- 
cial privileges : the feventh left to each kingdom the feparate 
difcharge of its public debt already incurred, and directed 
that, for twenty years from the union, the national ex- 
pente fhould be defrayed in the proportion of ffteen parts 
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for Great-Britain and two parts for Ireland; and by the 
eighth it was ordered that the laws and courts, both civil 
and ecclefiaftical, fhould remain as they were now efta- 
blifhed in each kingdom, fubjeét however to fuch alte- 
rations as the united legiflature might deem expedient. His 
lordfhip exerted his talents with confiderable effect in the 
fupport of thefe propofitions. With regard to the parlia- 
mentary reprefentation, he contended that the propofed 
number of Irifh legiflators ought to fatisfy every reafonable 
man, as it might be deemed a juft proportion, under the 
combined view of the refpeétive population and future con- 
tributions of Great-Britain and Ireland. As many boroughs 
would be disfranchifed by the new regulations, it would 
be proper, he faid, to make compenfation to fuch indi- 
viduals as might be injured by the lofs of their prefcriptive 
privileges. By the new arrangements, he added, the queftion 
of parliamentary reform would be fuperfeded, as the pre- 
fent plan was a reform of the moft popular kind.’—~ 
Adverting to the affairs of the church, a frequent fubject 
of acrimonious conteft, he exprefled his conviction of the 
infecurity of that of Ireland, if it fhould continue feparate 
from the Englith eftablifhment; but, in the event of an 
union, he had no doubt of the permanence of the prefent 
ecclefiaftical fyftem, founded on the proteftant afcendency. 
The Hibernian catholics, who, trufting to their great fupe- 
riority of number, were continually urging claims againft 
the minority, would be checked in their forwardnefs and 
confidence, and would lefs evince their jealoufy and dif- 
truft; and their pretenfions would be temperately dif- 
cufled by an imperial parliament, at a time when local 
circumftances would ceafe to irritate and inflame.—Pro- 
ceeding to topics of trade, the fpeaker obferved that the 
circumftances of the two countries did not admit a com- 
plete incorporation of commercial intere{ts, becaufe fome of 
the Irifh manufactures were not fufficiently advanced to 
profper without protecting duties, and the difparity of the 
burthens borne by the Britifh manufactures, in confe- 
guence of a greater fhare of taxation, rendered it im- 
practicable to adjult this part of the fyftem on any other 
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principle than that of a full freedom of export between the 
countries.—He afterwards fupporied the propriety of the 
financial fyftem which had been framed by the proje@ors 
of the union. .This part of the arrangement, he faid, was 
more beneficial to Ireland. than to Great-Britain; but he 


did not with it to be thqught that the pecuniary advantage 
was intended as.a compenfation to the former realm for the 


lofs of her honour or her interefts. ‘The offer was on the 
broad principle of a fair mutual agreement. It was highly 
defirable that the two kingdoms fhould be fo completely in- 
corporated as not to have diftin¢ét revenues; but, in the pre- 
fent circumftances of both realms, this point could not be 
fatisfactorily adjufted. It was therefore expedignt to fele& 
a criterion of relative ability, by which the feparate contri-~ 
butions might be regulated. Having compared the exports 
and imports of Ireland with thofe of Great-Britain, and the 
excifed articles of confumption in one kingdom with thofe 
of the other, for the laft three years, his lordfhip eftimated 
the ratio of ability as one to feven and a half; and, to fhow 
the operation of this proportion, he ftated the refpe€tive exe | 
penditures. of the two countries in the laft year, and com- 
pared that of Ireland with what it would have been accord- 
ing to the alleged ratio, fo as to prove that nearly a million 
fterling would have been faved by the weftern realm. An- 
ether favour to Ireland would be a participation of propri- 
etary right in the territorial revenue of Britain, whence fhe 
would derive two fifteenths of the fum annually paid by the 
Lafl-India company. 

This {fcheme met with ftrong oppofition from various 
fpeakers, many of whom feem to have been actuated by 
honourable and patriotic principles, while others may be 
fuppofed to have been inflamed by a fpirit of fa€tion. Mr, 
Grattan was one:of the warmeit oppofers of the meafure in 
the houfe of commons; and his vehement reprobation of it 
expofed him to an attack from Mr. Corry, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, whom he anfwered in terms fo bitter and fo 
offenfive, that a challenge was the confequence. Mr. Corry 
was wounded in the duel which enfued; but his antagonilt 


received no injury. 
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Among the peers, the marquis of Downfhire was one of 
the moft determined anti-unionifts. Though not the moft 
eloquent of orators, he delivered’a long fpeech againft the 
{cheme ; but he could not influence his hearers to a rejec- 
tion of it. The moft interefting debates which attended its 
progrefs were, as might be expected, in the lower houfe. 
On the 13th of March, Sir John Parnell, wifhing to have 
the fenfe of the nation more decifively afcertained than it 
could be in the prefent parliament, moved that the king 
fhould be requefted to diffolve it, and convoké another. 
Mr. Saurin, a barrifter, diftinguifhed himfelf by his elo- 
quence and fpirit in fupport of the motion, and ftrongly 
urged an appeal to the people. The folicitor-general ac- 
cufed him of £ unfurling the bloody flag of rebellion ;’ but 
Mr. Egan hinted, that the folicitor had £ unfurled the flag 
of proftitution and corruption.” The motion was at length 
exploded by.a majority of forty-fix. After many debates 
and fome alterations of the articles, the fcheme was ap- 
proved; and an addrefs was voted by the two houfes on the 
27th of March, informing his majefty of the refult of their 
deliberations. 

The Britifh parliament, on the 21f of April, took into 
confideration the refolutions of the Irifh legiflature. Lord 
Holland then condemned the principle of the meafure; but 
lord Grenville vindicated it on the broad bafis of general 
policy. Mr. Pitt entered into a detail of the refolutions ; 
but it will be fufficient for us to ftate fome of his principal 
remarks. Speaking of the number of reprefentatives of the 
people propofed by the Irith, parliament, he expreffed his 
approbation of this part of the fcheme ; but, as many of,the 
friends of our conftitution might with to exclude the 
holders of offices under the crown from the number, he 
was willing to agree to a limitation in that refpect. He 
mentioned the choice of twenty-eight temporal peers for 
life, as a provifion more congenial with the conftitution 
than the plan purfued in the cafe of the Scotifh peers ; and 
he thought that no material objection could bé made to the 
right of creating peers of Ireland after the union, as the no- 
bility of that country might otherwife be gradually reduced 
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to too {mall a number. On the fubjeét of the church, he 
made remarks fimilar to thofe of lord Caftlereagh. Under 
the head of commerce he obferved, that, though Ireland 
would be benefited by the new arrangements, the Britifh 
merchants and manufacturers would have little reafon for 
jealoufy or complaint. In treating of the revenue, he ad- 
mitted that no fecurity would or could be given to Ireland 
again{ft her being taxed in the imperial parliament beyond 
her fair proportion; but he had full confidence in the equity 
of the future Jegiflature. Having difcufled other points, he 
concluded with recommendations of a fcheme which had 
been oppofed by inflamed jacobins and by the champions of 
independence, but had triumphed over all clamour and pre- 
judice, and was ftrongly fupported by its intrinfic merits.—- 
Mr. Grey did not confider the late refolutions of the Irifh 
parliament as the real opinions of the people; and he deem- 
ed the meafure more likely to difunite and divide than to 
connect the two nations. Dr. Laurence profeffled fimilar 
fentiments; Mr. Sheridan hinted that improper means had 
been practifed in Ireland to obtain the affent of the parlias 
ment to the fcheme; and he did not doubt that it was re- 
pugnant to the wifhes of the generality of the people. Lord 
Carysfort having denied the latter allegation, Mr. Grey re- 
marked, that, if the nation favoured the union, there would 
be no danger in appealing to the people by convoking a new 
parliament; but the minifter replied, that, by fuch an ap- 
peal, an opportunity of doing effential fervice to both king- 
doms might be loft. We may venture tc affirm, however, 
that the propofed appeal would be more juft and conftitu- 
tional than the reference of fo important a meafure to the 
decifion of a parliament convened before the agitation of the 
grand queftion. A motion from Mr. Grey againft proceed- 
ing to the difcuflion of the union was rejected by a majority 

of two hundred and fix; and the court alfo triumphed in 
f{ubfequent divifions. When the number of placemen came 
under confideration, Mr. Pitt moved that twenty fhould be 
allowed: Mr. Grey propofed ten; but the houfe fanctioned 
the former limitation. After warm debates on different ar- 
ticles, the commons adopted the w vhole pian on 1 the sth of 
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May- In the other houfe, it was oppofed by earl Fitz- 
william, lord King, and other peers; but the oppofition 
which it fuitained was not of fufficient weight or import- 
ance; and the refolutions were remitted to Ireland. 

Of this great national meafure we have, in general, ex- 
prefled our approbation, It may reafonably be expected, 
that both countries will derive benefit from the fcheme, 
though not in an equal degree; for Ireland, from its former 
ftate of ftriking inferiority, may foon be nearly on a par 
with Great-Britain, while the latter will give rather than 
receive wealth, fplendor, and profperity. The ftrength of 
the whole empire will indifputably be augmented; the ma- 
chinations of domeftic foes will more eafily be baled ; and 
the attempts of foreign enemics will more effectually be re- 
pelied. But, amidft this pleafing profpect, there is fome 
reafon to apprehend, that. the influence of the crown may 
be confiderably augmented by the union ; and this is a point 
which merits the attentive confideration of the friends of 
the conftitution. The dread of democracy will render them 
Jefs eager to check that influence; but vigilance and cir- 
cumfpection are requifite for the prevention of either exe 
treme. 7 

Leaving the union in this fair train, we proceed to the 
mention of the moft remarkable naval incidents which have 
occurred in the prefent year. The Repulfe, a fhip of fixty- 
four guns, having been detached towards Breft on a cruife, 
{truck on a funken rock: the captain and almoft the whole 
crew efcaped to the French coaft, but could not avoid car- 


‘tivity. Afubfequent event that merits notice was the feifure 


of the Danaé by a part of the crew, by whom fhe was 
traitoroufly given up to the French, who fent the crew into: 
confinement. A greater misfortune was the lofs of the 
Queen Charlotte, a veflel of one hundred and ten guns, 
which, on the 17th of March, was fet on fire by a match 


_ kept for fignal guns. It was the flag-fhip of vice-adimiral 


lord Keith, who, however, was not then on board, but was 
a witnefs of the calamity from the fhore. Above one hun- 
dred and fifty men efcaped from the wreck ; but above fix 
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hundred and fifty Joit their lives in confequence of this mee 
lancholy accident. 
Many captures of fmall veffels have attended the cruifes 
of our detached fhips; but more important fuccefs, in April, 
rewarded the exertions of the officers and crew of the Le- 
viathan and the Emerald. ‘Two Spanith frigates, laden with 
guickfilver, were taken after a fhort but fpirited confi; 
and eleven mercantile fhips, fome of which were equipped 
for war, were captured on the fame occafion. 

Before we clefe our fummary hiftory of Great-Britain for 
this period, it may be expected that we fhould take fome 
notice of an attempt which might have proved fatal to our 
popular fovereign, As foon as he had entered his box at 
the theatre of Drury-lane, on the 15th of May, a piftol was 
fired from the pit, apparently at his perfon. It fortunately 
mified him; and he took his feat without the lea{t difcom- 
pofuree The man who had fired (whofe name was Had- 
held) was immediately dragged into the orcheftra, and car- 
ried behind the fcenes. Being examined by a magiftrate, 
he exhibited fome fymptoms of infanity; but fome of his 
anfwers were rational. As he is now in confinement, and 
will foon undergo a tiial, we leave to a jury the decifion of 
his guilt. 

Every loval fubje&t was fhocked at this atrocious attempt; 

“and, if it fhould appear that the offender was not infane, the 
moft humane will not lament the infliction of exemplary 
punifhment upon fuch a villain. Addrefles of congratula- 
tion on the king’s efcape have been prefented by both houfes 
of parliament, the univerfity of Oxford, the corporation of 
London, and other public bodies; and the example, we 
doubt not, will be quickly foHowed by all the counties and 
corporations in the kingdom. In fuch a cafe, even the fpirit 
of faction wiil yield to emotions of loyalty and exultation. 


IR EL AWN OD, 


Having, under the preceding head, traced the progrefs of 
the union, and fketched its leading features, we fhall here 
add, that, during the parliamentary difcuilions, the populace 
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of Dublin and fome other towns manifefted an averfion to 
the union; and petitions were prefented againft it from 
many counties: but the oppofition to the meafure was pre- 
vented, by a dread of military interference, from rifing to 
a riotous excefs. 


FRAN C E, 


After the late revolution in France, the chief conful took 
meafures for ftrengthening his power, and for continuing 
the war with fpirit, if the enemies of the republic fhould 
not be inclined to enter into a negotiation. That his go- 
vernment, during a foreign war, might not be haraffed by in- 
ternal commotions, he endeavoured to reftore peace to the 
departments in which the royalifts continued to be hoftile. 
In fome diltriéts, the chiefs readily acquiefced in terms of 
peace: in others, the leaders rifqued feveral engagements 
before they fubmitted. Count Louis de Frotté, by delaying 
his furrender, expofed himfelf to the refentment of the re- 
publicans; and he was fhot at Verneuil with fix of his offi- 
cers. This cruelty ftruck terror into other chiefs ; and tran- 
quillity was in a great meafure re-eftablithed. 

_In many aéts of the new French government, fome cle- 
mency has been difplayed ; particularly in the erafure of a 
multiplicity of names from the lift of emigrants. The 
ufurper feems to be defirous of conciliating and fecuring the 
favour of the people; and, notwithilanding his violation of 
the freedom of the prefs, and other arbitrary acts, his admi- 
niftration is by no meams unpopuiar.. Before his elevation 
to the /overeignty of France (for fo we may call the power 
which he enjoys), he was guilty of many atrocities: let him 
now endeavour to make fome atonement for his rapine and 
cruelty by governing with mildnefs and humanity. 

While he was waiting the event of his overtures to the 
emperor for a pacification, he did not neglect to prepare for 
a renewal of the war Orders were given for new levies to 
recruit the weakened armies; and, to furnith money for the 
preparations, loans were negotiated both in France and 
Holland. 


Before any important confiéts occurred in Italy or in 
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Germany, a fmall French fquadron failed from Toulon to- 
wards Malta with a body of foldiers on board, to reinforce 
the garrifon of la Valetta, which had undergone fo long a 
blockade. Lord Keith, having received intelligence of the 
approach of the hoftile armament, detached lord: Nelfon, 
in February, with feveral fhips, in queft of the enemy. A 
Jarge armed ftore-fhip was firft taken; and the Genereux, 
of feventy-four guns, afterwards furrendered without refift- 
ance. In March, another fhip of the line, the Guillaume 
Tell, was captured in an attempt to efcape from Malta. 

The endeavours of Buonaparte to produce a negotiation 
being unfuccefsful, the French and their Auftrian adverfa- 
ries opened the campaign in April. On the 6th of that 
month, three brigades attacked an entrenched poft of the 
French in the Genoefe territory, and foon forced it, though 
it was defended by a numerous artillery. From another 
{trong poft the French were diflodged about the fame time, 
and driven to the higheft precipice of Monte Ajuto. A 
third poft was alfo ftormed by the Auftrians, who, purfuing 
the fugitives, prepared to make themfelves mafters of Vado. 
Alarmed at their approach, the garrifon of Vado deftroyed 
the ftores, rendered the greater part of the artillery ufelefs, 
and retired by fea towards Nice. 

The Auftrians were likewife fuccefsful on the roth, near Va- 
ragio. Many men were killed on both fides; and the French 
were fo warmly prefled, that general Maffena haftened to 
the fcene of action, to revive the courage of his troops, by 
his exhortations and example; but, though he repeatedly 
Jed them to the charge, he could not prevent their defeat. 
They retreated in diforder; and thofe who fled along the 
coaft were expofed to a fevere fire from fome of the fhips of 
lord Keith’s fquadron. On the following day, another ens 
gagement took place, in which the French were routed, and 
Maffena with great difficulty efcaped capture. General Su- 
chet, having attacked another Auftrian corps, feemed likely . 
to gain the advantage; but he was at length repelled. On 
the 12th, a renewed conflict proved fata] to many gallant 
men; and feveral other fpirited actions, prior to the battle 


of Voliri, increafed the flaughter. 
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Near Voltri the engagement was more general and im- 
portant than any of thofe which we have mentioned. Ge- 
neral Melas gave directions, with his ufual judgement, for 
the attack of various pofts, the acquifition of which would 
facilitate the reduétion of the city of Genoa. He led one 
divifion in perfon towards Monte Fajale, and vigoroufly af- 
faulted the enemy, who would not, however, yield to his 
firft attacks. At length he obtained the advantage, but not 
without great lofs. The other divifions of his army were 
alfo victorious ; all the ftrong pofts near Genoa were feifed ; 
and Maffena, being obliged to take refuge within the walls, 
was fubjected to a clofe blockade, | 

On the Rhine, the campaign was not opened fo early as 
that of Italy. The French croffed that river in different 
parts near the clofe of April; and feveral engagements at- 
tended their progrefs, On the 3d of May, a part of their 
army attacked the poft of Stockach, which prince Jofeph of 
Lorrain was too weak to defend with efficacy ; and he was 
foon diflodged with confiderable lofs. Kray, who, on ac- 
count of the ill health of the archduke Charles, had been 
appointed to the chief command of the Auftrian troops, was 
now attacked at Engen by Moreau, who loft in repeated 
charges a great number of men. ‘The archduke Ferdinand 
was at the fame time encountered by a feparate force, and 
obliged to fall back; but he afterwards repelled the aflail- 
ants, and joined general Kray. The latter prevented the 
enemy from making any great impreffion, and kept the field 
during the night: but, at day-break, he thought proper to 
commence his retreat. The French boafted of having ob- 
tained the victory on this occafion ; and, froma comparifon 
of the different accgunts, they appear to have had the ad- 
vantage. On the sth of May, the adtive Moreau again 
rifqued a battle. Being ably aflifted by Lecourbe, he made 
fome imprefhion on the Auftrian battalions, notwithftanding 
their intrepid and indefatigable exertions; but his fupe- 
riority of number did not enable him to complete his fuc- 
cefs, or encourage him to renew the conflict on the follow- 
ing day- His lofs is fuppofed to have been greater than that 
which general Kray fuftained; but of the number of killed 
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and wounded we have no accurate ftatements. In this ac- 
tion, denominated the battle of Mofkirch, the Bavarian fub- 
fidiaries fought with fuch fpirit as to deferve the praife of 
their fellow-combatants; and the Swifs regiment-of Roverea 
particularly diftinguifhed itfelf by its bravery and good con- 
dud. Mr. Wickham, the Britith narrator of thefe engage- 
ments, affirms that ‘ few prifoners were made on cither 
fide ;’- whjle Moreau afferts, that the two battles produced 
to the French about 10,000 prifoners. The latter account is 
a palpable exaggeration; but between thefe difcordant af- 
fertions let our readers judge. From this beginning of the 
German campaign, and the valor and confidence of the op- 
pofite commanders, many bloody conflicts may be appre- 
hended during the fummer; and probably none will be de- 
cifive. 

With regard to the internal affairs of France, we may ob- 
ferve, that the deliberations of the confervative fenate and 
other affemblies formed by the new conftitution are not very 
interefting, and have little influence on the charater of the 
government, which is much more monarchical than the 
oftenfible order of affairs would feem to indicate. The fpi- 
rit and activity of the chief conful appear in every depart- 
ment of the adminiftration; and, upon the whole, France 
feems now to be better governed than at any time fince the 
death of Louis XVI. This point is admitted by all candid 
anti-jacobins, though fome zealots reprefent the ruling con- 
ful as the vileft of monfters and the moft contemptible of 
human beings, their rage againft him being inflamed almoft 
to phrenfy by his prefent moderation. 


HOLLAND. 


Dreading another expedition from Great-Britain to the 
Texel, the Batavian directors have been very attentive to 
the means of defence, and have taken fuch meafures as will 
increafe the difficulties of any new enterprife in favor of the 
houfe of Orange. But, unlefs the people in general fhould 
become more inclined to the re-eftablifhment of that family 
than they appeared to be at the time of the late expedition, 
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the Britifh court, we may conclude, will not renew the 


attempt. , 
GERMANY. 


hen the French conful made overtures of peace to the 
court of Vienna, the emperor properly replied, that he 
would not enter into a feparate treaty. How foon his allies 
may agree to a negotiation, we cannot pretend to determine. 
The eleftor of Bavaria, who, on his acceffion to his dig- 
nity, appeared to be friendly to the French intereft, has been 
induced, by the perfuafions of the courts of London and 
Vienna, to conclude a treaty, by which he is bound, in con- 
fideration of pecuniary grants from his Britannic majefty, 
to fupply a confiderable body of men for the purpofes of the 
war. The duke of Wirtemberg has alfo engaged to allow 
a certain number of his fubjects for the promotion of the 
caufe of the confederacy. 


SWITZERLAND. 


This country has not in the prefent campaign been the 
theatre of war. Indeed, it has been fo drained by French 
requifitions, and is fo impoverifhed by the war in which it 
was unfortunately involved, that it affords little temptation 


to military rapacity. 
SPAIN anp PORTUGAL. 


The Spantards ftill continue in a ftate of inactivity. They 
have again threatened to invade Portugal; but the alleged 
intention is only an idle menace. 

The court of Lifbon has lately concluded an alliance with 
the Ruflian emperor, who has engaged to defend the feeble 
Portuguefe againft every attack. Their fafety, however, 
will principally depend on the protection of Great-Britain. 


ITALY. 


Thofe Italian territories which in the laft year were ref: 
cued from the French yoke, are not wholly free from dif- 
turbance. ‘The cruelties exercifed upon many of thofe who 
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had concurred with the French, were not calculated to allay 
the revolutionary ferment ; and focial order has by no means 
been re-eftablifhed. | | 

Notwithftanding the recovery of the Roman ftate from 
Jacobin ufurpation, the papal dominion has not been re- 
ftored in that territory. A fupteme pontiff, however, has 
been elected at Venice, under the aufpices of the emperor, 
who has prefented him with a fum of money as an earneft 
of his regard and proteétion. The ecclefiaftic thus honored 
has aflumed the appellation of Pius VII. it being cuftomary 
for a new head of the church to affume the name of the pope 
who promoted him to the dignity of cardinal. The new 
pontiff, who was before known as cardinal di Chiaramonte, 
is reprefented as a man of a mild difpofition, and of modeft 
merit. 

Though the king of Sardinia has not been gratified with 
the reftitution of his dominions, his rights have been form- 
ally acknowledged by the emperor, who has promifed to re- 
fign to him, at the clofe of the war, all the diftriéts occu- 


pied by the Auftrian troops. 


sok 2 EB. Y. 


While the Turks were endeavouring to expel the French 
from Egypt, the grand fignor concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the Britifh monarch. One of the articles imported, 
that the Turks fhould continue the war againft the French 
republic, even after the recovery of Egypt. 

In November laft, an attack was made on the French poft 
at the mouth of the Damietta branch of the Nile, by Seid 
Ali (who commanded a Turkifh detachment) and Sir Sid- 
ney Smith. ‘The Turks who landed foon routed the firft 
line of the French; but the remaining force of the republi- 
cans changed the fcene, and repelled the Mohammedans, of 
whom 2000 were killed or made prifoners. 

Near the clofe of the year, the army of the grand vizir 
formed the fiege of Al Arifh. ‘The operations were direét- 
ed by major Douglas and other Britith officers; and the fort 
was taken by ftorm on the 29th of December. About 
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300 of the defenders were put to the fword by the brutality 
of the Turks, after the French commandant had delivered 
his {word to the major. 

The reduced ftate of the French army in Egypt being at- 
tentively confidered by general Kleber and his officers, they 
defpaired of the retention of the country, and confented to 
furrender it to the grand vizir, on condition of a fafe re- 
treat. On the 24th of January, a convention was figned 
near Al Arifh, by French and Turkith plenipotentiaries, 
providing for the complete evacuation of Egypt, and the 
unmolefted return of Kleber and his troops to France. This 


convention has been difapproved by many, as too favorable 
tothe enemy. A report of its violation has at this moment 


reached us: but the particulars are not ftated; and it does 
not meet with general credit. 


RUSSIA. _. 


A mifunderftanding has for fome time prevailed between 
the emperors of Ruflia and Germany. The fuppofed am- 
bition of the former prince feems to have excited the jea- 
loufy of Francis; or, perhaps, each, may have checked the 
ambition of the other. It appears, that the northern poten- 
tate has prohibited the co-operation of his troops with the 
Auftrians: but he has not renounced his connexions with 
Great-Britain, whofe fubfidies he ftill receives. He has 
lately entered into a defenfive alliance with the king of Swe- 
den; but it is uncertain whether this young prince will ren- 
der the league offenfive, and join the Ruilians againft the 
French. 


IN DI. A. 


The redution of Seringapatam was not immediately fol- 
lowed by the fubmiflion of all the fubjeéts of Myfore. The 
commandants of fome forts refufed for fome time to yield to 
the Britifh arms; but they were at length compelled to fur- 
render. Jemaulabad, the laft fortrefs that withftood the 
arms of the invaders, was taken in O€tober laft. 

The affairs of the Eaft-India company, according to Mr. 
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Dundas, are in a very flourifhing ftate; and we do not pre- 
tend to controvert his fentiments. ‘The ruin of the fultan 
Tippoo will, in its effects, amply repay the expenfe of the 
war; and the late acceflions of territory and of power will 
give the company a decifive preponderance from the Ganges 


to Cape Comorin. 


NORTH-AMERICA. 


The great man who was long the ornament of the United 
States, general Wafhington, has at length paid the debt of 
mature. He died of an inflammatory fore throat in Decem- 
ber, retaining his faculties to the laft hour of his exiftence. 
His death is lamented by all the friends of liberty and vir- 
tue; and his name will be tranfmitted with honor to the 
lateft pofterity. If the moft fplendid talents or the moft 
tranfcendent genius did not appear in his character, he was 
indifputably endowed with a found underftanding and a ju- 
dicious mind. His courage and firmnefs, united with wif- 
dom and patriotifm, qualified him to aét as a leader of the 
gallant men who took arms in defence of their liberties. As 
a ftatefman and a warrior, he acquired the applaufe of the 
beft judges of merit: as a citizen and a magiftrate, he ob- 
tained the efteem of his countrymen; and, as a man, he 
was beloved by all who were acquainted with his virtues. 

In the republic founded by this illuflrious man, alarming 
diffenfions prevail, and the fpirit of party feems to increafe. 
But the differences between the congrefs and the French 
will perhaps be foon adjufted, as Buonaparte feems inclined 
to relinquifh that arbitrary and imperious {pirit of encroach 
ment which the late dire€tory fo frequently exhibited. 
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